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PREFACE 



(By THE Institute tor Research in English Teaching.) 

In this book we provide the elements of a Direct Method programme ready-made 
and available for use in the average class-room of beginners. The material collected, 
classified and set forth here is calculated to save the teacher from needless preliminary 
work. It will furnish him with at least the groundwork of his lessons. He may select 
from this mass of accumulated and graded material what he may need in the course 
?f his daily teaching. 

Experienced Direct-Method teachers will not find it necessaiy to adhere rigidly to 
the orders of procedure set forth in the several sections of the present book; indeed a 
slavish adherence to the indications given might have the effect of cramping their style 
and of rendering their work less efficient. 

Teachers to whom the Direct Method technique are a novelty, or teachers who 
lack confidence in their own judgment as to the choice and succession of material would 
however do well to conform as far as possible to the procedures embodied in the texts 
as they stand. 

The teacher should first make himself acquainted with the five independent sections 
into which this book is divided. By reading the general introductory matter and the 
special introductor}' matter appended to each he will see the purpose of and note the 
special technique required by each of them. He will note that the Collective Imperative 
Drill is composed solely of orders which can be cai'ried out by the class as a whole, 
that the Individual Imperative Drill is unsuitable as a class-drill. He rvill note that the 
Sections entitled Conventiojial Conversation and Fj'ee Oral Asswiilation cover approxi- 
mately the same ground, but that the former is highly organized and drill-like in its 
character whereas the latter I'equires a freer treatment. 

He will see to what extent these two sections are co-ordinated, and how each may 
be augmented by reference to the Catalogue of Nouns in Appendix I. He will note 
that this Catalogue of Nouns may serve as the basis of an indefinite number of Object 
Lessons. He will note that the Action Chains overlap in many ways the functions of the 
Convejitional Conversation and Free Oral Assimilation sections, but that the “ ritualistic ” 
treatment and team-work (if rightly interpreted) will prove to have a peculiar attraction 

for young pupils. 

The teacher is expected to read attentively the introductory and explanatoj-y matter, 
and in so doing, to become perfectly familiar with tlic spirit of teaching English through 

Actions. 
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(By Harold E. Palmer.) 
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I. THE CLASSICAL METHOD AND THE DIRECT jMETHOD. 


Up to about forty years ago, the only system of language-teaching generally recog- 
nized or practised (m Europe and elsewhere) was the one that is generally alluded to 
as “The Classical jMethod." 

What is this “ Classical hlethod ” in its extreme form ? 

It is the one which treats all languages as if they were dead ; as if each consisted 
essentially’' of a collection of ancient documents to be deciphered and analyzed; thereby 
identifying the term Ihigins/ics with the term li(a-aiy tradition. 

It is the one which categorically ignores all considerations of phonetics, pronuncia- 
tion and acoustic image, and boldly places language on a foundation of alphabets, 
spellings and writing systems. 

It is the one which assumes translation to be the main or only procedure for the 
learning of vocabulary. 

It is the one which assumes tliat the mastery of word- and sentence-structure is 
to be attained mainly or solely through the memorizing of the so-called " rules of 
grammar.” 

The classical method, moreover, implies the classical attitude, -svhich assumes that 
all languages are dead, each having its " correct ” form fixed once for all, each exempt 
from the laws of evolution. 

In the light of modern linguistic x-esearch, this method and this attitude are con- 
demned on all counts as being unscientific, contrary to facts, and devoid of educational 
results. The classical method is considered by all the recognized leaders of modern 
linguistic pedagogy as being not only inefifectwe but positively vicious; as an unsuc- 
cessful and harmful method, inhibitive of idealistic or practical outcome. Those who 
have succeeded in their linguistic efforts are to^ be congratulated on having succeeded 
not because of but in spite of the classical procedure. 

Spelling, the memorizing of rules (often of doubtful authenticity), the deciphering 
of meanings, the translating (into a pidgin form of the motlier-tongue) of more or less 
archaic texts — ^that is roughly the sum of the activities of those who study according 
to the traditions of the classical school. 
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Should the reader demand evidence for the above sweeping stalcmculs, wc may refer 
him to the works avrd to the expressions of opinion of such authorities as jespersen, 
Sweet, Passy, Storm, Victor, Sievers, Sayce, Klinghardt, Walter, Kuhn, Widgery, Western, 
Lounsbury, Eggert, de Saussure, Egger, Kittson, Atkins, Hutton, Grandgcnt, Bloomhcid, 
Sapir, Ripman, Jones, Wyld, O’Grady, Cummings, Seebebaye and a host of others, not 
to mention those well-known educationists in Japan -(Japanese and foreign) who for years 
have striven in their efforts to transform the mediaeval into the sctciilific point of vierv- 
The sense of impatience and disgust which had been growing during the nineteenth 
century culminated some forty years ago in the open rebellion led by such reformers 
as Sweet, Jespersen, Passy, Victor, and others whose names are quoted above. And as 
an outcome of the cumulative protests of these fearless pioneers, the Reform or Direct 
Method came into being. 

We may easily imagine that, on some counts, the young reformers, in the heat of 
their zeal, at times exceeded the just measure. Nor can wc blame them. Deep-rooted 
piejudice can at times be combatted only by trenchant weapons. No doubt the reformers 
occasionally went too far in their wholesale condemnations and in their scathingly com- 
minatory attitude. 


In their protests against the abuse of translation they tended to condemn as an evil 
translation in any shape or form. In their protests against the abuse of the use of tJic 
mother-tongue they tended to condemn as an evil the use of the motlier-tongue in any 
shape or form. In their protests against the abuse of the use of disconnected sentences 
they tended to condemn in its entirety the use ot disconnected sentences. In their 
protests against the abuse of "Rules of Grammar" they tended to discredit the discipline 

fgHinst.the misuse of memorizing, they 

tended to discredit the process of memorizing. 

for '■'-I'fcl' fot Ions Stood 

fo, the reactron aga.nst the vicious methods of the pre-scientiBe age? It is a vfuc 

mi; he i„£! 


One in which translation in anv shane or fon-n u • i. , 
including the use of the mother-tongue and of the bilingui” dicUona'^" 

One „ ,vh.eh grammar, when taught at all, is tau Jht induetS : 

One “ ihRK writing; 

nected texts; tences is replaced by. the use of con- 

One in which pronunciation is to be tauDrht cr f 
phonetic basis; systematically on a more or less 
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One in which the meanings of. words and forms are taught by means of object 
lessons or by natural context; ' 

One in which the vocabulary and structure of the language are inculcated to a 
large extent by. questions asked by the teacher and answered by the pupils. 

The above broad description of the Direct Method is not, of universal application. 
Each reform ' or group of reformers had its special procedures.- Berlitz bars translation, 
the use of the mother-tongue and formal grammar, but is unfavourable to phonetics 
and (at the outset at least) does not use connected texts.' Gouin insists primarily 
on sequential ' context but ignores phonetics. Sweet is the apostle of the pro- 
gressive study 'of graded texts on a phonetic basis but advocates full translation. 
Cummings, not averse to translation and the use of the mother-tongue, favourably in- 
clined towards phonetics, has given a new life to the Prendergast Mastery ” method 
of fifty years ago, insisting on the .thorough mechanizing of type sentences, Coleman 
(so far as we can ascertain from his unpublished works) preaches the gospel of the 
intensive study and rhemorizing of purely colloquial texts ■ on a purely phonetic and 
semantic basis. Jones puts phonetics .first, is not averse to the use of the mother- 
tongue, is an advocate of connected texts, but does not insist on the modern colloquial. 
Passy,' on' the other hand, although putting phonetics first, abhors translation, but insist^ 
on connected texts in modern colloquial (Parisian) .French. Ripman, and those by 
whom 'he is largely inspired, advocate phonetics', more or less connected texts and in- 
ductive grammar, but are hostile (or have a half-hearted attitude) towards the colloquial 
and' the mechanizing of isolated sentences. In short : " So many men, so many 

opinions.” ■ 

As we have stated elsewhere, it is possible to reconcile views and procedures 
, which at first sight 'seem irreconcilable by adopting the -Principle of the “ Multiple Line 
of Approach.” An ideal Language Course should be so designed as to provide in its 
several sections teacliing material and teaching 'procedures ' calculated to satisly the 
requirements and exigencies of all teachers rea'ionably exempt from prejudice and (what 
has been called) “ fogeyism.” \ 

In this volume entitled ” English Through Actions ” (the technical title of which 
has been accepted as ” Oral Ostensive ”), we have endeavoured to cater especially for 
those whose 'attitude is the farthest removed from that of classical tradition. 

A'Vhatever may be 'urged .to the advantage or the disadvantage of the Direct 'Method 
(u.sing the term’ in. its widest interpretatiori), it is certain- that Direct Method procedures 
do form an essential ingredient in a complete course of English' Speech and Language. 

Broadly speaking, the principles of the Direct hlethod seem to have been intcr- 
j^ireted by three main groups of exponents, which, for the sake of brevity and convc- 
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nicrvce, we may associate with the names to Gouin, Berlitz, and Ripman. 

The Gouin treatment, fantastic as it appears to-day, is not without its merits, and 
and we owe a certain measure of gratitude to the originator of the' Series ” idea 
(exemplified in the present book by the section entitled Action Chains). Gouin, how- 
ever, ignored phonetics, and (judging him by his -translators) was heedless as to 
whether he taught the archaic or the modern form of the language, and oblivious of any 
distinctions between useful and useless speech material. 

Berlitz is equally disdainful of phonetics. The style of English used throughout 
his book moreover is neither classical nor colloquial, and represents a type of English 
unknown to any native speaker of English. His French, German and other editions 
may however be superior in this respect. In the early stages, Berlitz has no use for 
texts, and relies on a well-graded sequence of object-lessons and contextual devices. 


His point of departure is that of a Robinson' Crusoe teacher confronted with a Man- 
Friday pupil. Ignorant of the language of Man-Friday, unversed in phonetics and in 
any theory of language-structure, Robinson Crusoe must nevertheless establish through 
speech an effective means of communication between himself and his pupil. Starting 
from the simplest object-lessons, he proceeds constructively from the known to the un- 
known, and finally has the satisfaction of having caused Man-Friday to speak an intel- 
ligible form of pidgin which serves as their medium of communication, 

Ripman (die English interpreter of Victor, Alge and others) appears to have little 
recourse to object-lesson's or to systematic dialogues based on the classroom and its 
contents, but rather favours the analytic study of texts helped out by conventional 
pictures, such as the "Seasons.” He insists however on phonetics, and discourag-es 
translation and the use of the mother-tongue. ^ 

is inslZ bv “ English thrmg/t Actions 

- n"" 

...letprctcr of <hc Direct Method on the eontinu,! aetivil^ of teacher and X I 

^ - cordtr aL:." 

p— a .o,ica. a„d 

if crude, is at ieaat exempt r™.n Sre vocabulary, 

"inch arc made to pass as current Ennlish in the 'jords and Word-compounds 

V- may be considered as his superfars * 'vh° other- 
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II. HOW THIS BOOK CAME TO BE WRITTEN. 

■ • One of the aims of the Institute for Research in English Teaching is to prepare a 

complete Standard Course of English composed specially for use in - Japanese schools, 
and designed in accordance with the New Theory set forth in m}'' Memorandum on 
Problems of English Teaching in the Light of a Nem Theoiy. 

In paragraphs 132, 134 — 136 of the Memorandum the following statements are 
'made : 

SCIENCE VERSUS EMPIRICISM. 

A Scientifically Designed Course is one in which the most appropriate Speech 
Material is selected and presented through the medium of the appropriate Forms of 
Work, these Forms of Work being selected, proportioned and graded in a manner 
most likely to bring about the most economical and the most effective results,” 

THE MULTIPLE LINE OF APPROACH. 

" In designing a course on scientific principles, the difficulties of selecting from and 
arranging such an immense quantity of heterogeneous material are so great that it be- 
comes necessary to simplify the procedure. This may best be effected by making a 
collection of all the Forms of Work available and by classifying them in various ap- 
propriate ways. Those Forms of Work, for instance, which are designed to inculcate 
habits of pronunciation are brought together, grouped and graded, and these constitute 
what we may call the P 7 ' 0 }i 7 inciation Line of Approach. 

“ Those Forms of Work which are designed to teach the elements of reading may 
be brought together, grouped and graded, and these constitute what we may call the 
Reader Line of Approach. Those Forms of Work which require on the part of the teacher 
and pupils bodily activities (such as Imperative Drill) may be brought together, grouped , 
and graded, and be considered to constitute what we may call the Ot'al Ostensive Line of 
Approach. By so classifying the Forms of Work under the headings of such broad 
“ Lines of Approach,” the course designer converts a heterogeneous array of teaching 
devices and expedients into homogeneous divisions, the sum of which constitutes an 
organized whole ; he marshals his forces and places them in a convenient and practical 
form at the disposal of the teacher. 

" Each " Line of Approach ” may be a self-contained unit and may be used independ- 
ently of the others and yet complementing and being complemented by the others. 

“This is my conception of a Scientifically Designed Course.” 
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Ih-: p:cscnt book, English Through Actions, constitutes the Oral Ostensive Line of 
appro? ci\ referred to above and, as such, is one of the chief component parts of the 
forr.picte covitse. 

it may not be vrithout interest to users of this book to know something of the vari- 
o-.:-. plaices througii which it passed during its two years’ preparation ; ivadeed tliis 
V.n'iv,kilgo may be of positive bencht in showing the raison d'etre of certain procedures 
a: d >-f tlu: rcncuil arrangement of the teaching material. 

In 192::. I was requested by various teachers (notably those of the Peeress’ school) 
Uirai'.ii them with a practical and simple First Year's Course based on the principles 
« r phonetics, the Oral Itlcthocl and the Direct Method. I therefore set to work on the 


fust rough (haft and drew up the following set of desiderata ; 

1. U should be Teacher’s Book and not a Pupils’ Textbook. 

2. It should ho reading matter ; 


Hence : 


to 

U'.cth' 


It should contain fairly full instructions to teachers in order to serve as a guide 
who were more or less unacquainted with the technique of the oral and direct 


i: .a 
pva 

.A'' 

i.’O 


I, ‘"hould be honvgcncous (i.c. not divided into two or more independent sec- 
. an I i rocoed from the known to the unknown, from the simple to the complex, 
:,iaph by paragraph, from the beginning to the end; 

5. U should be compo.scd chiefly of alternations of Imperative Drill, Free Oral 
m, Conventional Conversation, Action Chains and Phonetic Drilis; 
f-. St si'.ouhl hr .suitable for use both by Japanese teachers and by foreign teachers 

I I . u. p..rc.h,. u,i, ,i,„„ tl.ai 11, c i,vo types of oml work that I had 

ia O.sten-sivc” and Contextual” are difficult to 

-.'I r 'I," T'' 11 npudal technique 

• f !i - . .. t'": frequent use of the motlier- 

, . . .. U..UU , evolve .h<T,c..h,es in the case of the foreig,. teacher ignorant 

■ ’ =.,1 q.oso whic. 

• 1 ,1,.. “'Mns, and for the 

•... f.nu „f ..\,,,,ronch in iisclf, il,e rejected <?«,- 

' ' “'■’'■ir-ndenl One of Ap,,roacl,. 


; ■ 

! ! ! ' 


5 •, 

' 1 


? 

I V 
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In accordance with this decision I produced the first manuscript (of loo paragraphs), 
and a typed copy was sent to the various teachers who had suggested the idea to me, 
AS" the joint request of the newly-fornied Institute and myself, Mr. W. R. F. Stier, 
during the summer of. 1923, undertook to revise and to augment this first manuscript, 
filling the gaps and adding fresh and richer material. This he did and, before his 
return to America, left with me a voluminous manuscript. Early this year (1924) I 
took this manuscript in hand with a view to a final revision. Although it was a marked 
improvement in every way on my original (Mr. Stier is indeed to be congratulated on 
his contribution), I felt dissatisfied. The material itself was well chosen and the grad- 
ing left little to be desired, but the general arrangement seemed to me to be too 
heterogeneous -and “scrappy.” Like my original document, it gave the impression of 
being a dazzling patchwork of Object Lessons, Conventional Conversation, Imperative 
Drill, Action Chaiiis and Free Oral Assimilation. In order to ensure the necessary 
variety and interest, the various threads were continually snapped, making it 
difficult for the teacher to follow the general development and to see the prograrnme as 
a connected whole. At my suggestion, Mr. Stier had already eliminated all the para- 
graphs embodying systematic pronunciation exercises (tliese to form the basis of a new 
and independent Line of Approach), but in spite of this the array of diverse materials 
and teaching devices was bewildering, and I feared that the teacher using the book 
would be unable to “ see the forest on account of the trees.” 

Of all the Lines of Approach, this one appeared to be the most complex and the 
one presenting the largest number of difficulties from the point of view of the course- 
designer and the teacher. 

I might indeed have contented myself with the Berlitz type of Direct lilethod 
treatment, but those who know the Berlitz book will agree that the treatment is sketchy 
in the extreme; the “ lessons ”• are mere outlines to be expanded and augmented by 
the competent and experienced teacher. Berlitz does not appear to have realized the 
necessity for the pupil to mechanize type-sentences and to derive from these an un- 
limited number of subsidiary sentences and combinations ; the pupil is assumed to be a 
super-learner, remembering eveiything at first hearing," and forgetting nothing. Moreover 
the highly organized systems of Action Chains and of Drill-like Conventional Co 7 iversation 
do not lend themselves 'to off-hand treatment. ■ " - - . ; , 

After many vain attempts to give a homogeneous treatment to a heterogeneous 
mass of material, I began to see the only satisfactory solution. I had already split hp 
the Complete Course into several component parts (each a “ Line of Approach ” with its 
own functions, technique and treatment) ; I had already effjcted a further separation by 
isolatino- the “ Ostensive ” and “ Contextual ” from each other : I would now go one 
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step further and split up the “ Ostensive ” into its component parts, isolating each so 
that it might contribute its share to a co-ordinated whole without confusion to the eye 
or mind. 

This work of dissection was soon accomplished, and English Ehrovgh Actions re- 
solved itself into a scries of five booklets (all to be contained within a single cover) 
and bearing the followging designations : 

Section i. Collective Imperative Drill. 

Section 2. Individual Imperative Drill. 

Section 3. Conventional Conversation. 

Section 4. Free Oral Assimilation. 

Section 5. Action Chains. 

Each of these " Sub-lines of Approach ” or “ Sections ” is presented as a complete 
entity, each with its special technique and system of grading. 

This arrangement, in my opinion, has the following advantages: 

1. The teacher is free to select or to reject at his discretion any section or sec- 
tion.s, according to their degree of suitabil|ty or unsuitability for his purpose. 

2. It is likely to satisfy the conflicting claims of teachers who require the fullest 
and most detailed indications, and of those who prefer an outline treatment. 

3. It shows all the reasonable possibilities of development without requiring the 
individual teacher to observ'c them all to the letter. 

4. ^ It provides the maximum of teaching material with the minimum of detailed 

iiistrvKlions, Instead of steering a middle courst? between the Scilla of the over-organiz- 
ed .and the Charybdis of over-free treatment, it presents Scilla and Charybdis conjointly 
in one volume. ^ 


Divide .nnd Conquer ■' eaye tl,c ndage. I have divided, and trust that the teacher 
u, ■h'-reby be enabled to conquer tile difficulties and perplexities that he may en- 

and dcu!o.,rar™r 


»'.«u ; : i ^ ti-o sec«o„s fo,- 

.bue,,;.,,:.,.’ the Free Oral 


HAKOI.D E. Palmer. 

Tokyo, October. iq2A. 



THE TECHNIQUE OF SPEECH = TEACHING. 

WITH SPECIAL APPLICATION TO THE DIRECT ORAL METHOD. 

1. “SPEECH” AND “LANGUAGE." 

“ English ” considered as Speech is a very different thing from “ English ” consider- 
ed as a La7ig}tagc'^. The former consists of the psycho-physical activities which are 
performed by individuals in conveying or recemng thoughts and emotions by the 
medium of the English language. The latter consists of the set of linguistic conven- 
tions embodied in the English dictionary and the most complete English grammar ever 
written or conceived ; it is a code. By an unfortunate terminological accident, these 
two different things are represented by the one word “ English.” 

English as Speech is acquired by the English child at an early age, and before he 
is five years old he is perfectly proficient in exercising the psycho-physical activities 
involved. Incidentally he has come to learn much about the code, but no serious 
attempt is made to teach him the code until at school he begins his study of formal 
grammar. 

The work of the teacher of English Speech is very different from that of the teacher 
of the English Language. The former is witnessed almost ideally in institutes where 
English deaf and dumb children are trained to speak, read and write. The latter has 
its extreme development in the class-room where English Language and Literature is 
the subject of study. 

The foreign student taking his English Lessons is primarily concerned with English 
as Speech. Unlike the English child, he has not formed any English-using habits; he 
requires an intensive training in the fundamental habits of English speech. His teacher 
must be prepared to start at the very beginning and to train him in the art of recog- 
nizing and making sounds both isolated and in fluent combination, of recognizing and 
uttering words both isolated and in fluent combination, of associating words and word- 
groups with their meanings, of forming new combinations on the model of those previously 
mechanized ; in short to train him in tlie elementarj'- and fundamental speech activities. 

There are comparatively few teachers of English Speech ; for the matter of that, 
there are few teachers of French Speech, German Speech, Japanese Speech etc. Apart 


See M.-nmrandum mi Prchlems cf Eit-lbh Ttachvigin tht Light of a jVmo Tktoty, parasraplu 9 to 19. 
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fro., thoso «ho have been trained in inatitnUona for the '“j; 

been trained to teacb their native speech. Those who are called t ^ ^ 

inspiring task of creating new users of English have perforce to start their work ’8"°'' 
of the first principles of Speech-training, for no Board of EdneaUon in any J 

so far seen the necessity for training those who are to devote themselves to the mission 
of pushing beyond its national limits the use of the mother-tongue*. ' ' 

hlost recruits to the international army of linguistic missionaries have come rom 
the ranks of teachers of the language-code,- and thesei without passing through any so 
of Speech-training Institution, start to work in their new profession .with no other, quali- 
fications than the tradition and technique of their old one. 

Imagine however such an Institution. . Imagine the advent of one who for many 
years has been engaged in teaching the finer details of the language-code and in inculca- 
ting the traditions and precepts of the classical school of literature. Conscious of, his 
erudition, of his method of interpreting old-, middle- and modern-English classics, of 
his scholarship and of his philological knowledge, - he comes to take Ins first lesson in 
the teaching of his native speech. He is handed, a- box- of matches and is told to talk 
about it for 30 minutes to a class of 30 foreign boys .(ignorant of -English), and to 
cause his pupils to talk about it. To ask- an architect -to give a demonstration of 
bricklaying would-be more reasonable, for probably, the ayerage .architect does know a 
good deal about bricklaying. 

The erstwhile teacher of the English language will probably manifest either bewil- 
derment or disgust. He will protest against the triviality of the proceedings. -Hercules 

* " It js indeed CvlTiotsS to Tcflcct thnt, although there -must be thousands of people teaching their native language to 
foreigners, hardly a single one has ever received any professional training -whatever ; ever^ one has had to pick up his 
subject in some haphazard way, and those who do become expert do so by dint of their own personal and unguided 
efiorts. I do not say that roost of them perform their work inefficiently, hut I do say that if they do perform their 
work efficiently it is due to fortuitous circumstances. ■ „ - ■ . ■ 

Hence it is that so many teachers of foreigners neither seek nor desire advice, pretexting,' as well they may, that 
no institution exists that is competent to train them, and that Ih'ey.kn’ow their business ns well as (or better than! any 
pf-ssons who may claim to ha\’c expert knowledge in this matter. - . , ‘ ' 

lor this profession of leaching one’s native language to foreigners is a curious one’in the sense that -It is' at present 
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in the toils of Omphalc was equally distressed. But if the teacher of foreign children 
(or adults) is to succeed in his new mission, he must know how to talk about a box 
of matches in such a way that his foreign beginners will understand him and join in 
conversatiqn with him. 

In these new conditions, (perhaps ignorant of the language of his pupils) he may 
feel utterly lost. He is not allowed to use a text-book ; he must not call upon his 
pupils to read (for they have never learnt to read his language), he cannot translate a 
a text to them nor ask them to translate a text to him. 

The teacher who for years has been teaching his native school-children how to 
read aiid write, and to get rid of their provincialisms will find himself equally perplexed 
when dealing for the first time with a class of pupils to whom his language is a 
foreign language. 

Both types of teachers, I repeat, find themselves at a loss in their new conditions. 
The less conscientious will not worrj’-, but will probably content themselves with 
desultory “ free conversation ” and suchlike wasteful forms of the pupil’s energies. The 
more conscientious, after a period of despair, v/ill take to experimentation and, with good 
luck, will find a way. 

One of the purposes of the present book is to provide such teachei's with the fullest 
indications concerning the new types of work that they are called upon to perform, and 
to furnish them with the teaching material which is most likely to produce good 
results. 

I had intended in the first instance to set forth a detailed programme in terms of 

Lesson I, Lesson II, Lesson III , each replete with the' fullest instructions, 

but this course proved to be impossible or inexpedient. It would have meant, among 
other things, a needless repetition, page after page, of insti'uctions or hints which could 
be given once for all at the outset. 

II. THE FOUR PHASES OF .ilSSmiLATION 

One of the first things that a teacher of Speech to foreigners should know is that 
new or unfamiliar Speech IMaterial is generally assimilated by the student in successive 
phases. Some of the teachers whom I am at present addressing may themselves be 
endeavouiing to acquire the speech habits of some foreign language. I sincerely hope 
that this is the case ; for such teachers, comparing tiieir experience with the statements 
I am about to put before them, -will better appreciate the necessitj'- for grasping the 
nature of the processes which underlie the learning of a foreign language. 

From the point of view of the teacher, this wilFbe “The Four Phases of Inculcation:' 
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from those who have been trained in institutions for the deaf and dumb, few have 
been trained to teach their native speech. Those W'ho arc called to the cxacting^ but 
inspiring task of creating new users of English have perforce to start their work ignorant 
of the first principles of Speech-training, for no Board of Education in any country has 
so far seen the necessity for training those who are to devote themselves to the mission 
of pushing beyo'nd its national limits the use of the mother-tongue*-. 

Most recruits to the international army of linguistic missionaries have come from 
the ranks of teachers of fhe language-code,- and theset without passing through any sort 
of Speech-training Institution, start to work in their new profession with no otlrer. quali- 
fications than the tradition and technique of their old one. 

Imagine however such an Institution. Imagine the advent of one W'ho for many 
years has been engaged in teaching the finer details of the language-code and in inculca- 
ting the traditions and precepts of the classical school of literature. Conscious of his 


erudition, of his method of interpreting old-, middle- and modern -English classics, of 
his scholarship and of his philological knowledge, - he comes to take his first lesson in 
the teaching of his native speech. He is handed a box of matches and is told to talk 
about it for 30 minutes to a class of 30 foreign boya .pgnorant of English), and to 
cause his pupils to talk about it. To ask- an architect -to give a demonstration of 

bricklaying would be more reasonable, for probably the average architect docs' know a 
good deal about bricklaying. 


The erstwhile teacher of the English language will probably manifest cither bewil- 
derment or disgust. He win protest against the triviality of the proceedings. Hercules 
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phase may conveniently be termed the Recognition Phase. 

I am aware that the term Recognition is not an ideal one, for it is possible to recognize 
a given unit without knowing its meaning, as when we say ; “ I have just heard you 

mention the name of somebody ; it is rather a difficult name and 1 can’t repeat it (in 
fact the group of sounds composing it has already faded from my memory) ; the name 
is familiar to me however, I have heard it before, I recognize it, but I can’t recollect 
for the moment who the person is.” As a designation of Phase II, however, the term 
recognition will suffice, provided that we interpret it in the sense of Rccognitmi {vague 
or precise) of the meaning of a given voord or chain of coords. Good examples are 
furnished by pupils going through their daily " Imperative Drill.” They hear the 
orders, they are perhaps unable to form complete acoustic images ; they would not be 
able to imitate or to reproduce the words contained in the order, but they recognize 
the chain of syllables contained in the order, and they probably execute the order. 

PHASE III. imXATION. 

If the unfamiliar unit is very short (one or two syllables), or is composed entirely 
of familiar speech-sounds, or has a strong acoustic resemblance to some previously-learnt 
unit (e.g. an accidental resemblance to some word or word-group in our own language), 
we are immediately able to form a more or less accurate acoustic image, and are there- 
fore able to utter it ourselves, i.e. to imitate (mentally or audibly) what we have just heard. 

We may conveniently call this the Imitation Phase, using the term in the sense of 
Phase during which we are able to utter a word or chain of words more or less accurately m 
imitatio7i of what we have just head'd. 

The meaning of the unit may be unknown to us, in whicJi case the Perception and 
Imitation Phases (i.e. Phases I and III) pass into each .other without the intervention of 
the Recognition Phase (i.e. Phase II). This is common in the case of young children, 
who, at a certain age, delight in echoing the (to them unintelligible) words and sent- 
ences uttered by adults in their hearing. 

PHASE IV. REPRODUCTION. 

The final phase of learning a Speech-Unit is that in which we are able by dint of 
memory to I'eproduce (after a more or less considerable lapse of time) a given word or chain 
of words previously perceived, recognized and imitated. This we may call the Reprodiiction 
Phase. We must however observe here again that the phases of Perception, Imitation 
and Reproduction may succeed each other without the intervention of the Recognition 
Phase (as defined). It is possible to perceive a Speech-Unit, to produce it by immediate 
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A still more earnest hope of mine is that the I'eader will not dismiss (either as 
being trivialities beneath his attention or as profound and unfathomable mysteries beyond 
his comprehension) after a single glance the indications that I am about to set forth 
for his guidance and help. He who teaches his own Speech to foreign students is 
necessarily a technician, and a technician must not be afraid of technique nor of tech- 
nical terms. 

Take for example the technical term Sj>ccch-Unit, I use this frequently and for a very 
good reason, a reason which the reader should appreciate ; 1 use it in order to avoid 

the constant repetition of the circumlocution '‘syllabic, group or chain of syllables, ivord or 
word-group or chain of words used in connected speech, such as phrases, locutions or sentences." 
For, mark you, in learning or in teaching “ Speech " we can draw no rigid distinction 
between the teaching of the syllable (or word) cat and the teaching of such units as the 
cat, black cat, catalogue, category, look at the cat, cat d nine tails, a cat's an animal etc., etc. 

For the teacher and learner of Speech (as distinct from the Hanguage-Code) is 
concerned with what de Saussure calls la chatnc parlee, that is, the chain of spoken 
syllables or the succession of acoustic images. 

The process of learning a new Speech-Unit (see definition above) in a language 
more or less unfamiliar to us is not a simple one. It may conceivably (and in the 
case of the young child generally does) consist of four distinct phases. 


PHASE I. PERCEPTION. 

While listening to our teacher (or any other person) who is speaking the unfamiliar 
language, we perceive once or more a given Speech-Unit. We do not know the meaning 
of the unit - so faint is the acoustic image that we form, that we cannot even repeat the 
unit after the teacher, far less reproduce it after an interval of time. We hear the 
unit, 've note that it exists, we may note that it is unfamiliar, and there is an end of 

Speech-Unit, it ,v.ll be for all practical purposes as if we had never heard it £ all. 
This phase may conveniently be termed the Perception Phase. 

phase il recognition. 
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teacher T/ic book's on t^u: desk etc,, mimickuig his pronunciation, intonation etc. In the 
margin of the text,' this phase is indicated by the capital’ letter C, the symbol iT stand- 
ing for the Iniitaiion Phase. 

Still later, the pupils will be tested in their capacities for remembering speech- 
material previously perceived, recognized and imitated. Those portions of the text con- 
sidered suitable for such tests are marked by the capital Jetter D in the margin, the 
symbol D standing for the Reproduction Phase. 


in. TYPES OF STIMULUS AND REACTION. 

The teacher teaches and the pupil learns ; this is a truism so obvious as to give 
the impression of a trivial playing upon words. We should however examine the state- 
ment, and come to realize exactly what it means in terms of class-room procedure. If 
the term teach means cause to learn, then we may say that the teacher causes the pupil 
to learn and the pupil learns — another obvious truism. But how does the teacher cause 
the pupil to learn ? What does he actually do? How may ^we describe concisely and 
accurately the sum of the class-room activities on the part of teacher and pupil ? I 
suggest the following formula : The teacher applies such stimuli to the pupil as -zuill 
ca7tse him to react to them, each stimulus and reaction being calcidated to make the pupil 
more propiciefit in using the language. 

The teacher holds up a book and says “ Book ” (or " A book ” or " This is a 
book ”) ; that is the stimulus. The reaction on the part of the pupil consists in associat- 
ing the word book and the object book. 

The teacher (with or without gesture) says to the pupil Take the book ; that is tlie 
stimulus. The pupil takes it ; that is his reaction. 

The teacher asks the pupil a question ; Is this a book ? (all questions are from their 
very nature demands for reactions). The pupil reacts by saying yes or no. 

The teacher tells the pupil to utter (or to write) a word, word-group, sentence or 
passage which he is assumed to have memorized or mechanized. This command is the 
stimulus ; the pupil’s compliance Avith the command is the reaction. 

Look at it whatever way we will, the sum of class-room activities is one long suc- 
cession of stimuli applied by the teacher, and reactions on the part of the pupil. 

The good teacher chooses the stimuli in such a way as to bring about a success- 
ful and useful reaction ; the more successful the reactions the greater the number of 
stimuli which can be applied in the course of the lesson. The bad teacher chooses his 
stimuli so carelessly that he fails to obtain successful or useful reactions. That is the 
difference between tire good and the bad teacher. 
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imitation, and to reproduce it subsequently from memory, without once having under- 
stood its meaning. This again is often exemplified in the case of young children.’ It 
is also exemplified in the case of adults who for- experimental purposes learn senes o 
"nonsense syllables’' (or chains of syllables). 


The four phases may overlap, or they may pass into one another by imperceptible 
transition, or may occur in more than one order of succession. In many eases the 
four phases seem indistinguishable, as when we learn a new unit lino sallu in one effort ', 
for sometimes a hitherto unknown or unfamiliar string of syllables may strike our cars, 
become intelligible through gesture or context, and form a perfect and permanent acoustic 
image. Those who are unversed in the psychology of speech may imagine that this is 
the usual or normal process of acquiring speech material; unfortunately it is the rare 
exception, proved by the performances of memory-prodigies who arc able to reproduce 
correctly a long passage or poem after one reading or of an unlimited number of 
foreign sentences after one hearing. 

But the average school-child is not a prodigy, and does not proceed nno saltti, and 
the teacher of Speech must therefore act accordingly. 


Much of the teaching material given in this book (more particularly in the Conven- 
iional Conversation and Action Chains sections) may be assimilated by the pupils in these 
four phases. It is indeed assumed that the teacher so far as possible will make it his 
concern to see that each group of material shall generally be treated in this order.' Let 
us take as a typical example Conventional Conversation Series 7. This material in 
the first place is ''presented” to the pupils in order that they may gain their first 
perceptions, ’ Those portions of the text which are assumed to be merely presented to 
the pupils and perceived by them, are indicated in the margin by means of a capital A, 
the symbol A standing for the Presentation or PerccpiiotC Phase. 

In the second place, the pupils are expected to recognize the speech-material ; they 
are expected to grasp the meaning of such expressions as on the desk, on the chair etc. 
In order to ascertain whethe’r the pupils really do understand, vre test them by asking 
questions to which the pupils may reply by a laconic VeP or Ah,, This portion of the 

te.xt is indicated in the margin by means of the capital letter B, the symbol B standimr 
for the Recognition Phase. ' ^ 

Tater the pupils 'are called upon to. imitate what .they hear,' to repeat after the 
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AVhat’s this? ' ’ • 

-Where am I’'going?' 

Wlierc’s the book? 

What’s this made of? 

What’s the colour of this paper? 

Execution of Orders, e.g. 

Teacher: Go to the door. (The pupil does so.) 

Laconic Assent or Dissent by pupils to statements made by or questions asked 
by teacher, e.g. 


It’s a book. 

You’re going to the door. 
It’.s on the desk. 

It’s made oTwood. 

It’s white. 


Teacher: Is this a book? Pupil: Yes.* 

Am I going to the door? No.* 

Recitation, by Pupils of Matter previously mechanized by them, e.g. 

Pupil: I’m getting up I’m going to the door I’m open- 

ing the door, etc. 

Conversion of a Form given by Teacher into some other form (e.g. Present into 
Preterite) : 


Teacher : Pupil : 

He goes home every day. He went home yesterday. 

.He comes here every day. He came here yesterday. 


The our Phases .oi Assimhation (A.'B.CjD,) and the above eight Types of ProcedxiTe 
(e,f,g,h,i,j,k,l,) give the following valid thirteen combinations, each of which constitutes a 
Type of Stimulus and Reaction ; — 

THREE “ PRESENTATION-PERCEPTION ” TYPES ; 

Ae. The teacher makes statements. The pupils listen. 

Af. The teacher asks and_answers Homogeneous Groups of Questions, 

The pupils listen. 

Ag. The teacher asks and answers Sequential Groups of Questions. 

The pupils listen. 

TWO "RECOGNITION” TYPES: 

Bi. The teacher issues orders. The pupils (collectively or individually) obey them, 
■thereby showing that they have understood or ” recognized ” the meaning 
of the words used by the teacher. 


^ Instead of or tio tlie pupil niighl merely nod or shake his head. 
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The art of teaching^ consists essentially ‘ in' using the right stimulus- at the right 
moment. If the majority of the stimuli result in faulty reactions, it means that the 
lesson is too difficult; the teacher is running on too high a gear. If the majority of 
the stimuli result in successful but useless reactions it means that the lesson is too 
easy ; the teacher is running on too low a gear. In cither case a bad use is being 
made of his and his pupils’ time ; the teaching is uneconomical. 

Just as the workman should have a sufficient variety of tools, recognize the utility 
of each and be skilful in using each, so should the teacher of Speech have at his disposal a 
sufficient variety of speech-teaching devices, and know how to make the fullest use of each. 
In order to assist him in making his choice, full indications arc given in this book 
(more particularly in the Conventional Conversation section) as to the different types of 
stimulus and reaction available in connection with any spccch-malcrial. The anal 3 'sis 
and classification of these types has been exceedingly perplexing. The first step, how- 
ever, was accomplished in determining the four Phases of Assimilation (dealt with iii the 
pievious section) and marking them respectively by the symbols A, B, C and D, 

My next step -was to determine eight types of procedures, marking each by the 
symbols e,f,g,h,i,j,k and 1 


e. Statements, e.g. 


This is a book, 

I am going to the door. 

If there isn t any chalk, I can’t write on the. blackboard. 

f. Homogeneous Groups of Questions and Answers, e.g. 

What’s this made of? It's made of wood. 

What s this made of? It’s made of glass. 

What s this made of? It’s .made of metal, 

What s this made of? It’s made of leather. 

What’s this made of? It’s made of paper. 

g- Sequential- Groups of Questions and Answers, e.g. 

Is the book on the desk ? Ves, it is. 

Is the book on the chair? No, it isn’t 

Where is it, then? It’s on the 'desk. 

Whats on the desk? The book is.- 

Answers previously set. forth ir 


in group-form 
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The teacher of elementaiy Speech must strive above all to obtain from his pupils 
immediate reactions and clean respo7ises. 

XV. IMMEDIATE REACTIONS. 

Students of Speech must form the habit of responding immediately to various 
stimuli. They must observe immediately, must mimic immediately, must so fuse the 
%vords to their meanings that one evokes the other immediately, must become so expert 
in analogical constructions that they can immediately form Derivative from Basic 
Speech-Material. The young child reacts immediately or not at all. Students must 
learn, for example, to answer questions without hesitation or delay ; they must be 
prepared to name an object immediately it is shown to them ; they must learn how to per- 
form the operation of substitution not only accurately but promptly. As for mechanizing, 
the production of a succession of syllables without a break is an essential part of the process. 

The average student of the present day tends rather to reflect and to calculate 
before he reacts ; he is rarely encouraged to react promptly, for the necessity for prompt 
reactions is not evident to those who have not given serious attention to the nature of 
speech activities as distinct from the study of the language itself as a code. 

The only certain way of causing pupils to fuse together the words of a foreign language 
with the thoughts for which they stand is that procedure which consists in its essence 
of a rapid-fire of stimuli and reactions (such as questions and answers). Rapid-fire docs 
not mean one question and one answer per minute but from ten to twenty questions and 
answers to the minute. One of the characteristics of language students is their inability 
to react promptly. Imagining that language study is primarily (or wholly) concerned with 
the developing of tlie reasoning and analytical powers, they underrate or despise all types 
of work designed to make them expert in “ snap-reactions.” 

As Bloomfield rightly says in his An Introduction to the Study of Language : — 

“ If the first foi-eign language is begun later than the twelfth year or so, we find a 
growing disinclination on the part of the pupil to go through the constant 2'>i'actice by 
v/hich alone success is attainable. Older students who have never before studied a 
language arc too exclusively practised in conscious, logical grouping of facts to accept 
tlic repetition of what is already understood but not yet assimilated \ when they have 
grasped the ” meaning ” of a text in terms of the native language, they arc disinclined 
to go on using the text with attention to the foreign cx^u-cssion. The necessary simpli- 
city as- to content of tl'.e elementaiy texts also bores them. At the age of ton or 
twelve, on the other hand, tlie pupil is attracted by .tlic novcH}* of wliat he learns, 
enjoys the growing j'.owcr of expresrion and understanding in a new medium, and tlic 
playing at being something sti-ange (e.g. an ancient Roman, a German, or a French- 
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Bj. The teacher makes statements or asks questions. The pupils (either by a 
laconic fcs or no or by a nod or shake of tlie head) show that they have 
understood or '‘recognized" the meaning of the woids used by the 
teacher. f 

THREE “IMITATION” TYPES: 

Ce. The pupils (collectively or individually) repeat after the teacher statements 
(laconic oi other) uttered by him. 

Cf. The pupils (collectively or individually) repeat after the teacher Homogeneous 
Groups of Questions and Answers uttered by him. 

Cg. The pupils (collectively or individually) , lepeat after the teacher Sequential 
Groups of Questions and Answers uttered by him. 


RIVE “REPRODUCTION” TYPES. 


Hf. The teacher asks questions in the foim of Homogeneous Groups. The pupils 
(collectively or individually) answer the questions. 

Dg. The teacher asks questions in the form of Sequential Groups. The pupils 
(collectively or individually) answer the questions. 

Dh. The teacher asks questions in mixed order. The pupils (collectively or in- 
dividually) answer the questions. 

Dk. The pupils, in response to some appropriate stimulus, ,iecite wmrds, word- 
gioups, lists of woids (such as numerals, days of the week, names of 
animals) or sentences previously mechanized. 

DI. The pupils, in response to some appropriate stimulus, convert words or sen 
teuees fuinished bp the teacher into some other form (e.g, to iaois, 
child to children, go to went, long to length). 


ZT'mT]! which will be found 

appmpriate symbols in the ma.gin. Thus ft: m,rgw““'rr 
ine matter contained in this oara»rank matr j ^ eieience [Ae. Ce.] means : 

(the pupils merely listening) or as'^statenjents h t>y the teacher 

2 cr Inm and in imitation of him by the pupils, ^ ^ teacher, each to be repeated 
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. And SO) profiting by my experience as a leanier of German, I- strove to become more 
proficient as a teacher of English. I simplified the questions ; I required none but simple 
answers. I gave my students every opportunity for producing the kind of reactions which 
I so desired. 

All my experience and experiments go to show that no amount of sentence-construct- 
ing ingenuity will compensate for the inability to produce cleancut I'esponses. The pupil 
may exhibit skill in assembling the various sentence-parts : subject, verb, object, qualifying 
and modifying words, phrases and clauses ; he may have a sound knowledge of the theories 
of grammar and syntax, but this skill and knowledge is of little practical avail unless it is 
accompanied by the capacity to deliver complete sentences in one span of thought. 

Those who do not share this view may urge, however, that the clean-cut response 
cannot be expected of any except the most advanced students. They may assert that I 
am pleading for an impracticable degree of perfection. " To require a student,” they 
may say, “ to produce by dint of mental calculation a complete English sentence, accurate 
in contents and construction, is already a sevei-e tax upon his linguistic capacities. To 
insist at the same time that the so-constructed sentence shall be delivered in one sustained 
thought-span is surely a requirement transcending the limits of reasonable expectation. Is 
it not demanding that the student should learn to run before he has learnt to walk?” 

On the contrary, the effort to produce a comparatively short and simple sentence 
cleanly is less difficult than to produce a comparatively long* and complicated sentence 
haltingly. It is not necessary for a beginner to recite long and flowing periods with the 
skill and readiness of a practised English orator. But when such a question is asked as 
“What’s the colour of snow? ” We have the riglit to expect the answer "It’s wliitc,” 
in one prompt unhesitating clean stroke. 

Tlic student must learn to lA’alk before he learns to run. And for this reason the 
English speech-material to be produced orally by the student must be speech-material of 
the simplest and most elementary variety ; and because it is simple and elementary, 
we must insist that it shall be produced cleanly and unhesitatingly. 

The clean-cut response is one of the indispensable conditions of progress in the study 
of a living language. The student either possesses a given sentence or he docs not 
possess it. If he possesses it, he can say it unhesitatingly. True, by improvising 
tentatively some sort of straggling string of isolated words on the off-chance of a lucky 
stroke, he may give the impression that he half possesses or nearly possesses the sentence, 
but this at best is a mere ev'asion, a cloak to conceal his ignorance. 

But the teacher who insists that his pupils shall execute his requirements is moralb* 
bound to provide them \\*ilh the means of executing them. If we require from our students 
clean rcsjxmscs we first train them in the art of giving clean rcspon'^cs ; if we i-cquijc froni 
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nian)j nor is he intellectually too superior to the simple content of the earlier lessons.” 


V. CLEAN REACTIONS. 

The reactions of the learner of elementary Speech -must be not only inimcdialc, 
but clean. 

Some twenty-two years ago, I gave my first English lesson by the Question-and- 
Answer method. A simple method on the face of it ; the teacher asks the question ; 
the student does the rest. The first thing that struck me was the fact that the stU' 
dents would give a ragged answer to a clean question. I could make the question as 
simple and as elementary as possible, but the answer (however .simple and obvious) 
would be halting and hesitating. 

What is a table generally made of?” That is a clean categoric question, admit- 
ting of one and only one equally clean and categoric answer : “ It’s generally made 

of wood.” But this clean and categoric answer would rarely be forthcorniim Tlic 
answer would be too short (“Wood”), or too long (“A tabic is generally made of 
wood”): It would be given slowly and hesitatingly, the student laboriously mnnufactur- 

mg it word by word (“ Generally-~pause--the— pause— table-pause— is— pausc—madc 

—pause— from— pause— wood”) without cadence, without rhythm, w'ithout stress, with- 
out intonation, and, of course, without the slightest attempt at anythin^- like English 
pronunciation; just a string of mere isolated words. ^ 

The faulty pronunciation Avorried me of mnrcp 
davs T ' course, especially as in those prc-phonctic 

day, I could no effective way of teaching pronunciation. The faulty graniLr and 

^mantles also aroused m me a desire to find some means of taking np arms aoninst 

this sea of inaccuracies, but over and above these thinos T st. . - ° 

undeeisiveness, against these weak and ragged r«pot"f' 1 ionold o ‘"a 

hrm answers to bear at- Ua t- ■c* , sponses. 1 longed to receive clean and 

precision. ’ unhesitatingly and with 

T a time, I was taking lessons in oral German. I noted the u i • i 

I. as a student, experienced in producing clean ansivers to tr ! which 

German. My diagnosis in this particular case wac t-b f t-i ^ questions put to me in 

difficult; I was prepared (and am still prepared) to asked of me were too 

unhesitating answers to the type of question whilh the teacher 

The questions Avere mostly of that type Avhich ne 1! ? ? of asking. 

-th unsuspected traps and pitfallsT deliberatiol 

keen that I should give clean answers • if Ziv resn ' teacher particularly 

not too atrocious i„ fo™ he was satisfi;d; a^d 

more complicated torture. ' ^ to submit me to further and 
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5. The teaching shall be inspired by the following formula : Progress in the study 
of living language is proportionate to the number of word-groups perfectly mechanized 
by the student. 

6. In the classroom, “ snap-work ” shall be given a greater importance than work 
of the deliberative-reflective order. 

There are however two possible cases in which the doctrine of the clean response 
may occasionally be disregarded : 

(a) In a “natural-method ” course designed for children under the chuto gx-'ade, 
for in such a course spontaneity and intuition are more important than precision and 
exactness. 

(b) In special lessons intentionally devoted to the development or the testing of 
the pupil's capacity for abstraction and reasoning. 

Moreover, on grounds of economy, we must strive for the clean response. Where 
a faltering I'esponse occupies from ten to twenty seconds of school time, the correspond- 
ing clean response occupies from two to four seconds. Imagine a class of thirty students 
each being questioned in turn. Imagine thirty answers each delivered in varying degrees 
of hesitation and uncertainty, and each therefore requiring repetition or correction, A 
faltering, uncertain answer generally means an inaudible or half-inaudible answer. 
The teacher fails to catch it, and calls upon the student to repeat it. The 
other pupils fail to hear it either, and sit there passively awaiting their turn when their 
eai'-memory might be profiting. How many such questions can be asked and answered 
in the course of the 40-minutes’ lesson ? And how many of those minutes are actually 
utilized by each member of the class ? It is not to be wondered at that many teachers 
condemn the oral lesson on the ground that it requires and wastes too much time. 
And in so condemning the oral lesson, they are often right, for the oral method exacts 
as a shic qua non the prompt and clean response. 

Imagine now our same class of thirty students working under the system of the 
clean response. It may take from one to three minutes for the teacher to complete tiic 
circuit of thirty pupils ; this means that no one pupil is kept waiting longer than three 
minutes for his turn. While waiting he may hear or must liear the remaining 29 ques- 
tions and the 29 answers ; he must be alert, for his turn will not long be delayed ; 
he has no time to doze. Or the responses may be in chorus. But chorus answers, 
unless clean, arc valueless (for what teacher can hear thirty hesitating answers simul- 
tancoush' ?). - 

VI. THE EMBARR.\SSINCx SILENCK, AND A FEW REITEDIF^. 

But in spite of all his efforts the teacher may often find it difficult to obtairi the 
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'* snni^vvorU if wr }' niS' U ir. • n' •> (f t;.>- r -t 
be caicful la I'lovide that v. u v U! r- J’t *•■ 
for it. We inuNl »''l e:;’j' >t eb-.i'*, ^ ■ t. '• ■ 

cncot!r.i”cd or itaint d In t'ive them ; v *, r". . ■ • .> 

pujiil lo \'.r b.'.’. c i*.<v :I !;*, to j : 

To tuuicita’-c oi.il v.otk in lau : ■. t 
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his function as the furu'k.hir of t‘ur nt • b i ; i 
%vhat he has not tocrived. 

SometiuK’S the teacher, by v Cd;-'. j t'.'-- n <-■ '■r , 

couraging f.Cs'ane, will du .y t ,■ 

of this maik of symiMthy, d-- j u- ;!• ;.;r .• \,v f! - 

Icnchcr *' .snjlcm on itt i high a t.e.sj ; ” .ool ii (;*:;>■ ; •• 
obviously beyond Ihc cay.acity of » vi-n ;‘m- I - t y 
other hand, will bore his ekes itsff 5>y •’>r.;:^:.k ' r 
and useless repelUious of ^ ** S "^*'T ■ ' • ** J ’ 
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1 . pupil shall not be required U.pr-.Uwr anv •■,vr % V'd- i* < , ? 

group or sentence) until he has liad ample op. oilnnlth-.. of I,.' y.:..' ; " T*' 
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another matter. In any case however I give him thh reason for my silence and it is for 
the teacher to decide his consequent course of action, ■ - - . 

’ "3. The teacher asks me (still at full speed) a question. I understand the form 
and body of the question, but what is obviously the chief word is unknown to me, and 
so I remain silent. My answer should be “ I don’t understand the word [so and so] ” 

(probably " Daitai no imi wa wakarimasu keredomo [ — J to iu kotoba ga wa- 

karimasen ” or, more simply, “ [ ga wakarimasen ”). The teacher will there- 

fore either endeavour to explain the unknown word to me or (perhaps better) pass the 
question to the next pupil. 

4. The teacher asks me a question. I understand it perfectly but, either for want 
of the essential word in the answer or because I cannot frame the answer to my satisfac- 
tion, I remain silent. I could inform the teacher of my plight by saying “ Henji ga 
iemasen,” "Toi wa yoku wakarimasu keredomo henji ga dekimasen ” or "Tekito na 
kotoba ga iemasen,” but unfortunately I have never been taught or trained to use these 
eminently useful sentences. 

I suggest therefore to the teacher of English Speech that he should at the outset 
give his pupils a regular drilling in such sentences as 
I didn’t hear. 

I didn’t hear what you said. 

I didn’t hear your question, 

I didn’t quite hear your question. 

As I didn’t quite hear your question, will you say it again ? 

Or will you repeat it ? 

Or would you mind saying it again ? 

Or would you mind repeating it ? etc. 

I don’t understand. 

I don’t understand your question. 

I’m afraid I don’t understand your question. 

Please say it again more slowly. 

Would you mind sajdng it again rather more slowly ? 

I don’t understand tlie word (so-and-so). 

I understood all you said except the word (so-and-so). 

I understand your question, but I can’t answer it. 

(I understand your question but) I can’t find the right word for the answer. 

I can’t answer ; please pass, 

or even simply : Pass. 

I can’t answer your question ; please pass my turn. 
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immediate and unhesitating answer. His question may be followed by an awkward 
pause and an embarrassing silence. The pupil will either not answer at all, or will 
delay his answer for several seconds. 

I have endeavoured to ascertain the various possible causes of this pause, for unless 
we know the cause or causes we cannot vciy well find the remedy or remedies. 

On recent occasions I have taken lessons from capable teachers of Japanese ; some 
lessons being private (with myself as the only pupil) and others collective (in which 
I found myself one of many pupils). I have noted my impressions and my reactions. 
The following are the results of my observations. 

I. The teacher asks me at full speed a question (in Japanese). Kithcr because the 
teacher’s voice is not sufficiently loud, or becau.se I am hard of hearing, or because of 
some distracting noise (such as the slamming of a door), I fail to catch the sounds 
and form no acoustic image. My answer should therefore be “ I beg your pardon, 1 
did not catch your words.” I should be justified in giving such an answer, for the 
same conditions might occur even if the question had been put to me in English. 
Unwilling to speak English during a lesson conducted in Japanese, and not knowing 

how to express in Japanese the only possible answer, I remain silent, trusting that the 
teacher will repeat his question. 


^ Th« teacher does not know whether my silence is due to sl.yucss, deafness or 
ignomnce. A wort of guidance from me would relieve him and show him how to act. 

for all to use some such Japanese sentence as the laconic " Kikoemaseu ” or tile 
more expheW and detailed ” Sumimasen Pa vnl-., vu , J^otmasen or rne 

kudasai ” T U kikoemascn kara, mo Ichido itle 

for ‘/^reftd :: ^tf^fte—cr"' "" 

exces'sive^t' mrautoy™ b ‘‘““"‘’"l' 

sufficiently familiar to me I fail to form ^ of the question was not 

I can give should be “I’m afraid I d t 

teacher’s discretion either to repeat the^o T the question,” leaving it to the 

tion to another pupil. and put the ques- 

ga, o kotoba imi ga yL^TkarimL'eT ^^"^ences as “Sumimasen 

hayakute. yoku wakarimasen kara, mo suLsir^ukT • 

"^^Whlh^trr kudasai.-''” kudasm.” Or more laconi- 

»»3umed t'.:: . sentence thnt J n,u 

S a concession to my weakness is 


I 



Well ns a inaltcr of fact.. 

I.et me tlnak now 

Well now, Icl me tlilnk 

Aha, yes, let me think 

Yes, I nndcr.slnncl ; let me think now 

Just wait a moment will you? 

Yes, just wait a moment 

Yes, I understand the question 

Oh, yes. 

SfFFIXKS 

I suppose. 

isn’t it? aren’t they? don’t you? etc., etc. 

I should imagine. 

I think. 

isn’t tliat so? 

if I'm not mistaken. 

unless I’m very much mistaken. 

VII. OVER-PROMPTING AND UNDER-PROI^IPTING. 

Prompting is often a necessity. One of the functions of the teacher is to prompt 
the pupils who are unable to react to stimuli. Prompting is an art in itself, for as 
much damage can be done by over-prompting as by under-prompting. For various 
reasons, set forth in the foregoing sections, a pupil may fail to respond. If his inability 
to respond is due to his having forgotten a necessary Speech-Unit he must be prompt- 
ed, if it is due to other causes, he need not or must not be prompted. In this matter 
the judgment of the teacher comes into play. He must use his discretion as to wlien 
to prompt and as to how much or how little to prompt or, indeed, whether to prompt 
at all. 

As a student I am often the victim of “ over-prompting.” I hear the question, 
pause for a moment to prepare my clean answer in one superb clean cut ; the teacher, 
misinterpreting my pause, starts a needless prompting, and my self-confidence is gone. 
Or, in the course of what may happen to be a rather long and complex (but clean) 
response, I pause to take breath and to prepare for the concluding phrase. My pause 
is misinterpreted by the teacher, Avho tliereupon prompts me — and I at once break 
down. If my teacher does this fi-equently, I acquire the nervous and fatal habit of 
plunging into the ansAver so rapidly as not to give a chance to the teacher to interrupt. 
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Puptl. What is it used for? 

Teacher. Yes, what is it used for? 

Pupil. A knife used for? Now let me sec.. Well now, what is a knife 
used for ? Bless my soul, why a knife's used for cutting' things v.'ith, 
isn’t it? 


I do suggest however that a moderate and rational use of such stopgaj^ devices or 
" fillers-in ” is better than the embarrassing blank silence ; the teacher having no notion 
as to whether his question has been understood, and the pupil, through ncrvov\s shyness, 
unable to utter any words at all. 

Especially in the " awkward period ” might such devices be adopted. Later the pupil, 
■with increasing confidence, may be encouraged to dispense with this conversational 
bridge. 


After all, English people themselves are not always prepared to give an immediate 
and categoric answer to any question that might be fired at them at shoit range. Jfl 
were suddenly asked the question " What’s a fence generally made of? ” I should 
probably^ respond “A fence? Well let me sec now, it’s generally made of wood, I 
suppose ” and nobody would accuse me of inability to ” think in English.” 

^ If the Japanese pupil does not say these stopgap forms in English (and especially 
if his teacher forbids them) he will most certainly ihhik them (and perhaps utter them) 
in Ja^nese, and we shall probably hear : 

E to, Sd, E, so desu. ne etc., etc. 


which IS not desirable at all ; in fact the utterance of such time-gaining expedients will 
piove that our pupil, while endeavouring to speak English, is in reality "thinking in 
Japanese. -To choose the lesser of any two evils is a wise procedure, and rather than 

abu'^ft time-gainers. I should welcome even an 

tl.- 1. Z f fillers-m and .stopgap expressions, or of " echoed questions,” and I 

think that most teachers will agree with me. 

I suggest among others the following fillers-in. 


"Prefixes 

Well, 

Well now, 

Let me see, 

Well, let me see 

Well now, let me see 

Well let me see now 

W^ell T suppose. 
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treated at any previous sitting has already, to a large extent, been forgotten by the pupils. 
To conclude a lesson on say page 59 and to begin the next lesson at page 60 is a 
procedure highly suggestive of cramming. It must be left to the discretion of the tea- 
cher to decide in what degree the principle of overlapping progression should be carried 
out. The following varieties (expressed symbolically) may be suggestive. 


ab, 

be. 

cd. 

dc. 

etc.. 

abc, 

bed, 

ede. 

def. 

etc.. 

abc, 

ede. 


gbi. 

etc.. 

abed, 

bede, 

edef, 

etc.. 


abed, 

edef, 

efgh. 

etc., 



The prevalence of what ps}'chologists call plateaux (periods during which the pupil 
makes no progress) is very largely due to the contrary procedure, which for tire sake 
of contrast we may call “ End-to-End— Progression.” 

IX. SUB-PERIODS 

A school-period generally lasts about forty-five minutes. During the first two years 
at least, a whole period should never be spent on any one form of work. In the first 
place, a change of work is always productive of intei'est ; apart from considerations of 
interest however, variety is essential. 

If the present book were used to the exclusion of any other for a given class, a 
sub-period might well be divided into five sub-periods of 9 minutes, each being devoted 
to any one type of work set forth in this book. Or the teacher, according to his dis- 
cretion, ma}^ make some periods longer and others shorter. 

As a matter of fact however there wdll be other claims on the precious 45 minutes, 
for a portion (even a considerable portion) of each period must be devoted to forms of 
work not figuring in the present book, notably systematic exercises in ear-training and 
pronunciation.^ Before the teacher has advanced very far in the present book, he may 
find it necessary to make use of a further Line of Approach viz. “ English Through 
Questions and Answers.”2 It is therefore evident that the time devoted to the English 
lesson during the first year will be very fully occupied with these fundamentally im- 
portant speech-teaching forms of work, and that, apart from all questions of desirability 
or undesirability, considerations of time will probably pi-eclude the possibilities of in- 
troducing prematurely forms of -work i-elating to reading and writing. 

1. A section of the Complete language Course to he entitled Systematic Exercises in English Pronunciation,” 
is noiv in preparation and avill duly he published by the instilude. 

2. jSTow in preparation by the Institute. 
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I am praying that I may achieve ray sentence unhelped and alone, and while I am 
“ thinking the foreign sentence ” I am thinking simultaneously in English : " I do 

hope my teacher won’t give me any unsolicited help, because if he does, I shall break 
down.” With the result that I can’t think the foreign sentence at all. 

On other occasions, however, I may come to a dead stop in the course of my 
otherwise clear and decisive sentence. I have broken down for want of a forgotten or 
unknown word. The seconds pass by, and with my eyes I send out a frantic 5.0. S. 
for help (“ Please, please, just supply me with the missing word ; you must surely know 
that I have broken down merely for the want of one word.”). And on this occasion 
the teacher does not prompt me, but repeats the question wearyingly again and again 
(“ What’s the good of your repeating that perfectly understood question when all I want 
is the one missing word in the answer ? ”). Or else the teacher does supply the missing 
word and, to my dismay, the remainder of the sentence as well; just that part of the 


sentence that I know best I 

It is at times difficult to distinguish between over-eagerness or sheer laziness on 
the part of one s pupils. The teacher who has come to know his class and the indivi- 
duals who compose it will have no difficulty in diagnozing the two extreme types, and 
will act accordingly. 

I have heard teachers correct where correction is unnecessary; in other cases I 
have noticed them refrain from correcting when correction was necessary. There are 
inaccuracies of all degrees, from the most venial to, the most mortal ; it is for the tea- 
cher to juoge the degree of offense against the standard. Over-correction and over- 
promptmg will have the effect of undermining the self-confidence of pupils— they will be 
vcc need to spccchlcssness ; under-correction and under-prompting will result in laxity, 
ptcgin-specch and other undesirable consequences. The teacher of Speech who under- 
stands (consciously or unconsciously) the technique, of his work will make few 
criois o ju gment ; the amateur or inexperienced teacher will make many. As a student 

tZTJTn , activities of my 

pm o L or ‘ ^‘=8“'''''=== “f “'aa- f^ation as 

prompict.s or correctors. 


VIIL 


uvii.i<.lapping progression. 

:Zt“r ^ mat","'" — 

amgic s,tt,ng, the teache,- should rather assume that the matter 
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To adopt the contrary procedure is at limes equally unsatisfactory, but for a 
different cause. While it is possible to say / am dropping these pieces of chalk and to 
suit the action to the word, it is practically impossible to say I aw dropping this piece 
of chalk in the short interval between the releasing of it and its arriv’’al on the floor. 
Much depends, of course, on the length or shortness of time occupied by the activity ; 
such activities as writing a word on a blackboard, reading a book, pushing a desk, 

o 

pulling a chair, tearing a sheet of paper into pieces, cutting a match into pieces, etc., 
lend themselves particularly well to the progressive conjugation ; whereas activities such 
as dropping a match, opening a book, cutting a piece of string, etc. are already • ac- 
complished before the teacher can finish his sentence. 

Another difficulty in connection with the Present Progressive tense is due to the 
fact that the expressions I am coming, / am coming back, / am going, I ain going out 
etc,, have also a future meaning (/ am going there next year). Nor is this all; a large 
number of English verbs are insusceptible of being used in the Present Progressive tense 
unless they happen to express a peculiar or exceptional meaning. Thus, we cannot say 
I am seeing the book, I am being here, I am having a pencil, etc., (but we can say / a7n 
seeing to the matter, 1 am being follozved, I am having a Icssoii). 

^This difficulty has been particularly acute in those two highly systematized sections 
entitled Conventional Conversation and Action Chains. In the former case no other solu- 
tion seems possible than to make as extensive a use as possible of such activities as 
may be expressed by the Present Progressive. It may be well for the teacher to note 
that in one of the other Lines of Approach entitled English Through Questions and Anszoers, 
for reasons which will be obvious to the user of that book, an exclusive use has been 
made of the Non-Progressive present. 

In the section entitled Action Chains, the solution was quite easy : the persons per- 
forming the actions use the Present Progressive, but when, at a later stage, they relate 
what they do day, they use the ordinary (Non-Progressive) present tense. 

In this whole question it is for the teacher to use his judgment. He must however 
always insist that the answer should correspond to the question. What do you aa? rc- 
quires as an answer Iread,^tc., and IVhat are you doing ? requires I am zvriitng, 

I am reading etc. 


2 . 


THE PAS T TENSES. 


A perhaps still greater difficulty occurs when it comes to discriminating between 
the functions of the Preterite (/ / -r./.,) and the Present Perfect (/ /...r tc^ 

I have written). The importance of the distinctions involved, aad the difficulty m ma g 
foreign students understand and observe such distinctions are generally both und 
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- , • X. PROPERTIES ■ - . . _ ■ - . 

At the beginning of each lesson, the teacher will make sure that he has conve-' 
niently close to hand the various objects which are likely to be used in the course of 
the lesson. . If a reference is going to be made to '* a Japanese book," as contrasted 
with " an English book," the teacher must make sure that a Japanese book is available.' 
Should a Japanese book by oversight not be available, he must not say “ Let's pretend 
that this is a Japanese book.” In the case of such an oversight, he would have to cut 
out any reference to a Japanese book. Nothing is so likely to spoil the smooth working 
of a lesson as interruptions or hesitations arising from the absence of the necessary 
“ properties." 


NOTES CONCERNING THE TREATMENT OF CERTAIN DIFFICULTIES 
CONNECTED WITH ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

AND COMPOSITION. 

I. THE PRESENT TENSES. 

An ever-recurring difficulty in the teaching of English by means of the Direct 
Method is the distinction between the classical present tense (I get up) and the pro- 
gressive present tense (I am getting up). As compared with the more comprehensive 
French je me leve or the German ich stehe aiif, either English f5nn seems more or less 
awkward and unnatural. (A very similar difficulty is experienced by those who arc 
teaching Japanese by the Direct Method, when considerable doubt exists in the choice 
betweeii or oileimasu, iorimasu or toitcimasii.) To intermingle the two forms 

during the first lessons tends to confuse the beginner, who is generally unable to 
assimilate two forms the semantic difference between which is not clearly marked. 
Some teachers of English therefore would confine themselves to the form I ^et np, 1 

reriod^*^ The^ ^ / am getting up, 1 am taking, at a later 

Le preset ^ n T ™»^ds, is the 

‘^ound c^LTT ^ periphrastic form. This reason, sound or un- 

bound cannot excuse the incorrect semantic association of I o-et np I take rvith the 

ostensive performance of such actions. In actual speerh n../ f f Z 
maeician or a ^ - - ccuai speech usage, it is only the stage 

by veSl 4 bis actioi 

Gentleman, Itak^WsW I ' f ("Now watch me closely, ILadies and 

With this handkerchief.... '"etc) T 

to the door or / opPPi/ie rfac-'whenZfis Z"" °'V^ 

Eagltsh, tat few would dare to call it natural Eng&l, ® ° 
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3, shall-should; will—would. 

lie throughout the ’English-speaking world that the subject suggested by 

! . '^ords given above is extremely complex. Not only does usage differ from 
region, but it differs also according to the style of speech ; the older classical 
I- also differs very greatly from the modern style. 

safest line to follow when teaching elementary English speech is to consider 
towjng paradigm not only as constituting the most normal and neutral future and 
^ditiotiaj^ but also as behig a scheme to rvhich no exceptions need be made. It 
‘^s the smallest risk of ambiguity. Moreover the scheme is consistent with classi- 


cal 


’^sage. 


Positive 
I, We SHALL 
You WILL 
He, They WILL 


INTERROGATIVE 

SHALL I, we? 
SHALL you ? 
WILL he, they ? 


I, We SHOULD 
You WOULD 
He, They WOULD 
txiay be summed up as : 


1 pers. 

1 

? 

1st 

S 

s 

2nd 

W 

s 

3rd 

w 

w 


. The form c«7/ rm is abundantly used ; but this is no normal future, but an cxprcs- 
prach'caliy equivalent to fkasc or be so good as io. 

ShaU you go?~T)o you intend to go? 

Hv// yotc. gi; ~ Please go. 

dihall he is frequeath* used, but not as a xaurc future. Compare 
iC' 7 / he gn/=Has he the intention of going? 

Skiid le Don't you tiiink he had better go? 


SHOULD I, we? 
SHOULD you? 
WOULD they? 
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estimated by the average teacher, who is too often inclined to agree with his adult 
pupils that the distinctions are too fine to warrant serious study. But dare we dismiss 
as trivial enors such productions as Where have you been yesterday morituig ? or Did 
you zvrite to him yet? Can we afford to pass the expression The doctor came? when the 
speaker really means The doctor has come ? Would the business man be satisfied wiilt his 
clerk, who writes to a debtor saying This amount coas oiving to us for three months instead 
of This amount has been owing to us for three months ? 

The explaining of complex and involved semantic distinctions, however important 
they may be, hardly came within the scope of the present book.’ 

In the present book however examples of the two tense-types occur, and the pupils 
must be made to observe that a distinction between them exists, even if they fail to 
grasp the distinction. 


They may certainly be trained to associate the Preterite with an expression of time 
completely past (/ got up yesterday) and to associate the Present Perfect with the ex- 
pression now. 

A more confusing case occurs when we compare 1 took it just noiv with / Jiavc just 
taken it. While realizing the fact that the two rival expressions have a similar semantic 
content, we also realize that the respective modes of thought underlying them are very 
different. The all-important thing however, in the present connection, is to nip in the 
bud the tendency (almost universal among foreign students of English) to use respective- 
ly just and just now in the wrong places, or indeed to make no distinction whatever 
between them. They must be trained, even by dint of mechanical repetition to form 
the habit of saying " I took it just now ” and “ I have just taken it.'’= 

Here again, the teacher should insist above all on the students listening so care- 
fully to the form of the question or stimulus that they will use the same form in their 
response. Thus if the teacher asks What have I just done ? the pupil will answer You 
lave just taken the book, and not You took the book just now; if the teacher asks the 
^es lon^ lat id I do just now ? the pupil must not answer You have just taken the hook. 

pr"t bt thrwL 

pove by th; wordMg of the.r answer that they really have observed. 


2 A tliird foriti, of Course* exists vi? y ' y 7 • - • 

fo™ and in vie.rof entirely different meaning (i e. 
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sion r ve goi a hook, 'have got is the pcesent perfect tense' of the verb to get, the word 
have being auxiliary and the word got a past participle. 

Unfortunately however, neither form is what may be called “ neutral ” or “ colour- 
less ” English ; as the one type inclines towards the classical and archaic, so does the 
other incline towards the purely conversational. The use of either form in the class-room 
I'las its advantages and disadvantages ; the choice between the two evils must be left to 
the teacher’s judgment. The teacher may bear in mind, however, that the most eminent 
authorities on the teaching of Speech favour the use of the freer and more familiar ex- 
pression. The reasons are not far to seek; it is only in accordance with the natural 
process of Speech-learning to become acquainted with the familiar before the formal, the 
spoken before the written and the modern before the archaic. 

In this book the less classical expression has been used almost throughout. 

5. NON-SUBJECT WHO AS COMPARED WITH WHOM. 

Most of what has been said above (concerning have and got) applies with equal 
force to the point about to be treated. Whom did yon see ? is certainly classical ; Who 
did yon see ? is conversational, each perfectly “ correct ” in its own domain. Edward 
Sapir in his remarkable book “ Language,” devotes many pages to an analysis of the 
causes which are slowly but effectively driving ■whom into the limbo of dead words. 

The use in the class-room of either Whom did yon see ? or Who did yon sec ? has 
its advantages and disadvantages. Here again the choice between two evils must be left 
to the teacher's judgment. In this book, the word is shown as tvho(iii). 

The difficulty is increased when the word •zuhofin) is used in connection with a 
preposition ; To -whom did yon give it ? is severely classical ; Who did you give it to ? is 
conversational ; but Whom did yon give it to ? is neither, and To ’who did yon give h ? 
is unknown. In such ca.ses, therefore, the teacher is given the choice between the first 
two forms. 

6. THE END-POSITION OF I'HE PREPOSITION. 

There is a popular linguistic superstition to the effect that to place a preposition at 
the end of a sentence always and in all circumstances constitutes a solecism. Some 
concede that tlie end-position is permissible In the spoken but not permissible in the 
Written language; the story is familiar to us of the school-master who, correcting one of 
his pupils’ compositions roared out : " Smith, how often hav'c I told you you nnisn't use 
a preposition to finish a sentence with ! ” The fact of the matter is th.it the end-posi- 
tion of the preposition is at times the only position possible in both the classical and 
the colloquial extremes of English, and that in very many cases the front-position is 
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You shall, of course, has long since lost its imperative force, and in modern Trnghsh 
is used almost exclusively for purposes such as “ If you are a good little boy you shall 
go to the Circus next week.” 

J will for I shall. 

I shall is the normal future, and marks intention irrespective of the wLshc.s of the 
person spoken to. 1 7oUl is not a normal future, but it is very extensively used, particularly 
in order to indicate that the speaker’s intentions arc subject to the consent of the 
person spoken to, to indicate assent to a request made to the person spoken to^ or to 
constitute a promise to the person spoken to. Compare 

I shall go.=I intend to go. 

i Subject to your consent I will go. 

Very well, I consent, I will go. 

,I promise you that I will go. 

It would seem that confusions between should and would arc less liable to misinter- 
pretation or confusion than between shall and -will. 

Note in conclusion that all four words arc generally subject to strong Aveaken- 
ing. Thus I will is generally pronounced FU, shall / as sh’ll /, you would as you'd 
etc. Note also that shall not, will not, should not, would not almost invariably bcconic 
shadt, won’t, shouldn't, wotddn't. 


4. CERTAIN USES OF THE VERB TO GET hS> COMPARED WITH TO HAVE. 

Such expressions as What have you, ? I have a hoolc, dVhy had you it ? Idas he not 
one? are chat acteristic of precise (and obsolescent) written English, and of over-formal 
(not to say pedantic) conversational English. The corresponding expressions What have 
you got ? I’ve got a book. Why had you got it ? Hasn't he got one f arc equally character- 
istic of the normal English spoken style. 

To ose the former type in ordinary conversation would be as inappropriate as to 
use the latter type in a piece of English literary composition. Let the teacher dismiss 

from Ins mmd once for all the possible impression that the use of in such cases is 

diavs-ctcvisliic of non'cduca.tcd snerpli Or» 4. 

of M.. ? speech. On the contrary, an exaggerated use 5 a spoken 

English of the classical form is more or less typical of Flunky-Speech ” * Let the 

“ir„:: ^ 

press'ion tn //L f 7 " • t "'“‘'“8'® » an otherwise complete ex- 
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student takes it — he would have done so if the teacher had remained silent' " Give it 
to me,” says the teacher, and the student gives it to the teacher, even as we give up 
our tickets to the collector at the railway station. After a few repetitions, the student 
will obey the same commands though they are no longer accompanied by gestures, 
Gsually the gesture diminishes in intensity with each repetition. On the first occasion, 
for instance, the teacher may almost force the book into the hand of the student ; on 
second occasion he holds it towai'ds the student ; on the third he may move the 
^oolc slightly towards him, on the next he may merely glance at the book, and on the 
occasion make no gesture whatever. When a given command is repeated after 
lapse of some minutes (or some days), it will be necessary to reintroduce the gestures, 
l>ut the general tendency is always towards the elimination of gesture. 

An alert and resourceful teacher may, of course, compose his commands on the 
spur of the moment, depending on nothing except his own powers of improvisation. For 
the sake of economizing his efforts, and in order to ensure proper grading to avoid 
needless repetitions and to ensure an uninterrupted succession of stimuli and reactions, 
it is well for the teacher to have before him in written form copious suggestions for 
his guidance, or even a complete list of all the orders that he intends to issue in the 
course of the lesson. The object of the two following sections, entitled Impa'ative Drill 
is to furnish the teacher with the raw material for such lessons. This material has been 


selected carefully, as representing those types of commands which are generally proved 
the most effective in actual practice. 

Orders maj' be given to be executed either by the class collectively or by any one 
pupil individually. In tins connection it is evident that orders Avliich may be appro- 
priate for execution by a single pupil may be impossible of execution by the pupils 
Collectively. A single pupil may “go to the door” or “come up to the blackboard," 
but the whole body of pupils executing such orders simultaneously would result in mo.st 
undesirable class-room situations. For these and other reasons, it has been considered 


necessary to provide in this book two distinct sections, the former more jjarticulnrh' 
Applicable to collective work and the latter to indiv idual n ork. 

At a moment which may commend itself to the teacher, a very important r-ariation 


may be made. This will consist in calling a pupil up to the pJatfoian and wsUuciing^ 
him to take the place of the teacher ns the gi^-cr of orders. Thc.se or<icrs may h.e 
gi\'en either to one member of the class, to the class collectively, or to the teacher 
himself. In tlie latter case, the te.ncher will, of course, execute the ordcr.s. Tins devclr»j). 
mem i.s very ain)ruimale when one or more of the pupils prove to be more than u.^uaily 
bright and alert* as compared with the other members of the class. 

. , ... a.’vfbv.'mrut ^'f Inn-xrralive Frill is possible, hut nut to be re- 

.-'tnott-.cr n!terc'>i.my otwio, .u j i 
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Inipcrativc Drill is a form of work which commends itself more particularly when 
teaching absolute beginners, for it will be found that it is a source of great encourage- 
ment to those v.’ho arc most in need oi encouragement. A student whose articulation 
is so poor and whose capacity for constructing correct sentences is so weak that he 
cannot be allowed to speak finds compensating comfort in the fact that his power of 
understanding enables him to carry out instructions given him in the foreign tongue. 
Imperative Drill is also of considerable use in the case of a certain type of corrective 
Course. Many foreign students who can read, write, and even speak English are unable 
to understand anything that is said to them except when it is articulated word ,by 
word in “foreigners’ English.” In tiie case of such students, five or six minutes of 


each lesson may be devoted with advantage to the types of work now being described. 

Imperative Drill may range from such elementary orders as “ Stand up ” or “ Sit 
dovtv (accompanied by unmistakable gestures) to such long and complicated orders as 
1 akc the third book from the right on the top shelf of the bookcase, open it at page 
1 1 7 , and point to the first word on it” (without any explanatory gesture whatever). 

Imperative Drill is one of the forms of woik requiring the focused attention of the 
JcarncT, but let it be noted that his attention should be focused, not on the language 
material itseif (i.c. the sounds, stress, cadence, tones, grammatical mechanism, etc ), but 
™ llK of wl,at is said to him. In order that he „,ay really concentrate on 

the mcanmg. the attentmn he gives to the language material must necessarily be of the 

“1™ u-ir.;„t 7 , ? "> the door?” the 

‘.lined h 7,1 command, of the sounds con- 

' Vtl d" f ’’’ are enunciated, of the 

con-cioos oi tlio .ictioil L''iTtrnia"k*''-^' tte intensely 

it the instant ti.e tcichcr has IS™". 

the >^" 11 . indeed, during 

he h' -u s. )n the case of .n .stuf! • t J i • rnore than he does the word 

i' K.uithty .as follows ; so u c y ignorant of the language, the procedure 

.1 'thi.lr llIi!cTlT.IdlHl‘',’h »'!!''■ The student has not 

,, ‘‘ an association* is cstshr I 1 of actions is performed 

\ -i-.- -ys 

; *'• 4* and. v.'ncn mid m sit down ..v , without gesture; and the 


y ...ten mkl to sit down will et.Y 

^ »oou to the sui,::: 


says "Take this book'.” 


The 
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commended in the early days ; in fact the longer it can be delayed the better. This 
will consist in the teacher’s writing the command on the blackboard (either in phonetic 
transcription or in traditional spelling) instead of issuing the order in the normal way 
by word of mouth. 



SECTION L 

IMPERATIVE DRILL. (Collective.) 


The giving of orders in rapid succession to be executed by the pupils as a whole 
is a peculiarly effective and economical form of work. It is one of those exei'cises 
which is as effective with a class of a hundred pupils as with a class of ten. It is also 
an exercise in which the dull elements of the class do not hamper or retard the pro- 
gress of the brighter members. 

The number of different orders which may.be given by the teacher, although not 
unlimited, is exceedingly high ; for this reason great variety is possible, and variety 
makes for interest. The number of distinct orders depends upon the number of objects 
actually present on each pupil’s desk. As, however, the objects before each pupil must 
be the same, it is advisable to restrict their number, otherwise the preparation for the 
exercise would occupy more time than the lesson itself. In the following lists, set out 
for the guidance of the teacher, each pupil is assumed to have before him (or her) the 
following 5 objects, viz. a box of matches, a piece of paper, a pencil (or a pen), a book 
and a bag. The teacher at his discretion may increase the number. In the case of a 
• boys’ class, each pupil is likely to have his cap with him, and the cap may therefore 
be used as an additional object. 

The duration of the exercise must be left largely to the discretion of the teacher. 
As, during the very first lessons in English, the choice of forms of work is relatively 
small, a longer period may be devoted to this form of exercise than in the subsequent 
weeks. On the whole, however, we may say that the exercise should never exceed 
fifteen minutes nor be shorter than three minutes. 

If the class fails to interpret any order correctly, the teacher may prompt by per- 
forming the action himself. 

At each lesson the teacher should select the orders that he proposes to give. The 
following classified list.s should make the selection easy. On no accojiJit, Jiotvever, sJioidd 
ihe lists be used in the order in which they stand. The orders have here been classified 
and arranged under verb-headings, and the verbs are given in alphabetical order. This 
has been done solely to facilitate the teacher in making his selections of order. 

The teacher should note particularly that in most cases each order is complementary 
to anotlier order. Thus if the pupils are told to open their books they will subsequ- 
ently be told to shut them. Again, obviously, the pupils will never be ordered to shut 
their books unless they have previously been ordered to open them. 



Hold tTp {Cf. Hold out and Put down.) 

Hold up your arm. 

your hand, 
your pencil, 
your book. 

your piece of paper, etc. 
your left arm. 
your right arm. 

(both) j'Our arms. 

your left arm and your right arm, etc. 

one hand. 

your left hand, etc. 

one finger. 

two fingers, etc. 

one finger of your left hand 

two fingers of your right hand, etc. 

all your fingers. 

one match. 

two matches, etc. 

your book in your left hand, etc. 

your book and your pencil. 

your book in your left hand and your pencil in your right hand, etc. 
your book in your left hand . . . now in your right hand, etc. 
your pencil between your thumb and first finger. 

your pencil between your thumb and first finger of your left hand, etc. 

several things at the same time. 

three things but one after the other, etc. 

your pencil above your head, etc. 

the smallest thing that you have on your desk. 

the largest thing that you have on your desk, etc., etc. 


Hold Out {Cf. Hold up and Put down.) 


Hold out your arm. 

vour hand. 

* 

your pencil. 
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IMPERATIVE DRILL. (Collective.) 

Draw- 

Draw a line on your paper. 

a circle on your paper, 
a cross on your paper, etc. 

a line on your paper with your pencil in your left hand, etc. 
a line on your paper three times {or three lines on your paper), etc. 
a straight line on your paper, 
a crooked line on your paper, etc. 
a circle in the air with your finger, 
a circle in the air with your pencil, etc. 

a circle in the air with the first finger of your right hand, etc. 
a line on your desk with a match, etc., etc. 


Drop {Cf, PICK UP.) 

Drop your pencil, 
your book, 
your piece of paper, 
your box of matches, etc. 
your pencil with your left hand, etc. 

your pencil with your left hand and your book with your right hand, etc. 
your book and your box of matches too, etc. 
your pencil on the floor, 
your book on the desk. 


your pencil on. the floor from your right hand, etc. 

your pencil on your lap, etc. 

your pencil in front of you. 

your pencil behind you, etc. 

your pencil over your shoulder. 

your pencil over your left shoulder. 


your pencil over your left shoulder from your right hand, etc. 
your pencil from two fingers of your left hand, 
your pencil from your thumb and first finger, etc 

y P mil on your book from three fingers of your lioht hand etc 
your pencil between your desk and your seat, ei, et” ' 



Let go {Cf, Take hold of.) 

Let go of your ear. 

your ears, 
your left ear. 

your left ear with your right hand, etc. 

(both) your ears. 

your head. 

your hair. 

one hair, etc. 

your desk. 

your seat. 

your book. 

your pencil. 

your box of matches, etc. 
your desk with your left hand, 
your desk with your hands, etc. 

Look {Cf. Look at.) 

Look behind you. 

in front of you. 

above you. 

below you. 

upwards. 

downwards. 

sideways. 

all round you. 

to your left. 

to your right. 

to the left of you. 

to the right of you. 

underneath your desk, etc. 

inside your box of matches. 

in the direction of the door. 

in the direction of the window, etc. 

in your book for page three. 

in your book for the first page. etc. 
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Hold out your book. 

your piece of paper, etc. 
your left arm. 
your right arm. 

(both) your arms. 

your left arm and your right arm, etc. 
one hand, 
your left hand. 

(both) your hands, etc. 

one finger, etc. 

one finger of your left hand. 

two fingers of your right hand, etc. 

all your fingers. 

one match, etc. 

your book in your left hand, etc. 
your book and your pencil. 

your book in your left hand and your pencil in your right hand, etc. 

your book in your left hand . . . now in your right hand, etc. 

your pencil between your thumb and first finger of your left hand, etc. 

several things at the same time. ’ 

three things but one after the other, etc. 

your pencil in front of you. 

your pencil by the side of you. 

your pencil by your left side, etc. 

your pencil over your desk, etc. 

Lean 

Lean to one side, 

to the other side. 

to the left. 

to tlic right. 

against your desk. 

your pencil against your book, etc. 

against the back of your seat, etc. 

forward. 

backward. 

sideways, etc. 



Pull }i^our desk with your left hand only. 

your book and pencil to the left of you. 

your book and your pencil to the left of you with your right hand, 
your hair with your left hand, etc. 
your ears with (both) your hands. 

one of your ears with your left hand . . . now pull one of your ears with your 
I'ight hand, etc., etc. 


Push {Cf. Pull.) 


Push your seat, 
your desk, 
your book, 
your pencil 

your box of matches, etc. 

your nose up. 

your seat towards me. 

your seat towards the window. 

your book towards your pencil, etc. 

your seat by the top. 

your seat by the bottom. 

your seat by one of its legs, etc. 

your seat with one of your legs. 

your seat with your left leg, etc. 

your seat with (both) your hands. 

your seat Avith one hand only. 

your seat wdth your left hand only, etc< 


your seat Avith one finger. 

your seat with one finger of your left hand, etc 

your seat Avith all one fingers. • i .. 

your seat toAvards that Avail Avith tAVO fingers of your nght hand, . 

tlie desk which is behind you. 

tlic desk of the pupil Avho is in front of you, 

your book and your pencil to die left of j^ou. 

your book and your pencil to the right of 3'ou Avith your left In n . 

IZ bo^k and you,- pencil ,o tkc right of you with three finger., o, yonr ieft 

hand, etc., etc. 
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Point to 

Point to me. 

the blackboard, 
the window, 
the floor, 
the ceiling, etc. 
your book, 
your desk, 
my desk, etc. 
your chin, 
your right eye. 

your right eye with your left hand, etc. 
the wall. 

the wall on your left. 

the window with the first finger of your left hand, etc. 

the door with the little finger of your right hand, etc. 

the door and the window . . . now point to the higher of the two, etc. 

No. 3 on the blackboard, etc. 

my right hand, etc. 

Pull {CJ. Push.) 

Pull your seat, 
your desk, 
your book, 
your pencil. 

your box of matches, etc. 

your nose down. 

your seat towards me. 

your seat away from me. 

your seat towards the window. 

your book towards your pencil, etc. 

your seat by the top. 

your seat by the bottom. 

your seat by one of its legs, etc. 

your book by its cover. 

your desk with (both) your hands. 

your desk with one hand only. 
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Rub your head, 
your chin, etc. 

your desk with your left hand. 

your desk with the thumb of your left hand, etc. 

your desk and your seat at the same time. 

your desk and your seat but one after the other, etc- 

your arm with your left hand, etc. 

your nose hard . . . now rub it gently, etc., etc. 

Scratch. 

^Cratch your head, 
your chin, 
your forehead, etc. 
your desk, 
your seat, 
your book, etc. 
the back of your head, 
the left side of your head, 
both sides of your head, etc. 
your head with the naiis of your left hand, etc. 
the desk with the nail of your little finger, 
the desk with the nail of your little left-hand finger, etc. 
your head and your chin. 

your head with the nails of your left hand and your chin with the nails of 
your right hand, etc. 
the back of your seat, 
one of the legs of your seat. 

one of the legs of your seat with your left hand, etc., etc. 

Shake 

Shake your head. 

your box of matches, 
your book, etc. 

out a match from your box of matches, etc. 

- your head three times, etc. 
your left hand once, etc. 
j'our fist at the door, 
your left fist at the window. 
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Put (down) {Cf. Hold up.) 

Put down your arm. 

your hand, 
your pencil, 
your book. 

your piece of paper, etc. 
your left arm. 
your right arm. 

(both) your arms. 

your left arm and your right arm, etc. 

one hand. 

your left hand, etc. 

(both) your hands. 

one finger, etc. 

one finger of your left hand. 

two fingers of your right hand, etc. 

all your fingers. 

one match, etc. 

your book on to your lap. 

your book on to the floor, etc. 

your book and your pencil. 

your pencil gently. 

your pencil with a bang ! 

your pencil quickly, etc. 

your hands under your desk. 

your left hand under your desk, etc. 

your hands behind your back. 

your left hand behind your back, etc., etc 

B.iib 

Rub your desk, 
your seat, 
your book, 
your pencil. 

your box of matches, etc. 
your nose. ’’ 

\ ■ 

your eyes. \ 

\ 



stand (Qc Sit.) 

•Stand up. 

out in the gangway. 

up between j'our desk and your .scat. 

up by the left side of your desk. 

.Up by the right side of your scat. 

Up in front of your desir, etc., etc. 
i’ake {Cf. Put down.) 

Take your pencil, 
your book. 

5’’our box of matches, etc. 
your book and your pencil, etc, 
your pencil in your left hand. 

your pencil in your left hand and take your book in your right hand, etc. 

your pencil and your box of matches in your right hand, etc. 

your book between your thumb and first finger of your right hand, etc, 

the smallest object that you have on your desk. 

the biggest object that you have on your desk, etc., etc. 

kold of {Cf. Let go of.) 

Take hold of your ear. 

your ears, 
your left ear. 

your left ear with your right hand, etc. 

(both) your ears, 
your head, 
your hair, 
one hair, etc. 
your desk, 
your seat, 
your book, 
your pencil. 

your box of matches, etc. 
your desk witli your left hand, 
your desk with both your hands, etc. 

your desk . . . now take hold of your book . . . now your pencil, etc. 
your bag by its handle. 
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Shake your fist at the ivindow twice, etc. 

your head until I tell you to slop, etc. 

Show 

Show me your hand. 

your hands. 

your left hand, etc. 

the back of your hand. 

the back of your left hand, etc. 

one finger, etc. 

one finger of your left hand, etc. 
something that belongs to you. 
your book and your pencil, etc. 
the back of your head, etc., etc. 

Shut* (Cf. Open.) 

Shut your book. 

your box of matches, 
your bag, etc. 

your book with your left hand, etc. 

both your book and your box of matches, etc. 

your eyes. 

your left eye, etc. 

only one eye, etc. 

your ears. 

your left ear. 

your right ear. 

your hand. 

your hands. 

your left hand, etc., etc, 

SMC/ SLo 

Sit down. 

straight up. 
on your desk. 

on the book which is on your seat, etc. 
ori the edge of your seat, etc. 
with your legs crossed. 

with your left leg across your right leg, etc. 
with your arms folded, etc., etc. 
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H'ave 


rlc. 


hands, 
book. 

pencil, etc. 
left liand, etc. 

Jeft Ijand tlircc times, etc. 
left band to me. 

your right hand to the window onoe, 
hands until I tell y'”' 
hands over your head, 
your Icfc hand over yow ' j. (hni'M 
left hand over your head 
'Something belonging ^ y^" ^yrr ychi 
something else beionghig o 
•ta same thmg. oaly i" 


rtf'. 

I- hctuh 


in h-on< 

left hnnd, etc. 


your book in your 
your book and your .w-nr !«*' 

your book in your kf*- " 


icf/. in your dgl't hand, c 
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Take bold of your l)Ook by its first page, etc. 
j^our scat by the top. 
your scat by the bottom, etc., etc. 


Touclt 

Touch your desk, 
your seat, 
the floor, 
your book, 
your pencil, 
your piece of paper, 
your head, 
your chest, 
your back, 
your knees, 
your left knee, 
your right knee, 
your left foot, 
your right foot, 
your left shoulder, etc. 
your left ear. 
your left ear twice, etc. 

your left ear twice with your left hand, etc. 

your left ear with one finger, etc. 

your left car with one finger of your left hand, etc. 

your left ear with one finger of your left hand and touch your ri!Tht ear with 

one finger of your right hand, etc. 
your left ear again, 
your left eye, etc. 
your nose, 
your left cheek, etc. 
the back of your neck, 
the top of your head, 
the left side of your head, 
the left side of your head once, etc., etc. 



Series 7. 


Series 10. 
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1. Stand up. 

2. Put your hand on your seat. 

3. Put your other hand under your seat. 

4. Put your hands on your' desk. 

5. Put your hands behind you. 

6. Put your hands in front of you. 

7. Touch your knees. 

8 . Touch your head. 

9. Touch your feet. 

0. Sit down. 

Series 8. 

1. Stand up. 

2. Take your book. 

3. Come here. 

4. Open it at page 20. 

5. Turn to page 10. 

6. Show it to me. 

7. Show it to the class. 

8. Shut it. 

9. Go back to your place. 

10. Sit down. 

Series 9. 

r. Stand up. 

2. Go to that 'desk. 

3. Take a pen. 

4. Dip it into the inkpot. 

5. Take this piece of paper. 

6. Write on tlie paper with the pen. 

7. Put the pen in front of the inkpot. 

8. Put the paper in front of the pen. 

9. Go back to your place. 

(O Sit down. 


1. Stand up. 

2. Show me your booic. 

3. 'Show me the front of the book. 

4. Show me the back of the book. 

5. Show me the four corners of the book. 

6. Show me the corners of the room. 

7. Stand in a corner of the room. 

8. Stand in the corner near the door. 

9. Go back to your place. 

10. Sit down. 

Series 11. 

1. Stand up. 

2. Come here. 

3. Take tliis piece of wire. 

4. Bend it. 

5. Take the other piece of wire. 

6. Bend this piece too. 

7. Hang the first piece over the back of 

the chair. 

8. Hang the other piece over your wrist. 

9. Go back to your place. 

10. Sit down. 

Series 12. 

3. Stand up. 

2. Put this book on top of that box. 

3. Put the other book on top of the other 

box. 

4. Take these pieces of paper. 

5. Go to the window. 

6. Throw one piece of paper out of the 

window. 

7. Put the other piece on the edge ot the 

blackboard. 

8. Take the book which is on top of that 

box. 

9. Put it on top of the other book. 

10. Go back to your place atid sit dotvu. 



IMPERATIVE DRILL. 


Series 1. 


3. Take my book, 

4. Open it. 


(Individual) 

Series 


4. 


I. 

Stand up. 

I. 

Slant! uj). 

2. 

Go to the window. 


Take your bool:. 

3- 

Look out of the window. 

3- 

Bring your book to me. 

4- 

Open the window. 

4. 

Tut your book under my dc-slc. 

5- 

Lean out of the window. 

5- 

Put your book under my chair. 

6. 

Shut the window. 

6. 

Tick up yovw book. 

7- 

Come here. 

7- 

Mold up your book. 

8. 

Lean against my desk. 

8 . 

Pul down your book. 

9- 

Go back to your place. 

9- 

Go back to your place. 

10. 

Sit down. 

10. 

Sit down. 


Series 2. 


Series 5. 

I. 

Stand up. 

I. 

Stand up. 

3. 

Come here. 

2* 

Come here. 


5- 

Look at it. 

4- 

6. 

Shut it. 

5. 

(Z 

7- 

Hold it up. 

0. 

7 

8. 

Give it back to me. 

f ' 
8. 

9. 

Go back to your place. 

9- 

10. 

Sit down. 

10. 


Series 3. 


1. 

Stand up. 

1 . 

2. 

Take your book. 

2. 

3- 

■ Come here. 


4- 

Tut your book on my desk. 

3' 

4. 

'5- 

'6. 

Take my book. 

Open it at page i . 

5. 

6. 

-7 

Tut your book on my desk. 


S 

Take your book again. 

/• 

£> 

9 

• Go back to your place. 

0, 

10 

• Sit down. 

9* 

10. 


Come (up) on to the platform or Step 
(up) on to the platform. 

Take this piece of chalk. 

Look at it. 

Go to the blackboard. 

Draw a line on it. 

Tut the piece of chalk down. 

Go back to your place. 

Sit down. 

Series 6. 

Stand up. 

Hold up your arm. 

Hold up your other arm. 

Tut your arm down. 

Tut your other arm down. 

Hold out your hand. 

Hold out your other hand. 

Put your hand down. 

Put your other hand down. 

Sit down. 
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Series "19. 

1. Stand up. 

2. Take this piece of paper. 

3. Fold it in two. 

4. Unfold it. 

5. Fold it in four. 

6. Tear it in two. 

7. Tear each piece in two again. 

8 . Tear them in small pieces. 

9. Put the pieces in the waste paper 

basket. 

10. Go and sit down. 

Series 20. 

1 . Stand up. 

2. Take this card. 

3. Take a pair of scissors. 

4. Cut the four corners off the card. 

5. Cut the card into two pieces. 

6. Make two holes in one piece. 

7. Tear the other piece of card. 

8. Put the scissors in the drawer. 

9. Throw the pieces of card into the 

waste paper basket. 

10. Go back to your place and sit down. 

Series 21. 

1. Stand up. 

2. Take this piece of silk. 

3. Feel it. 

4. Take this pin. 

5. Feel the point of it. 

6. Stick it into the floor. 

7. Pick it up. 

8. Stick it into tlic piece of silk. 

9. Leave them on my desk, 
to. Go back and sit down. 


Series 22. 

1. Stand up. 

2. Go and hang this .towel over the handle 

of the door. 

3. Go and hang this other towel over the 

back of my seat. 

4. Go and get (or Fetch) the towel which 

is hanging over the handle of the 
door. 

5. Wipe my desk with it. 

6. Go and get (or Fetch) the towel which 

is hanging over the back of my seat 

7. Wipe the blackboard with it. 

8. Put both towels together on my desk. 

9. Go back to your place. 

10. Sit down. 

Series 23. 

1 . Stand up. 

2. Come to my desk. 

3. Look at the box of matches. 

4. Open it. 

5. Take a match out. 

6. Show me the head of the match, 

7. Break the match. 

8. Show me the two broken pieces. 

9. Throw them into this box. 

10. Go back to your place and sit down. 

Series 24. 

1. Stand up. 

2. Open this box of matches. 

3. Take out a match. 

4. Strike the match. 

5. Burn this bit of paper. 

6. Blow out the match. 

7. Give me back the box of matches. 

S. Throw the match out of the window. 

9. Go back to your place. 

10. Sit down. 
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Series 16. 


Series 13. 

1 . Stnnd up. 

2. Take l\icsc four coloured ball.'^. 

3. I’ut Ike red one on the plalfornt. 

4. Tut the blue one on niy desk. 

5. Put the yellow one on the window- 

Icd^c. 

6. Roll the white one to the door. 

. Give me the red one. 

, Go and get (or I'ctch) the other 
three. 

9. Give them all to me. 

10. Go back to your place and sit down. 

Series 14. 

1. Stand up. 

2. Take this box. 

3. Show me the top of the box. 

4. Touch the bottom of the box. 

5. Touch the sides of the box. 

6. Open the box. 

7. Touch the lid. 

8. Show me the ui.sidc of the box. 

9. Put the lid down. 

10. Go back to your place and sit down. 

Series 15. 

1 . Stand up. 

2. Come here. 

3‘ Pull this chair towards you. 

4. Push it away from you. 

5. Put the chair against that wall. 

<5. Pull the chair away from that wall. 
7- Push it back again. 

8. Bring the chair here. 

9- Push it towards me. 

Go back to your place and sit down. 


r. St.and it[j. 

2. Come here. 

3. Take this flower. 

4. Smell it. 

5. 'take this glass of w.atcr. 
fi. put the fiower in is. 

7. Pul thenj both on the windo\V'''tll. 
•8. StneU the flower again. 

9. Go h.ack to your pl.acc. 

10. Sit down. 

Series 17. 

1. Stand n]i. 

2. S{)rcad this sheet of paper on the dcsl 

3. Pul the book on it. 

,p \Vraj> the jiaper round the book, 

5. Fold the ends of the paper. 

6 . Take tills ])iecc of string. 

7. Wind the string round the parcel. 

8. Tic the two ends together. 

9. Pul the parcel in the drawer, 

10. Go and .sit down. 

Series 18. 

1 . Stand up. 

2. Take this bit of string. 

£> 

3. 'Pie a knot in it, 

4. Undo the knot. 

5. Tic the string round the book. 

C. Untie the string, 

7. Sho-w me the two ends of the string, 

8. Put the string on my scat, 

9. Put the book on my desk. 

10. Go and sit dorvn. 



Series 31 
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1. Stand up. 

2. Go to the door. 

3. Wait at the door, 

4. Show me the key. 

5. Turn the handle. 

6. Go out of the room. 

7. Knock at the door. 

8. Come into the room. 

9. Shut the door. 

10. Go back to your place and sit down. 

Series 32. 

1 . Stand up. 

2. Go to the door. 

3. Touch the key. 

4. Turn the key. 

5 . Put the key in your pocket. 

6. Point to the keyhole. 

7. Put the key in the keyhole. 

S. Unlock the door. 

9. Go back to your place. 

10. Sit down. 

Series 33. 

1 . Stand up and come here. 

2. Take this coin. 

3. Look through the hole. 

4. Put it down on my desk. 

5. Take this pair of scissors. 

6. Take this piece of paper. 

7. Cut a hole in the middle of it. 

8. Look through the hole. 

9. Put it on the left side of the coin. 

1 o. Go back to your place and sit down. 


Series 34. 

1. Stand up hnd go to the desk. 

2. Take the lid off the box in front of 

you. 

3. Take out the cubes of wood which 

are inside it. 

4. Put the bigger of the two against the 

platform. 

5. Put the smaller of the two on. that 

matchbox. 

6. Put the lid on the box again. 

7. Put the box on my desk. 

8 . Put back the two cubes of wood 

into it. 

9. Go back to your place. 

10. Sit down. 

Series 35. 

1 . Stand up. 

2. Open this box. 

3. Take out the two buttons. 

4. Put the buttons on the desk. 

5. Put the box between the two buttons. 

6. Put one button against the box. 

7. Put the other button on the top of the 

box. 

8. Put the button which is against the box 

under the box. 

9. Put both buttons back in the box. 

10. Go back to your place and sit down. 

Series 38. 

1. Stand up. 

2. Take the box under the desk. 

3. Lift it on to the desk. 

4. Take off the lid. 

5. Drop this match into it. 

6. Put back the lid of the box. 

7. Shake the box. 

8. Put back the box under tlie desk. 

9. Go back to your place. 

10. Sit down. 



Series 25, 


Scries 28. 
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1 . Stand up. 

2. Come to my desk. 

3. Put this candle near the door. 

4. Put the other candle near the window. 

5. Go and get (£»r I'ctch) the candle 

which is near the door. 

6. Go and get {or Fetch) the candle 

which is near the window. 

7. Strike a match with this box of 

matches. 

8. Lieht both candles with this match. 

9. Blow out your match and blow out 

both candles. 

10. Go back to your place and sit down. 

Series 26, 

1 . Stand up. 

2. Come (up) on to the platform. 

3. Go to the blackboard. 

4. Take a bit of chalk in your hand. 

5 . Write your name on the blackboard. 

6. Take the duster. 

7. Rub out what you’ve written. 

8. Put the duster near the door. 

9. Put the piece of chalk near the window, 
1 o. Go back to your place and sit down. 

Series 27. 

1. Stand up. 

2. Point to the blackboard. 

3. Go to it. 

4. Find the duster. 

5 ■ Clean the blackboard. 

6. Take a piece of chalk. 

7- Write the figure 2. 

8. Rub it out with the duster. 

9- Go back to your place. 

10. Sit down. 


1. Stand up. 

2. Go to the door. 

3. Point to the top of the door. 

4. Touch the bottom of the door. 

5. Touch the handle of the door. 

6. Go to the blackboard. 

7. Point to the top of the blackboard. 

8. Touch the bottom of the blackboard, 

9. Touch the middle of the blackboard. 
TO. Go back to your place and sit down. 

Series 29. 

1. Stand up. 

2. Go to the window. 

3. Touch the part made of glass. 

4. Touch the part made of wood. 

5. Touch the part made of tnctal. 

6 . Now go to the door. 

7. Turn the key. 

8. Unlock the door. 

9. Touch the wooden part of the door. 

10. Sit down in your place. 

Series 30. 

1. Stand up, 

2. Take this (walking) stick. 

3. Put it in the corner near the w'indow. 

4. Put it in the opposite corner. 

5. Come and take this umbrella. 

6. Put the umbrella in the opposite corner 

to where the stick is. 

7. Bring them both back here. 

8 . Put them bpth against my desk- 

9. Go back to your place, 

10. Sit down. 
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Conventional Conversation 
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Series 37. 

I, St.ntid up. 

]’'c:tch sl)c Iv>k in ihccnunu* t'fllu’ r»^ tn. 

5. 'r.-jkt' tiie Jinp, tljc tvo- •ff''.'.', nn.d ;5n- 
of 5 j i>i till* b »s:. 

4. I’til your ftiv/.i E ihiouy.h tht.- ruitr. 

Lnolc at t!!f ihsi/EEjih th’.: ftny. 

C\ Pul tile lElMt bcUvcvn tb.r two ‘ '■fiv. . 

7. Vul it o5\ top uf tUc Wo i\’'n 

8 . Pul the llui'f thi’.vpv bai k itilo the !>' v, 

o. Ptii \h<- box Incl: v. hesu y<ai fx.tr.u! ji, 
10. (lo b.tck l<> your place •^it eIoWej, 

Series SB. 

1 . Stand up. 

2. T.ake off the lid <jf thi*' b 

3. T.alic a i’Crcw and a siail <;»'ai of ilw 

box. 

4. Show me the loirjpT «>f the two, 

5. Show me the i mailer of the two. 

(>. Show me the heavier of the tuo. 

7. Pul them bad: into the box. 

8 . Pul the lid OSI aitaiu. 

t). Put the box iuhidc the bi|jp.CE e)UE', 

10. Go back to your place uuvl eit 
down. 


Series 30. 

1. St.uid Up. 

i .»! c t!*.' Ik !l 4 'it of th*- b .X. 
3. ISeu; it. 

PvlE’.p St ihar-' thU'' . 

5. pEst s? cm > thi ba-Ml, 

Put the b,t '.''t b-'hi;*. 1 iju-. 

‘lahe E.'n thr IkPu 


c 

Put 

\r ««« 

fi 


*' u;e 




Pul 

tla- 
dt h‘ 

i-.o 

! 

.\n 

r 

i 

V 5 1,1 


<1 > 

Jo Vo 

■ur j 

‘!.v 


■e! 






Scries 


40. 

1 . 

I^t.md. u; 

1, 





*% 

» * 

L- 

■k m 

*> u* 

« t 

% '■ 

S’ < 

i 

f 

th.e V, in 



thm 

.It 1 

5'.^ 

1>P 

oj 

' thr tpv >' 


Poi 

!1* i > 

the 

hip 

:b.cr 

O' 

flhe IWo, 

« 

♦» 

1.0 

4: ui 

the 

• pi 

..if .! 

r f'* 

t aild th*' 


tl H ‘t . 


5. *j oucb, the low. s of tht* tv.'., 

(\ ( k) to the ilo »r. 

7. 1.0. -k .!t Oir h.uidl'’ Ufjd lh< sj at the l.cy 

. ! t iiE* thi- u, 

.k. Touch tile hi'’het T'f tin: tv.o. 
p. Go bad; to your place. 

10. Sit tloun. 



SECTION III. 

CONVENTIONAL CONVERSATION. 

Definitions and Descriptions. 

Conventional Conversation may be described as " all those forms of oral-speech-teaching 
ivork which consist mainly of an organized series of questions asked by the teacher and 
answered by the pupils, either collectively or individually.” Such dialogues are subject 
to certain conventions, each of which is calculated to facilitate the forming of the elemen- 
taiy speech-habits.’*' The most important of these conventions are the following : 

1. In order to prove whether the pupil has accurately observed the form of the 
question, he must frame his answer on the exact model of the question. For instance, the 
answer to " How many books are there on this shelf?” must not be “This shelf contains 
twelve books ” or ” I see twelve books on it,” but ” There are twelve books on it,” or 
“ There are twelve on it.” 

2. The pupil must replace when necessary the noun in the question by an appropriate 
pronoun in the answer and, in similar ways, not repeat needlessly all the words used in the 
question. -Thus the answer to ” Where is the book?” should not be “ The book’s on the 
desk,” but " It’s on the desk.” Similarly the answer to “ Who gives you lessons ?” should 
not be “ You give me lessons,” but You do.” 

3. The answers (except in special cases) should not be unduly laconic nor unduly long. 
Thus the answer to a question such as “Is this my book?” should not be "Yes ” nor "Yes, 
it is your book,” but " Yes, it is.” 

4. No question should be asked the answer to which is obviously beyond the range 
of the pupil’s knowledge of things and events. Thus “ Where did I go yesterday?” 
would be an illegitimate question, even if the teacher prompts the pupil with his 
answer. 

5. For reasons into which it is unnecessary to enter here, the style used may occasion- 
ally be more formal and precise than would be the case in a normal conv'ersation. Thus 
the somewhat precise “Which is the larger of tlie two books?” may be admitted in 
Conventional Conversation, whereas in normal conversation the form would probably be 
“ Which of these two books is the largest ?” 

Indeed, as has been staled elsewhere, ConvenConal Conversation is the one teaching device which provides for 
the forming of the whole six of the primary speech-habits. 


requires, and must receive, a negative answer ; the third is the main question suggested by 
the previous negative answer ; the fourth question cci\oes the answer to the third and refers 
to the subject of the sentence. 

The teacher is of course free to accept or to reject the Sequential Group as a teaching 
device, but if he accepts it he must strictly observ'-c the above conventions when using it. 
If he wishes to ask trick-questions for the purpose of trapping his pupils, he must not do it 
in the guise of Sequential Groups. 

The less drill-like variety of Conventional Conversation consists of isolated questions and 
answers (i.e. not in the form of groups). When these questions and answers follow each 
other rvithout any particular logical sequence they arc called Hcicrogcncons Qncsiions and 
Ansivcrs. When, however, the questions and answers, although not in group form, follow 
each otlicr coherently and with some logical sequence, they are called Seqncntial Series of 
Qucsiio}ts and Answers. Both the Heterogeneous and the Sequential Series come under 
the heading of J\'Exfni’cs. 

DeTelopment of the Raw Speech Material. 

If every teacher of English were an expert (either by training or by natural gift) in the 
art of using Conventional Conversation, it would be easy to set forth in very concise form a 
suitable programme of speech-material. It would suffice to furnish him with the raw 
material, leaving it to him to derive from this tire most appropriate forms of question and 
answer and to devise, at bis discretion, tire most suitable groups and S3’‘Steni of grading. 
The wide range of possibilities in the development and grading of the raw material has 
been explained in detail in Sections II and III of the " Technique of Speech-Teaching ” 
pages XI to XIX. 

hlany (perhaps most) of those for whose use this book is designed have never had the 
opportunity of being trained in the teclmiqueof speech-teaching. It has therefore been neces- 
sary not merely to present the raw speech-material, but also to provide for each group a 
very extensive development (in many cases, indeed, a complete or over-complete develop- 
ment). The advantage of this procedure has a corresponding disadvantage: the very 
wealth of variant treatments may suggest complication and difficulty. It is one of those 
cases in which the course-designer has to choose the lesser of tw'o evils, the one being to 
provide clear but inadequate directions for use, the other being to provide adequate 
directions for use which, from their very completeness, give the impression of being involved 
and complicated. It is a dilemma well-known to all who furnish instructions by writing. 
Those who wish to become proficient teachers of English speech, will not be alarmed by 
the copiousness of the indications set fortli for their benefit, but will examine carefully one 
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Cl. D efinitjoas mrty be purely' conventional ; there is no necessity for minute precision, 
hr the object of these exercises is not to teach geography, physics, logic or any other 
.*;dencc, but to train the pvtpils to become proficient in the clcmcntar>' spccch- 
activitic'^. Thus tile ansNver to " What's a house ?” should be " It's a building,” and not 
*' It's a building used for residential purposes.” 

7. Ttie<c conventions apply lo the Sequential Groups (Dg.) only, the explanation of 
V. Inch v.ill be duly treated in the following pages. 

Thcic, th.cn, arc the chief conventions which distinguish Couveniionat Conversation from 
r. nr.rsual cunversation (t.c. the ordinar>', natural conversation of cvcrj’day life), 

Viev.'cd from the standpoint of leaching foreign speech, the most important distinction 
b'-t'.vccti conventional and normal conversation is that the former can be used with great 
; i:ccc«-- in the class-room and that the latter cannot be used at all. 


.arc luo main varieties of Conventional Conversation, viz. the more drill-like and 


t driiidike : 
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words, maldng a very large total of derivative sentences, each of which will be current and 
useful ; whereas in the case of the latter sentence, very little can be done with it beyond 
substituting other words for the word ■" I ” and replacing “ to date ” by such expressions 
as “ up to the end of March.” • • 

Even if we exclude from consideration all the less suitable sentence-types, the number 
of good sentence-types is exceedingly great. It is therefore desirable that for every 
substitution table (or its equivalent) we should select ideal sentence-types, that is to 
say, those 

(a) , from which the largest number of useful derivative sentences may be formed. 

(b) . which illustrate the most important points of grammar or of syntax.* 

The Contents Material of any substitution table (or its equivalent) consists of such 
groups of speech-material as are considered the most useful or practicable as substitutes 
for any element of the sentence-type. Thus in the substitution table 


I 

can 

go 

He 

must 

come 

They 

might 

wait 


the sentence-type is represented by “ I can go,” " I must wait,” “ He might come,” etc., 
and the contents material is represented by the three lists “ I, he, they ”, ” can, must 
might,” “ go come, wait.” 

In a substitution table (or its equivalent), both the sentence-type and the contents 
material may be well chosen or badly chosen. In the following substitution table the 
wcll-choscn sentence-type is spoilt by the inferior quality of the contents-material ; 


You 

saw 

the 

houses 

The IMajor-general 

inspected 

nineteen 

camels 

i Tile laundryman 

contemplated 

the 

clergyman’s ice-cream freezers. 


In the following Conventional Conversation Series the choice of sentence-types and con- 


- In a compnnion Iwck to this entitled “ Sj'stcmr.tic Exercises in English Sentence-Building” the fifty sentc-nce- 
chestn are cnlcn’atcd to fulfil these coiiditions. 
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or niore typical groups and make themselves familiar with the method of development. 
They must remember at all times that it is by no means essential to make use of all the 
phases of development suggested ; they may omit any phase when such ommision seems, in 
the light of their judgment, to be beneficial or economical. Let us take as an example all 
the paragraphs marked Bj ; in most cases these may prove unfiiecessary ; if, however, the 
proficiency of the pupils is so poor that they cannot answer with any readiness the 
paragraphs marked Df, then those marked Bj, may be used as a bridge or easy approach. 

Again, some teachers may be inclined to put into execution a procedure which has often 
been suggested as sound, viz. to allow no “ production ” on the part of the pupils until they 
have spent from three to six months on “reception “ (in other terms, not to allow the pupils 
to speak until they have become proficient in understanding). In such cases, BJ will be the 
highest point of development for the first three to six months.* 

The teacher must avoid either of the two undesirable extremes, viz. under-treatment or 
over-treatment of any particular group. Under-treatment results in imperfect or imper- 
manent assimilation ; over-treatment results in tediousness and inattention. 

For many of the Series in the following pages a “ full development ” has been given, 
notably when a new or unfamiliar sentence-type is introduced for the first time ; in other 
cases an “ abbreviated development ” has been provided, which the teacher himself may 
amplify by analogy with the others. 

“ Sentence-Types ” and “ Contents Material.” 

These two terms are Used in connection with Substitution Tables, the former denoting any 
complete succession of words read horizontally, and the latter the contents of any column 
considered perpendicularly. As any Homogeneous Group in Conventional Conversation is 
in its essence a Substitution Table, the same two terms may be applied here. Indeed it 
would be well for the user of Conventional Conversation to grasp the significance of the two 
ideas represented by the above terms. 

Practically every English sentence constitutes in a greater or lesser degree a Sentence- 
Type, that is to say, from any given English sentence we may construct by analogy one or 
more sentences of the same type. But some English sentences may be a thousand times 
more suitable to serve as a type than others, either because they cover more ground or 
because they are of more frequent occurrence. Thus such Sentence-Type as “ I can see 
riiat is of far greater utility than a Sentence-Type such as “ I made out the account to 
^tc. Jn the fo rmer sentence each word may he replaced by a large number of other 

le,-,- by the Bj phase can hardly be said to constitute “ productive ” work; such 

>on% .^rc liardly more than tho-,c characteristic of Imper-ttivc Drill 
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Sections : Cojwentional Conversation and Free Oral Assimilation. The ground covered is 
very similar, and cross-references from one to the other are very frequent. The difference 
between the two is largely one of treatment : the former is drill-like, the latter is not drill- 
like ; the former is highly systematized, the latter far less so ; the former pi'ovides full treat- 
ment of fundamental sentence-types and of a fairly rigid choice of contents-material, the 
latter makes no clear distinction between sentence-types and contents-material, and the 
treatment is free to the point of sketchiness ; the former is calculated to form permanent 
speech-habits, the latter serves as a light relief appealing more to intuition than to intel- 
ligence. The teacher must learn by experience how to make the best use of either, and 
how to combine them to the best advantage. 
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icnts -material has necessarily been restricted to those the meaning’ of which can be 
demonstrated by the help of objects, pictures, gestures and actions. About thirty sentence- 
types have been selected, each one calculated to illustrate some essential feature in English 
sentence-construction. For various practical purposes many of these main sentence-types 
have been sub-classified, making in all fifty-two Series, graded in their order of importance 
or difficulty. 

The contents-material has been selected chiefly in conformity with considerations of 
practicability for ordinary class-room conditions. For the sake of conciseness only the 
more necessary items of contents-material figure in the groups themselves. Any teacher 
who may wish to amplify the contents-material of any given Series is free to do so. In 
which case he may refer to Appendix I. 


When to Introduce Conventional Conversation. 

It is quite certain that Imperative Drill must start from the very first lesson, and that it 
is particularly characteristic of the first three months. It is hardly possible to make such 
categoric statements concerning Conventional Conversation. If the course is of the more 
intcn.sii-c type and forccd-spccd is essential, the pupils must be trained with the least 
delay in the answering of questions. In the more normal course (and especially if the 
pupils arc under the cltuto grade), a few months may be allowed to pass before introducing 
any types of .stimulus and reaction (Sec page XV) beyond those marked Ac, Af, Ag, Bj. If 
this plan is adopted, the teacher will proceed from Group I. onwards to a certain point on a 
basis of Perception (A) and Recognition (B). Having arrived at a certain point (let us say 
.niter ihrcc, montlis), he will start again at Group I., butfrom now onwards the basis will be 
the full i.nngc of rcrccption (A), Recognition (B), Imitation (C) and Reproduction (D). 
riic ]>eriofl of three months mentioned as an. example may be lengthened or shortened, 
but the principle rentains the same. If the C and H phases arc entered upon pre- 
ni.alurcly (c.g. hefure the pvipils have received adequate car-training and articulation cx- 
txei'cs), tiicre is a risk of their acquiring permanent bad habits of pronunciation ; if they 
.“irc unduly posiponcrl, there is a possibility of the pupils chafing at the delay and having 
l.U'ir nrdirur iiampcd. The skilful and .'sympathetic teacher, however, will generally be 
utne to keep hi-v Alcnt class of pupils alert and interested for at least six months. 


l i 


Two Complementary Sections, 

in n! is p.arliculnrly called to the compicmcnf.-ira' nature of the twe 
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Is this a pen? Yes, it is: or No, if isn’t. 

Is tliis a box? Yes, it is or No, it isn’t, 

etc. ‘ etc. 


{^Altemathe Questions) 


Teacher: Is this a book or a pencil? It’s a book’ or It’s a pencil. 

Is this a pencil dr a pen ? It’s a pencil or It’s a pen. 

Is this a peri or a box? It’s a pen or It’s a box. 

Is this a box or a knife ? It’s a box or It’s a knife. 

Is this a knife or a letter? It’s .a knife or It’s a letter. 

Is this a letter or a stamp? It’s, a letter or It’s a ’stamp. 

Is this a stamp or a key? It’s a stamp or It’s a key. 

Is this a key or a match ? It’s a key or It’s -a match, 

etc. etc. 


{Special Questions, i.e. beginning with an Interrogative Word) 


Teacher: What’s this? 

What’s tliis? 
What’s this? 
;What’s .this ? 
etc. 


It’s a book. 
It’s a pencil. 
It’s a pen. 
It’s a box. 
etc. 


A-g Presentation. (Continued.) The teacher continues the “presentation” by asking himself (and 
answering) the following qiiestions in the form of 


SEQUENTIAL GEOUPS 


Teacher: Is this a book? 

• ' -Is' tliis a pencil? 
'What is it, then? 

'Is this a pencil? 
Is' this a pen ? 
What is it, then ? 
etc. 


Yes, it is. 
No, it isn’t. 
It’s a book. 

Yes, it is. 
No, it isn’t. 
It’s a pencil, 
etc. 


Bj 


EeCOgnition, teacher asks the following (General) questions.- The pupils (either collectively or 

individual!}-) confine their answers to a mere “y^” or “no.” 


GENERAL QUESTIONS 

Teacher: Is this a book? < _ Piipih: Yes or No. 

Is this a pencil? . Yes or No. 



CONVENTIONAL CONVERSATION 
SERIES 1. 


A'OTES, Tiic contcnts-material of this series consists of the names of twelve suitable 
objects. These may, of course, be supplemented by ‘the names of any of the objects 
the list of which is given in Appendix I. 

At regular intervals this Series i (conjointly with Series 2 , 19 and 23) should 
be used by the teacher for the purpose of increasing the pupils’ vocabulary of 
nouns. 

The sentence-type of Series 1 corresponds to the sentence-type which forms 
the basis of Series I of the Oral Asshnilation. 

STATElffiENTS 

Ac Teacher: This is a book. 

This is a pencil, 

This is a pen. 

This is a box. 

This is a knife. 

This is a letter. 

This is a stamp. 

This is a key. 

This is an cn-velope. 

This is a desk (or table). 

This is a chair. 

This is a blackboard. 

Af Presentation. Tlie Icsdicr “presents” tUc above Scntcncc-Typcs in ibc form of Staterrents. These 
(waUU "liruld 1* made in an uninterrupted succession and uttered in a distinct hut natural voice) 
lA t- iltusttatcd by appropriate gestures of tcuchinp, pointing, holding up c!c. 

Presentation. (Continued.) The teacher continues the “presentation” (by ashing himself and 
r-.-sKctir if (he following types of questions in the form of 

HQ-filOGENEOXIS GROUPS. 

(Crurr.!? i.c- for “Yes” or “No”) 

Teacher: Is this a book? Yc.s, it is or No, it isn't. 

Is tins n pencil? Vcs. it is or No, it isn’t. 
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Is this a pen? 

Is this a box? 
Is this a knife? 
Is this a letter? 
etc. 


Yes oy No, 
Yes or No. 
Yes or No. 
Yes or No, 
etc. 


Kepstition. 'tlKi pupils (collectively or individually) repeat after the- teacher (imitating as closely 
5 cijiLle his pronunciation, intonation, etc.) the orig'nal statements. 


STATEMENTS 

Teacher: This is a book. 

Tu/i/s : This is a book. 

Teacher: This is a pencil. . 

Pupils: This is a pencil, 

etc. 

TJf Ecproduction. The teacher calls upon the pupils (first collectively, then individually) to answer the 
iolh..'. mg types of (lucstions in the form of 


HOMOGENEOUS GROUPS 

(Gevurul Qtusdam for '• Yes”) 


Teacher: Is this a book? 

Is this a pencil? 
Is this a pen? 

Is this a box? 
etc. 


Pupils : Yes, it is. 

Yes, it is. 
Yes, it is. 
Yes, it is. 
etc. 


Teacher : 


{Cazerat Qtujtwns for “iVo") 


Is this a book? 
Is this a pencil? 
Is this a pen? 

Is this a box? 
etc. 


Pupils : 


Te. 


•,et 


{.MenuUar Qutiliont) 

Is this a book or a pencil? Ptpils ; 
1> this a jrcncil or a pen? 

K this a jK-n or a box? 

Is thf, a box or a knife? 

Is lit’.', a knife or a letter? 
etc. 


No, it isn’t. 
No, it isn’t. 
No, it isn’t. 
No, it isn’t, 
etc. 


It s a book (or pencil). 
It s a pencil (or pen). 
It s a pen (or bo.x). 

It s a box (or knife). 

It s a knife (or letter), 
etc. 



{Special Quesiiont) 

Teacher: What’s this? Pupils: 

What’s this ? 

What’s this? 

What’s this ? 

What’s this? 
etc, 

Dg Reproduction. (Continued.) The ^‘reproduction” phase is continued in the form of answers to 
questions in 

SEatlENTIAL GROUPS 


It’s a book. 
It’s a pencil. 
It's a pen. 
It’s a box. 
It’s a knife, 
etc. 


Teacher . 


Is this a book? 

Is this a pencil? 
What is it, then? 

Is this a pencil ? 
Is this a pen ? 
What is it, then? 
etc. 


Pupils : 


Yes, it is. 
No, it isn’t. 
It’s a book. 

Yes, it is. 
No, it isn’t. 
It’s a pencil, 
etc. 


SERIES 2. 


NOTES. The contents-material of this series consists of the names of six suitable 

objects. These may, of course, be supplemented by the names of any of the 

objects the list of which is given in Appendix I, 

At regular intervals this Series 2 (conjointly with Series i, ip and 23) should 

be used by the teacher for the purpose of increasing the pupils’ vocabi ? 

’US. 

The sentence-type of Series 2 corresponds to the sentence-type whi h 


nouns. 


Ae 

Ce 


the basis of Series II of the Free Assiinilaiion. 

■ STATEMENTS 
Teacher: That’s* a door. 

That's a window. 
That's a wall. 

That’s a cupboard. 
That’s a stove. 

That’s a corner. 


Throualioiit this series thaCs may be replaced by Ihts is at the discretion 
with the compar.alivc proximity or remoteness of the object alluded to. 


teac 


:ner in acco 
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Af 

Bj 

Df 

Af 

Df 


Ag 

Bg 


GUESTIOHS km ANSWESS (HOMOGENEOUS GEOUPS) 


Is that a door? ■ 

Is that a window ? 
etc. 

Is that a door or a window? 
Is that a window or a wall? 
etc. 

What’s that ? 

What’s that ? 
etc. 

aUESTIONS AND ANSWEES 

Is that a door? 

Is that a window? 

What is it, then ? 
etc. 


Yes, (it is) or No, (it isn’t). 
Yes) (it is) or No, (it isn’t), 
etc. 

It’s a door (or -window). 
It’s a window (or wall), 
etc. 

It’s a door. 

It’s a window, 
etc. 

(SEa'UENTIAL GEOUPS) 

Yes, it is. 

No, it isn’t. 

It’s a door, 
etc. 


SERIES 3. 

NOTES. The contents-material could be augmented by reference to other colours 
(pink, orange, violet, light blue, dark blue, crimson etc.), but the teacher would 
be well-advised to confine his attention, to the six colours given in this series. 

The sentence-type and contents-material of Series 3 corresponds to much of 
the matter treated in Series III of the Free Oral Assimilation. 


Ae 




Teacher ; This is red. 

This is blue. 

This is black. 

This is white. 

This is green. 

This is yellow. 

•r P*'"-’ "I'”". PlPlk bo»l. o, „t|,„ 

P«=ni. the Tl..„ 



uninterrupted succession and uttered in a distinct but natural voice) to be illustrated by appropriate ge:,tures 
of touching, pointing, handling, holding up etc. 

Presentation. (Continued.) The teacher continues the “ presentation » by asking himself (and answering) 
the following types of questions in the form of 


homogeheous groups 


Teacher : 


{Ge7ural Questions-, ie.for ‘■'■Yes ” or “ tVo") 


Is this red? 

Is this blue? 
Is this black ? 
Is this white ? 
etc. 


Yes, it is or No, it isn’t. 
Yes, it is or No, it isn’t. 
Yes, it is or No, it isn't. 
Yes, it is or No, it isn’t, 
etc. 


Teacher : 


^AUeniative Questions) 


Is this red or blue? 

Is this black or white? 
Is this green or yellow? 
etc. 


It’s red or It’s blue. 

It’s black or It’s white. 
It’s green or It’s yellow, 
etc. 


[Special Questions, i.e, beginning with an Interrogative Word) 


Teacher: What colour’s this? It's red. 

What colour’s this? It’s blue. 

What colour’s this ? It’s black. 

What colour’s this ? It's white, 

etc. etc. 


Ag 


Presentation. (Continued.) The teacher continues the “ presentation ” 
ill”) the following questions in the form of 


by asking himself (andamwer- 


Teacher : 


SEQUENmi GROUPS 


Is this red ? 

Is this blue? 

What colour is it, then ? 


Yes, it is. 
No, it isn’t. 
It's red. 


Is this black? 

Is this white? 

What colour is it, then? 
etc. 


Yes, it is. 
No, it isn’t. 
It's black, 
etc. 


Recognition! 't'kc tc.ichcr asks the following (General) questions. The pupils (cither collecli^tly c-r 
individually) confine their answers to a mere “Yes" or "No.” 
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GENERAL aUESTIONS 



Teacher : 

Is this red ? Pupils : 

Yes or No. 



Is this blue ? 

Yes or No. 



Is this black? 

Yes or No. 



Is this white? 

Yes or No. 



etc. 

etc. 

Ce 

Repetition. The pupils (collectively or individually) repeat after the teacher '(imilating as closely as 


possible his pronunciation, intonation, etc.) the original 




STATEMENTS 



Teacher : 

This is red. 



Pupils : 

This is red. 



Teacher : 

This is blue. 



Pupils ; 

This is blue. 



etc. 


Df Reproduction. 

The teacher calls upon the pupils (first collectively, then individually) to answer the 


following types of questions in the form of 




HOMOGENEOUS GROUPS 



{Ceneial Questions for “ Yes 

”) 


Teacher : 

Is this red? 

Yes, it is. 



Is this blue? 

Yes, it is. 



Is this black ? 

Yes, it is. 



Is this white? 

Yes, it is. 



[Cesieral Questions for "■No 

”) 


Teacher : 

Is this red? Pupils: 

No, it isn’t. 



Is this blue? 

No, it isn’t. 



Is this black? 

No, it isn't. ' 



Is this white? 

No, it isn’t. 



etc. 

etc. 



{Alternative Questions) 



Teacher 

: Is this red or blue? Pupils: 

It’s red (o; blue). 



Is this black or white? 

It’s black {or white). 



Is this green or yellow? 

It’s green {ot yellow). 



etc. 

etc. 



Dg 


[Special Questions) 


Teacher: What colour's this? 

What colour’s this? 
What colour’s this ? 
What colour's this? 
etc. 


Pupils : it’s r6d. 
It’s blue. 
It’s black. 
It’s white, 
etc. 


Keproduction. (Continued.) The “reproduction" phase is continued in the form of 


SEQ,XIENTIAL GROUPS 


Teacher : 


Is this red? 

Is this blue? 

What colour’s this, then? 

Is this black ? 

Is this white? ^ 

What colour’s this ? 
etc. 


Pupils: Yes, it is. 

No, it isn't. 
It’s red. 

Yes, it is. 
No, it isn’t. 
It’s black, 
etc. 


SERIES 4. 

NOTES. The teacher will note that, owing to the absence in English of a suitable 
interrogative word, no “ Special Question ” figures in this series. The contents 
material might be augmented but the teacher will probably^ find the present 
choice sufficient. A portion of Series II of the Free Oral Assimilation corresponds 
to this. 

The present series may be combined with Series 6, which makes an Epith- 
etic use of the same qualificatives. 


STATEMENTS 

Ae Teacher: This piece of string's long. 

This piece of string’s short 
This box is large. 

This box is small. 

This desk’s heavy. 

This piece of paper’s light. 
This coin’s round. 

This card’s square. 
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Ae Preseatation. T-'he teacher “presents’' the above Sentence-Types in the form of Statements. These 
statements (which should he made in an uninterrupted succession and uttered in a distinct but natural voice) 
to be illustrated by appropriate gestures of touching, pointing, handling, holding up, etc. 

Af Presentation. (Continued.) The teacher continues the “presentation” by asking himself (and answering) 
the following types of questions in the form of 


HOMOGENEOUS GHOUPS 


{General Questions, i.e.for “ Yes” or No") 


Teacher: Is this piece of string long? 

Is this piece of string short? 
Is this box large? 

Is this box small ? 
etc. 


Yes, it is or No, it isn’t. 

» 

Yes, it is or No, it isn’t. 

Yes, it is or No, it isn’t. 

Yes, it is or No, it isn’t, 

etc. 


{Alternative 


Questions) 


Teacher ; 


Is this piece of string long or short? 
Is this box large or small? 

Is this desk heavy or light? 
etc. 


It’s long or It’s short 
It’s large or It’s small. 
It’s heavy or It's light, 
etc. 


Hj HeCOgnition. The teacher asks the following (General) questions. The pupils (either collectively or in- 
dividually) confine their answers to a mere “Yes” or “No”. 


GENERAL QUESTIONS 


Teacher: Is this piece of string long? Pupils: Yes or No. 

Is this piece of string short? Yes or No. 

Is this box large ? Yes No. 

Is this box small ? Yes or No. 

etc. etc. 


Ce Repetition. The pupils (collectively or individually) repeat after the teacher (imitating ns closely as pos- 
sible his pronunciation, intonation, etc.) the original 

STATEMENTS 

Teacher: This piece of string’s long. 

Pupils : This piece of string’s long. 

Teacher: This box is large. 

Pupils: This box is large, 

etc. 
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[Reproduction. teacher calls upon 
following types of questions in the lorm of 


the pupils (first collectively, then individuallyj to answer the 


HOMOGEITEOUS GROUPS 

{General Questions for 


Tcachey : 


Teacher : 


Is this piece of string long? Pupils: 

Yes, it is. 

Is this piece of string short? 

Yes, it is. 

Is this box large? 

YeSj. it is. 

Is this box small? 

Yes, it is. 

etc. 

etc. 

( General Questions for “ No ”) 


Is this piece of string long ? Ptipih : 

No, it isn't. 

Is this piece of string short? 

No, it isn't. 

Is this box large? 

No, it isn’t. 

Is this box small ? 

No, it isn’t. 

etc. 

etc. 


{AUtmalive Questions) 


Teacher : 


Is this piece of string long or short? 
Is this box large or small ? 

Is this desk heavy or light? 
etc. 


Pupils : It’s long or It's short. 
It’s large or It's small. 
It’s heavy or It’s light, 
etc. 


SERIES 6. 

notes : The chief purpose of this series is to introduce in a fitting context the definite 
article. Seven examples are given. These may be supplemented by any or all 
of the follotving; 

This is the cork of the bottle. 

This is the end of the stick. 

This is the key of the door. 

This is the blade of the knife. 

This is the handle of the knife. 

This is the point of the pencil. 

This is the point of the pen. 

This is the edge of the platform. 
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This is the back of the desk. 

This is the corner of the room. 

This is the middle of the room. 

This is the back of the room. 

This is the top of the picture. 

This is the bottom of the picture. 

This is the top of the door. 

This is the bottom of the door. 

This is the top of the window 
This is the bottom of the window. 

This is the top of my head. 

This is the right-hand side of the blackboard. 

This is the left-hand side of the blackboard. 

This is the name of the school. 

This sentence-type corresponds to that which forms the basis of Series IV of the 
Free Oral Assiviiladon. 

STATEMENTS 

Ae Teacher: This"'' is 'the handle of the door. 

Ce This is the lid of the box. 

This is the cover of the book. 

This is the edge of the ruler. 

This is the top of the blackboard. 

This is the side of the blackboard. 

This is the front of the desk. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS (HOMOGENEOUS GROUPS) 


Af 

Is this the handle of the door? 

Yes, (it is) or No, (it isn’t). 

Bf 



Df 

Is this the lid of the box? 

Yes, (it is) or No, (it isn’t). 


etc. 

etc. 

Af 

Is this the handle of the door or 

the lid of the box? 

Df 

It’s the handle of the door {or the lid of the box). 


■* Throughout this series this may be replaced by that at the discretion of the teacher in accordance with the 
comparative proximity or remoteness of the object alluded to. 
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Ag 


Js this thfi cover of the booh or the edge of the ruler ? 

It’s the cover of the book (cr the edge of the ruler), 
etc. etc. 

What’s this ? It’s the handle of the door. 

What's this? It’s the lid of the box. 

etc. etc. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES (SEQUENTIAL GEOUPS} 

Is this the handle of the door? Yes, it is. 

Is this the lid of the box? No, it isn’t. 

What is it, then ? It's the handle of the door, 

etc. etc. 


SERIES 6. 

JVOT£S. This is complementary to Series 4. which makes a Predicative use ol the same 
qualificatives. Both uses are given in Series HI of the Free Oral Assimilaiioit. 


Ae 

Ce 


Af 

Bj 

Df 


Af 

Df 


STATEMENTS 

This^ is a long piece of string. 

This is a short piece of string. 

This is a large box. 

This is a small box. 

This is a straight line. 

This is a crooked line. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES (HOMOGENEOUS GKOUPS) 

Ip this a long piece of string ? Yes, (it is) or No, (it isn't). 

Is this a short piece of string ? Yes, (it is) or No, (it isn’t). 

Is this a large box? Yes, (it is) or No, (it isn’t). 

Is this a small box? Yes, (it is) or No, (it isn’t). 

etc. etc. 

Is this a long or a short piece of string? It’s a long piece of string. 
Is this a large or a small box? 

etc. etc. 


It’s a large box. 


* Throughout this series the word ihis tray be replaced by at the discretioa of the teacher iu accordance 
with the comparative proximity or remoteness of the object alluded to. 
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Is this a long piece of string or a Short one ? It's a long one. 

Is this a large box or a small one ? ‘ It’s a large one. 

etc. 

SERIES 7. 

notes. The contents-material may be augmented at the teacher's discretion, c.g., 

The match is on the box. 

The stamp's on the emwlope. 

The chair s on the platform, etc. 

but such forms as The blackboard' s on the wall etc. should be avoided. 

Series V of the Free Oral Assimilation devclopes the sentence-type of the present 
series. 

STATEMENrS 

Ae The book’s on the desk. 

The pencil’s on the chair. 

The knife’s on the floor. 

Presentation. The teacher “ presents ” the above Sentence type in the form of Statements. These three 
statements (which should be made in an uninterrupted succession and uttered in a distinct but natural voice) 
to be illustrated first by the ostensive placing of the objects and subsequently by appropriate demonstrative 
gestures. 

Af Presantation. (Continued.) The teacher continues the “presentation” by asking himself (and answer- 
ing) the following series of three questions in the form of 

HOMOGENEOUS GROUPS 

{Genera Questions, i.f. for “ Yes” or No"") 

Teacher: Is the book on the desk? Yes, it is or No, it isn’t. 

Is the pencil on the chair? Yes, it is of No, it isn’t. 

Is the knife on the floor?' Yes, it is or No, it isn't. 

{AUemative Questions') 

Teacher: Is the book on the desk or on the chair? It’s on the desk. 

Is the pencil on the chair or on the floor ? It’s on the chair. 

Is the knife on the floor or on the desk? It’s on the floor. 

{Special Questions, i.e. beginning -with an interrogative word) 

Teacher: Where’s the book? It’s on the desk. 

Where's the pencil? It’s on the chair. 

Where’s the knife? It’s on the floor. 
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Teacher: What’s on the desk? 

What’s on the chair? 

What’s on the floor? 


The book is. 
The pencil is. 
The knife is. 


Presentation. (Continued.) The teacher continues the “presentation hy asking himself (and answer- 
ing) tlie following questions in the form of three 


SEaflEHTIAI. GROUPS 

Teacher: Is the book on the desk? 

Is the book on the chair? 

Where is it, then? 

What’s on the desk? 

2’cacher : •■Is the pencil on the chair? 

Is tlie pencil on the floor? 

Where is it, then? 

What’s on the chair ? 

Teacher: Is the knife on the floor? 

Is the knife on the desk? 

Where is it, then? 

What’s on the floor? 


Yes, it is. 

No, it isn’t. 

It's on the desk. 
The book is. 

Yes, it is. 

No, it isn’t. 

It's on the chair. 
The pencil is. 

Yes, it is. 

No, it isn't. 

It’s on the floor. 
The knife is. 


Heeognition. The teacher asks the following (general) questions. The pupils (either collectively or 
individually) coniine their answers to a mete “Yes” or “No”. 

GENERAL GTJESTIONS 


Teacher: Is the book on the desk? Pupils: Yes. 

Is the book on the chair? No. 

Is the pencil on the chair? Yes. 

Is the pencil on the floor ? No. 

Is the book on the floor? No. 

Is the knife on the floor? Yes. 

Is the pencil on the floor ? No. 


Repetition. The pupils (collectively and individually) repeat after the teac’.er (imitating as closely as 
possible his pronounciation, intonation, etc.) the original 

STA'ISIMENTS 

Teacher: The book’s on the desk. Pupils: The book’s on the desk. 

The pencil's on the chair. The pencil's on the chair. 

The knife’s on the floor. The knife's on the floor. 
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Df Reproduction. The teacher calls upon the pupils (first collectively, then individually) to answer the 
following types of question in the form of 

HOMOGENEOITS GROUPS 

{General Question for “ yes’’) 

Teacher: Is the book on the desk? Pupils: Yes, it is. 

Is the pencil on the chair? Yes, it is. 

Is the knife on the floor? Yes, it is. 

{General Questions for “No”) 

Teacher : Is the book on the chair? 

Is the pencil on the floor? 

Is the knife on the desk? 

{Alternative Questions) 

Teacher : Is the book on the desk or on the chair ? Pupils : It’s on the desk. 

Is the pencil on the chair or on the floor? It’s on the chair. 

Is the knife on the floor or on the desk ? It’s on the floor. 


Pupils: No, it isn’t. 

No, it isn’t. 
No, it isn't. 


Teacher 


Teacher . 


{Special Questions) 

Where’s the book? 

Where’s the pencil ? 

Where’s the knife? 

What’s on the desk? 

What’s on the chair? 

What’s on the floor? 


Pupils : 


Pupils : 


It’s on the desk. 
It’s on the chair. 
It’s on the floor. 
The book is. 

The pencil is. 
The knife is. 


Reproduction. (Continued.) The “ reproduction ” phase is continued in the form, of 


SEaUENTIAL GROUPS 

Teacher: -Is the book on the desk? Pupils: 

Is the book on the chair? 

Where is it, then? 

What’s on the desk? 


Yes, it is. 

No, it isn’t. 

It’s on the desk. 
The book is. 


Teacher: Is the pencil on the chair? 

Is the pencil on the floor? 
Where is it, then? 

What’s on the chair? 


Pupils : Yes, it is. 

No, it isn’t. 

It’s on the chair. 
The pencil is. 
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Teacher:^ Is the pencil on the chair? 

Is tlie pencil on the floor? 
Where is it, then ? 

What’s on the chair? 

Teacher: Is tlie knife on the floor? 

Is the knife on the desk? 
Where is it, then ? 

What's on the floor? 


Pupils : Yes, it is. 

No, it isn’t 
It’s on the chair. 
The pencil is. 

Pupils: Yes, it is. 

No, it isn’t 
It’s on the floor. 
The knife is. 


SERIES 8. 

hlOTES. This series may be augmented by replacing the proposed Direct Object expres- 
sions by others, e.g. 

Pin iouching the walL 
Pm toicching the blackboard, etc. 

A far more important series of variations consists of replacing Pvi by He's 
vor She's), We're, They're. In order to avoid monotony it would be well to 
distribute the use of these variations over two or more lessons. 

The teacher may note however that these forms are better taught in the form 
of Action Chains (See Action Chains, Stages of Development 5 and 6 .) 

Recourse may also be had to Series XV of the Free Oral Assimilation. 


STATEMENTS 


Ae 


I’m touching the top of the desk. 

I’m touching the side of the desk. 

I’m touching the front of the book. 

I'm touching the back of the book. 

I’m touching the floor. 

I’m touching the middle of the pencil. 

I’m touching the end of the pencil. 

A . » -.hnvf Sentence-Type in the form of statemenls. Thejc 

^ Presentation. The teacher “ succession and uttered in a distinct but naturat voice) 

statements (which should be made in an P 

bo b, .pp„p™.c by (»d 

Presentation. (Continued.) The leacnex 
answering) the following types of 



Am I touching the front of the booh ? 
Am I touching the back of the boolc ? 
etc. 


Yes, you arc. 
Yes, you arc. 
etc. 


{hifstw’ttj fW Xij") 

leaclter: Am I touching the top of the desk? 

Am I touching the side of the desk ? 
Am I touching the front of the book ? 
Am I touching the back of the bonk ? 
etc. 


No, you're not. 
No, you're not. 
No, you’re not. 
No. you’re not. 
etc. 


( . UtfnttU:: { Qttitticui) 


Teacher ; 

Am I touching the top of the desk 
or the side of the desk ? 

Am I touching the side of the desk 
or the front of the book ? 

Am I touching the front of the book 
or the back of the book ? 

Am I touching the back of the book 
or the floor ? 
etc. 


Puj^-ls : 

You’re touching the top uf t}je {Jc.sk. 

You’re touching the side of the desk. 

You re touching tlie front of the book. 

You’re touching the back of the book, 
etc. 


» Teacher : 

What am I touching ? 
What am I touching ? 
What am I touching? 
What am I touching ? 
etc. 


{S/icuil Qttesltoiti) 


Pu/S/j : 

I'oii re touching the top of the desk. 

\ ou re touching the side of the desk. 

1 ou re touching the front of the book, 
ou re touching the back of the book. 


etc. 

Eeproduetion, (Continued.) TJie “ rcnrodiipii-on » i 

; reproduction" phoio is continued in the fotm of 


SEaiTENTlAI, 

Teacher: 

Am I touching the top of the dcslc ? 
Am I touching the side of the desk ? 
vvhat am I touching ? 


GEOUPS 

Pupils : 

Yes, you are. 

No, you’re not. 

You re touching the top of the desk. 
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Who’s touching the top of the desk? 
Am I touching the side of the desk ? 
Am I toucliing the front of the book? 
What am I touching ? 

Who’s touching the side of the desk ? 
etc. 


You are. 

Yes, you are. 

No, you're not. 

You’re touching the side of the desk. 
You are. 
etc. 


SERIES 9. 

NOTES. The contents-material may be augmented by the names of other objects. At a 
subsequent lesson the sentence-type may be used with his, her, o2ir and ihev, as 
contents-material. At the discretion of the teacher Series 9, and ii may be 
combined, as is the case with Series VII of the Free Oral Assiniilaiion. 


STATEMENTS 

Ae Teacher: This is my book. 

This is your book. 

This is my pencil. 

This is your pencil. 

This is my place. 

This is your place. 

This is my desk. 

This is your desk. 

Pressntation. The teacher “presents” the above Sentence-Types in the form of Statements. These 
statements (which, should be made in an uninterrupted succession and uttered in a distinct but natural voice) 
to be illustrated by appropriate gestures of touching, pointing, handling, holding up, etc. 

Presentation. (Continued.) The teacher continues the “presentation” fay asking himself (and answer- 
ing) the following types of questions in the form, of 


HOMOGENEOUS GE.OTJPS 

{Gaural Questions, for “Fcj” or “A'o”) 


Teacher: Is this my book? 

Is this your book? 
Is this my pencil? 
Is this your pencil? 
etc. 


Yes, it is or No, it isn't. 
Yes, it is or No, it isn't. 
Yes, it is or' No, it isn't. 
Yes, it is ot' No, it isn't 
etc. 



vz 


il? 


i!u 


5 !i! 


. b..o!c or i»>' ^ 

jl or my ^ 


llU 

nn 

, ti)\“ ‘'r- 


VIH'U 

or 


niV book? 


n>y t 


»!,\Co 

.'to. 


.0 or niy pc 


{.!luiii.uh-c Qntstu'ns) 

Pupils : 

It's your book or It's your pencil. 
It's your pencil or it’s your desk. 
It’s your desk or It’s your book. 
It's your place or It’s your pencil, 
etc. 


;ncil? 


\.to. 


t!"-' 

[.tbP- 


no- book or your book? 

“■ u,okornvybook._ 


\ ' 


lur 


.jl or your pe 


ncil? 


, I'-i-. tuy pc"c 

l-'' j. ,.cucil or niy 


etc. 


pencil ? 

(Stfciol Questions) 


It's my book or It’s your book. 
It's your book or It’s my book. 
It's my pencil or It’s your pencil. 
It’s your pencil or It’s my pencil, 
etc. 




'P'' 


\Vhose 


book is tins? 
book is this? 

piicil is this? 

■\Vhose p this? 

^Viro.sc pencil is tliisr 

etc. 


Pupils: It’s my book. 

It’s your book. 
It’s my pencil. 
It’s your pencil, 
etc. . 


1101)1' 


.oiluobo"’ 




luca.) T''® “reproduction” phase is continued in the form of 


SEaiTENTIAL GKOUPS 

Pupils . 


fiilO 


■ltd 


1 nlV book ? 

To tins iny . 

t v niy pencil ? 
To tins iny i' 

IS -o it then? 

this 
t is' it' 

,his my 

IS your book? 

Is is it, then? 

your book? 
'Lii»y book? 

? 




Yes, it is. 

No, it isn’t. 

It’s your book. 
Yes, it is. 

No, it isn’t. 

It’s my book, 
etc. 

Yes, it is. 

No, it isn’t. 

It s your' book. 
Yes, it is. 

No, it isn’t. 

It’s my book, 
etc. 
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Is this my book? No^ it isn't. 

Whose is it, then ? It’s your book, 

etc. . etc. 

Hecognition, The teacher asks the following (General) questions. The pupils (either collectively or 
individually) confine their answers to a mere " Yes ” or " No 


GENEEAI 

TeacJur: Is this my book? 

Is this your book? 

Is this my pencil? 

Is this your pencil ? 
etc. 


GUESTIONS 

Pupils ; 


Yes or No. 
Yes o; No'. 
Yes or No. 
Yes or No. 
etc. 


Ce 


Espetition. The pupils (collectively or individually) repeat after the teacher (imitating as closelj’ as 
possible his pronunciation, intonation etc.) the original 


•. STATEMENTS 

Teacher: This is my book. 

Pupils: This is rny book. 

Teacher: This is your book. 

Pupils: This Is your book, 
etc. 

Df Reproduction. The teacher calls upon the pupils (first collectively, then individually) to answer 
the following types of questions in (he form of 

HOMOGENEOUS GROUPS 

{Giueral Qz^stions fot “ Yes”) 


Teacher : 

Is this my book ? 

. Pupils 

.* Yes, it is. 


Is this your book? 

t 

Yes, it is. 


Is this my pencil ? 


Yes, it is. 


Is this your pencil? 


Yes, it is. 


etc. 


etc. 


{Gusifal Qiiestioiis for 


Teacher: 

Is this my book? 

‘Pupils c 

No, it isn’t. 


Is this your book ? 

C 

No, it isn’t. 


Is this my pencil ? 


No, it isn’t. 

- 

Is this i^our pencil? 

- 

No, it isn’t. 


etc. 


etc 



Ag 


. ' {^Altemaiive Questiom) 

Teacher : Is this my book or my pencil ? 

Is this my pencil or my desk ? 

Is this my desk or my book ? 
etc. 


It's my book or It’s rn}'' pencil. 
It’s my pencil or It’s, my desk. 
It’s my desk or It's rny book, 
etc.' 


{Alternative Questions) 

Teacher : Is this my book or youf book ? 

Is this your book or my book ? 

Is this my pencil or your pencil ? 
Is this your pencil' or my pencil ? 
etc. 


It's my book or It’s your book. 
It's your book or It's my book. 
It’s my pencil or It’s your pencil 
It’s your pencil or It’s my pencil, 
etc. 


{Special Questions, i.e. beginning -with an Interrogative Word) 


Whose book is this? 
Whose book is this? 
Whose pencil is this? 
Whose pencil is this? 
etc. 


It’s my book. 
It’s your boPlc. 
It's my pencil. 
It's your pencil, 
etc. 


{For the possessive pronouns {mitte, yours) see Series to and 1 1.) 

■ (Continued.) The teacher continues the » presentation » by asking himself fand an^w'r- 

ing) the following questions in the form of , ■ - ^ an.w-t 


Teacher : 


SEaUENTIAL 

Is this my book? 

Is this my pencil? 

What is it, then? • 

Is this your book? 

Is this your pencil? 
What is it, then? 
etc. 

Is this- my 'book ? 

Is this -your book? 
Whose is it, then? 

Is- this your book ? 


GB.OUES 

Yes, it is. 

No, it isn’t. 

It's my book. 
Yes, it is. 

No, it isn’t. 

It’s your book, 
etc. - 

Yes, it is. 

No, it isn’t. 
It’s my- book. 
Yes, it is. 



BiecogBitiou 
individually) confine Iheir answers to 


, 1 ^ No, It isn t. 

Tq this my bookr - 

is tnib * / your book. 

Whose IS It, then? 

. . , .etc; 

etc. • .... 

... ... ... r‘°“' "" ' 

a mete “Yes » or “No”. - , ' 


Teacher : 


Yes or No. 
Yes O'. Not.' 
Yes .or No.' 
Yes or No. 
etc. 


GEITEBAI aUESTIONS 

Is this my book? Piipih : 

Is' this your book?- ' 

Is this my pencil? ' 

Is this your pencil? c '. 

etc. • 'i ■ . 

pupils (collectively .. mdivlMy) »pcct site, tte teocie, (W.Cms os closely =s 

possib'.e his pronunciation, intonation etc.) the original' 

•. : STATEMENTS 
This is my book. 

This is my book. 

This is your book. 

This is your book. 

etc. . . . . 


Ce Hepetition. 


Teachers 
Pupils : 
Teacher: 
Pupils : 


Df Heproduction,. The teacher calls upon the pupils (first collectively, then individually) to answer 
the foliowing types of questions in the form of 


Teacher . 


HOMOGENEOUS GHOXTPS 

[General Questions for “ ^ 

Is this my book? r -Pupils: . Yes, is. 


Is this your book? 
Is this my pencil? 
Is this your pencil? 
etc. 


{Gttural Questions for " 


Teacher : 


Is this my book? 

Is tills your book? 
Is this my pencil? 
Is this your pencil? 
etc. 


'Ptpils t 


. Yes, it is. 
-Yes, it is. 
. Yes, it is. 
etc. 


No, it isn’t. 
No, 'it isn’t. 
No,’ 'it isn’t. 
No, 'It .isn’t. 
■ . etc. 
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Dg 


[AlUntatke Quesiions) 


Teacher * 

Pupils : 

Is this my book or my pencil ? 

It's your book or It’s your pencil. 

Is this my pencil or my desk? 

It’s your pencil or It’s your desk. 

Is this my desk or my book ? 

It’s your desk or It’s your book. 

Is this my place or my pencil ? 

It’s your place or It's your pencil. 

etc. 

etc. 

Is this my book or your book ? 

It’s my book or It’s your book. 

Is this your book or my book ? 

It’s your book or It's my book. 

Is this my pencil or your pencil ? 

It’s my pencil or It’s your pencil. 

Is this your pencil or my pencil ? 

It’s your pencil or It’s my pencil. 

etc. 

etc. 

(Special Qucstimis) 

Teacher: Whose book is this? 

Pupils: It's my book. 

Whose book is this? 

It’s your book. 

Whose pencil is this? 

It’s my pencil. 

Whose pencil is this? 

It’s your pencil. 

etc. 

etc. 

Reproduction. (Continued.) The “reproduction” phase is continued in the form of 

seqttenitat. 

GROUPS 

Teachet : Is this my book ? 

Pupils: Yes, it is. 

Is this my pencil? 

No, it isn’t. 

What is it, then? 

It’s your book. 

Is this your book ? 

Yes, it is. 

Is this your pencil? 

No, it isn’t. 

What is it, then ? 

It’s my book. 

etc. 

etc. 

Is this my book? 

Yes, it is. 

Is this your book? 

No, it isn’t. 

Whose is it, then? 

It’s your book. 

Is this your book? 

Yes, it is. 

Is this my book? 

No, it isn’t. 

Whose is it, then? 

It’s my book. 

etc. 

etc. 
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SERIES 10. 


NOTES. This series may be used when (and iQ the teacher gives his pupils English 
surnames (See Appendix II), and corresponds to part of Series VII of the Ere^ 
Oral Assimilation. 


Ae 

Ce 


Af 

Df 


STATEMENTS 

Your (My) name’s “Beach.” 

Your (My) name’s “Dark.” 

Your (My) name’s “Hall” 

Your (My) name’s “Moon.” 

Your (My) name’s “Bird.”' 


aUESTIONS AND ANSWERS (HOMOGENEOUS GROUPS) 


Is your name " Beach ” ? 

Is your name " Dark ” ? 

Is your name “ Hall ” ? 
etc. 

Is your name “ Beach ” or “ Dark ” ? 
Is your name “ Dark ” or “ Hall ” ? 

Is your name “ Hall ” or “ Moon " ? 
etc. 

What’s your name ? 

What’s your name ? 

What’s your name? 
etc. 


Yes, it is or No, it isn’t. 
Yes, it is or No, it isn’t 
Yes, it is or No, it isn’t, 
etc. 

Your (My) name's "Beach” 
(or " Dark ”). 

Your (My) name’s " Dark ” 
(or “ Hall ”). 

Your (My) name’s " Hall ” 
(or “ jMoon ”). 
etc. 

Your (My) name's "Beach.” 
Your (My) name’s “Dark.” 
Your (jMy) name's " Hall.” 
etc. 


What does “ Beach ” mean in Japanese ? 
What does “Dark” mean in Japanese? 
What does “Hall” mean in Japanese? 
etc. 

Where’s " Beaclr ” ? I’m here. 

Where’s “ Dark ” ? I’m here. 

Where’s “ Hall ” ? I'm here. 

i-tc. 


It means “ Hama.” 

It means "Kurai.” 

It means “ Obironia.” 
etc. 


eic. 
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Ag 

Dg 


Who’s “ Beach ” 

Who’s “ Dark ” ? 

Who’s “ Hall ” ? 
etc. 

Whose name’s “ Beach ” ? 

Whose name’s " Dark ” ? 

Whose name's Hall " ? 
etc. 


I am. 
I am. 
I am. 
etc. 


/Mine is. 

name's " Beach.” 

("Mine is. 

(My name’s ” Dark.” 
(Mine is. 

(My name’s ” BlaD.” 
etc. 


QUESTIONS AND ’ANSWERS (SEQUENTIAI. GROUPS^ 


Is your name “Beach”? 
Is your name “ Dark " ? 
What’s your name, then? 

Whose name’s “ Beach ” ? 


Yes, it is. 

No, it isn't. 

It’s “Beach.” 

Aline is. 

My name’s “ Beach.” 


SERIES 11. 

NOTES, Possessive words other than iny, mine, your, yours, do not lend themselves parti- 
cularly well to mechanical treatment in group form, but Direct Method teachers 
generally have no difficulty, in devising (with the help of pictures, dramatiza- 
tions etc.) the appropriate setting or presenting and drilling such groups as: 

This is my book. It’s mine. 

This is your book. It’s yours. 

These are our books. They’re ours. 

This is his book. It’s his. (It’s Beach’s book. It's Beach's.) 

This is her book. It’s hers. (It’s Miss Beach’s book. It’s Miss Beach’s.) 

These are their books. They’re theirs. 

problems such as the exact order and sequence of questions, whether the 
possessive noun or the possessive pronoun is required, the absence of women (to 
illustrate her, hers, Miss Beac/cs) in the boys' classroom, and the absence of 
men (to illustrate his, Beach's, Mr. Beach's') in the girls’ classroom can be solved 
with a little ingenuity and imagination. 

As this is a question for the teacher in the classroom rather than for the 



Ae 

Ce 


Af 

Bj 

Df 

Af 

Df 


Ag 

Dg 
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course-designer in his study, we leave the procedure to the improvizing power 
of the users of this book. 

Series VII of Free 0ml Assimilation will afford many hints and a variety 
of contents-material. 

STATEMENTS 

This* book’s mine. 

This book’s yours. 

This pencil’s mine. 

This pencil’s yours. 

This desk’s mine. 

This desk’s yours. 


aUESTIONS AND ANSWERS (HOMOGENEOUS GROUPS) 


Is this book mine? 

Is this book yours? 
etc. 

Is this book mine or yours ? 
Is this book mine or yours ? 
Is this pencil mine or yours ? 
Is this pencil mine or yours ? 
etc. 

Whose book’s this? 

Whose book’s this? 
etc. 

Which book’s mine? 

Which book’s yours? 


Yes, (it is) or No, (it isn’t). 
Yes, (it is) or No, (it isn’t), 
etc. 

It’s mine (or yours). 

It’s mine (or yours). 

It’s mine (or yours). 

It’s mine (or yours), 
etc. 

It’s mine. 

It's yours, 
etc. 

This one is. 

That one is. 


GUESHONS AND ANSWERS (SEQUENTIAL GROUPS) 


Is this book mine? 
Is it yours? 

Whose is it, then? 
Which book’s mine ? 
etc. 


Yes, it is. 
No, it isn’t. 
It’s yours. 
That one is. 
etc. 


Throughout this series the word i/jis may be replaced by that at the discretion of the teacher in accord- 
ance with the compar.-ilive proximity or remoteness of the object alluded to. 
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SERIES 12. 

NOTES. According to the judgment and convenience of the tcachcx*, this series may 
be omitted, for it may be found difficult to obtain recognizable pictures of a 
sufficiently large size to meet classroom purposes. 


Ae 

Ce 


Af 

Df 


Ag 

Dg 


{Snotuin" ^iiltucs of places likely Co be more or less familiar to the slmlcntsi^ 


STATEBIENTS 


This is Tokyo. 

This is Loudon. 

This is BTew York. 

This is Paris. 

This is Pekin, 
etc. 

aUESTIONS AND ANSWEES (HOMO&ENEOTJS GEOUPS) 

Is this Tokyo ? Yes, it is oy No, it isn’t. 

Is this London ? Yes, it is or No, it Isn't. 


Is this Tokyo or London? 

Is this London or New York? 
etc. 

What place is this? 

What place is this ? 
etc. 


It’s Tokyo ((?y London). 

It’s London (t^y New York), 
etc. 

It’s Tokyo. 

It’s London, 
etc. 


aUESTIONS ANSWEES 
Is this Tokyo? 

Is this London ? 

What place is it, then? 

(Where’s Tokyo? 


(SEaUENTIAL GEODPS) 

Yes, it is. 

No, it isn’t. 

It’s Tokyo. 

It’s in Japan). 


13 . 

NOTES. The contents-material will probably suffice, 
of Series VIII of th.?: Free Oral . Assimilation. 

13 and 15 may be us^d in immediate succession 


This series corresponds to part 
If considered desirable. Series 



STATEMENTS 
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Ae Teacher: This is my left hand. 

This is my right hand. 

This is my left eye. 

This is my right eye. 

This is my left foot. 

This is my right foot. 

This is my left ear. 

This is my right ear. 

Ae Presentation. The teacher “ presents” the above Sentence-Types in the form of Statements. These 

statements (which .honld be made in an uninterrupted succession and uttered in a distinct but natural 
voice) to be illustrated by appropriate gestures of touching, pointing, holding up etc. 

Af Presentation! (Continued.) The teacher continues the “ presentation ” by asking himself (and ans- 

wering) the following types of questions in the form of 


HOjffOGENEOirS GEOUPS 


Teacher : 


{General Questions, i.e. for “ Yes 

Is this my left hand? 

Is this my right hand ? 

Is this my left eye? 

Is this my right eye? 
etc. 


or “ eVo >’) 

Yes, it is or No, it isn’t. 

Yes, it is or No, it isn’t. 

Yes, it is or No, it isn’t. 

Yes, it is or No, it isn’t, 

etc. 


{AliertiaCive Questiom) 

Teacher : Is this my left hand or my right hand? 

It’s my left hand or It’s my right hand. 
Is this my left eye or my right eye ? 

It’s my left cj’e or It’s my right eye. 

Is tins my right foot or my loft foot ? 

It’s my right foot or It's my left foot, 
etc. etc. 


Te, 


{Ssecisl Questions, i,e. o.-fnninj r./Zi an Inieno^ati'.e 


UAJ] 


W'jjich Iiand is tins ? 
Which eye Is this? 
Which foot is this? 
etc. 


It’s my left hand or It’s my riglit iiand. 
It’s my left eye or It’s my right eye. 

It's my left foot or k‘.s my right fuot. 


etc. 


Oi 
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Ag 


Presentation. (Continued.) The teacher continues the “presentation” by ashing lu'niself (and 
answering) the following tj^uestions in the form of 


Bj 


Ce 


SEaUEKTIAL GROUPS 

Tcachcf : Is this my left liand ? 

Is this my right hand’*'? 

'Which hand is it, then? 

Is this my right eye? 

Is this my left eye ? 

Which eye is it, then? 
etc. 


Yes, it is. 

No, it isn't 
It’s my left liand.’* 
Yes, it is. 

No, it isn’t. 

It’s my right eye.* 
etc. 


Recognition. The teacher aslts the following (General) qucstioia. The pupils (either collectively 
riS'Or individually) confine their answers (o a mere “Yes” or “No”. 


GENERAL QUESTIONS 


Teacher : 


Is this my left hand? 

Is this my right hand? 
Is this my left eye? 

Is this my right eye? 
etc. 


Pupils , 


Yes or No. 
Yes or No. 
Yes or No. 
Yes or No. 
etc. 


Df 


Rspetition. The pupils (collectively or individually) repeat after the teacher (imitating as closely 
as possible his pronunciation, intonation etc.) the original 

STATEMENTS 

Teache} : This is my left hand. 

Piiphs: This is my left hand. 

Teacher : This is my right liand. 

Pupils: This is my right hand, 

etc. 

m teacher calls upon the pupils (first collectively, then individually) to answer 

the following types of questions in the form of ^ 


{Giueral QuesUons for " Ves'*) 

Teacher: Is this my left hand? Pupils: 

k Is this my right hand? 


Yes, it is. 
Yes, it is. 


*In this and in all similar cases the noun may be replaced, at the teacher’s discretion, by the semi-pronoun 
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Teacher : 

Is this my left eye? 

Yes, it is. 


Is this my right eye ? 

Yes, it is. 


etc. 

etc. 


{General Questions for No”) 


Teacher : 

Is this my left hand? Pupils : 

No, it isn’t. 


Is this my right hand? 

No, it isn’t. 


Is this my left eye? 

No, it isn’t. 


Is this my right eye? 

No, it isn’t 


etc. 

etc. 


{Altemative Questions) 

Teacher: Pupils: 

Is this my left hand or my right hand ? It’s your left hand or It’s your right hand. 

Is this my right eye or my left eye ? It’s your right eye or It’s your left eye. 

Is this my left foot or my right foot ? It’s your left foot or It's your right foot, 

etc, etc. 

{Special Questions) 

Teacher: Which hand is this ? Pupils : It’s your left hand or It’s your right hand. 

Which eye is this ? It’s your left eye or It’s your right eye. 

Which foot is this ? It’s your left foot or It’s your right foot, 

etc. etc, 

Dg Reproduction. (Continued.) The "reproduction” phase is continued in the form of 


SEQTJENTIAL GROUPS 


Teacher : Is this my left hand ? 

Is this my right hand? 
Which hand is it, then ? 
Is this my left eye ? 

Is this my right eye? 
Which eye is it, then? 
etc. 


Pupils : 


Yes, it is. 

No, it isn't. 

It’s your left hand. 
Yes, it is. 

No, it isn't. 

It's your left eye. 
etc. 


SERIES 14. 


AlOTPS. The sentence-type is very similar to that of Series 8, the difference being 
that whereas Series 8 treats particularly the Direct Object, Series 14 is chiefly 
concerned with verbs. The seven activities proposed, below may be augmented 
at the discretion of the teacher, who may make use of the material of Scries 
VI of the Tree Oral Assimilation. 
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Ae 


Ae 


Af 


STATEMENTS 

I am walking. 

I am standing still. 

I am sitting down. 

I am taking something. 

I am putting something down. 

I am reading. 

I am writing. 

Pressntation. rUe teacher “presents” the above Sentence-Type in the form of Statements. These 
statements (which should be made in an uninterrupted succession and uttered in a distinct but natural 
voice) to be illustrated by appropriate gestures and actions. 

Presentation. (Continued.) The teacher continues the “ present.ation” by asking liiinself (and ans- 
wering) the following types of questions in the form of 


HOMOGENEOUS GROUPS 


{General Qttestions , i.e, for “ Yes” or “ A'b") 


Am I walldng? 

Am I standing still? 

Am I sitting down ? 

Am I taking something? 
etc. 


Yes, I am oy No, I’m not. 
Yes, I am oy No, I’m not. 
Yes, I am oy No, I’m not. 
Yes, I am oy No, I’m not. 
etc. 


Ag 


{Alternative Questions) 

Am I walking or standing still ? I’m walking oy I’m standing still. 

Am I standing still or sitting down? I’m standing still oy I’m sitting down. 
Am i sitting down or taking something? I’m sitting down r;;- 1 am taking some- 


thing. 


Am I taking something or putting some- I’m taking something oy I’m puttin^^ 
thing down ? something down. 

{Sj)eeml Questions, i.e. beginning with an Interrogative Word) 

What am I doing? I am walking. 

What am I doing? I am standing still. 

What am I doing? I am sitting down. 

What am I doing? I am taking somethin-. 


- etc. 


.etc. 


Presentation. (Continued.) The teacher continues the “Drespnrnr:r.r. «? . i- i- . 

wering) the following questions in the form of ■ .1°^ umself (and 
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Bj 


SEaUENHAL 

Teacher: Am I walking? 

Am I standing still? 

What am I doing, then? 
Who’s walking? 

Am I standing still? 

Am I sitting down ? 

What am I doing, then? 
Who’s standing still ? 
etc. 

Eecognitioil. teacher asks the following 

or individually confine their answers to a mere “Yes” 


GEOirPS 

Yes, I am. 

No, I’m not. 

I’m walking. 

I am. 

Yes, I am. 

No, I’m not. 

I’m standing still. 

I am. 
etc. 

:al) questions. The pupils (either collectively 
“ No ”. 


GENEEAL GTJESTIONS 


Teacher: Am I walking? 

Am I standing still ? 

Am I sitting down? 

Am I taking something? 
etc. 


FiLpils : Yes or No. 

Yes or No. 
Yes or No. 
Yes or No. 
etc. 


Ce Eepetition. The pupils (collectively or individually) repeat after the teacher (imitating as closely as 

possible his pronunciation, intonation etc.) the original 


STATEMENTS 

Teacher : I’m walking. 

Pupils:' I’m walking. 

Teacher: I’m standing still. 

Pupils: I’m standing still, 
etc. 


You’re walking. 
You're walking. 
You’re standing still. 
You’re standing still, 
etc. 


Df Eeproduction. The teacher calls upon the pupils (first collectively, then individually) to answer the 

following types of questions in the form of 

HOarOGENEOTIS 6E0UPS 

{General QxusCotis fax “ Yts ”) 

Teacher: Am I walking? Pupils: Yes, you arc. 

Am I standing still? Yes, you arc. 

Am I sitting down? Yes, you arc. 

Am I taking something? Yes, you are. 
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General Questions for “ l^o ") 

Teacher: Am I walking? Pupils: 

Am I standing still? 

Am I sitting down? 

Am I taking something? 


No, you’re not. 
No, you’re -not. 
No, you’re not. 
No, you're not 


{Alkntative Questions) 


Teacher : 

Am I walking or standing still ? 

Am I standing still or sitting down ? 

Am I sitting down or taking something? 

Am I taking something or putting something 
down ? 
etc. 

[Sjiecial 

Teacher: What am I doing? 

What am I doing? 
What am I doing? 
What am I doing? 
etc. 


Pupils : 

You're walking {or standing still). 

You’re standing still {or sitting down). 
You’re sitting down {or taking something). 
You’re taking something {or putting some- 
thing down), 
etc. 

Questions) 

Pupils: You’re walking. 

You’re standing still. 

You’re sitting down. 

You’re taking something, 
etc. 


Dg 


Eieproduction. (Conlinued.) The “reproduction” phase is continued in the form of 


Teacher : 


SEaUENTIAL GEOUPS 
Am I walking ? Pupils : 

Am I standing still ? 

What am I doing, then? - 
Who’s walking? 


Yes, you are. 
No, you're, not. 
You’re walking. 
You are. 


Teacher : 


Am I standing still? Pupils: 

Am 1 sitting down? 

What am I doing, then? 

Who’s standing still? 
etc. 


Yes, you are. 

No, you’re not. 
You’re standing still. 
You are. 
etc. 


SERIES 16. 

NOTES : The sentence-type is complementary to that of Series 13; in both cases which 
is the dominant word. This series corresponds to part of Series VIII of the 
Tree Oral Assimilation, from which the contents-material may be augmented. 



Ae 

Ce 


STATEMENTS 


Ag 

Dg 


The large box is on the desk. 
The small box is in my pocket. 


aUESTIONS AND ANSWEES (SEaUENTIAI GEODPS) 


Is- the large b.ox on the desk ? 
Is the small box on the desk? 
Which box is on the desk? 
Where is the large box? 

Is the small box in my pocket? 
Is the large box in my pocket? 
Which box is in my pocket? 
Where is the small box? 


Yesj it is. 

No, it isn’t. 

The large one is. 
It’s on the desk. 
Yes, it is. 

No, it isn’t. 

The small one is. 
It’s in my pocket. 


SERIES 16. 

NOTES. The contents-material may be augmented at the teacher’s discretion. Copi- 
ous examples will be found in Series V, X and XXV of the Free Oral Assi- 
milation. 

STATEMENTS 

Ae The desk’s in firont of me. (in front of you) 

Ce The blackboard’s behind me. (behind you) 

The door’s on my left. (on your left) 

The window’s on my right. , (on your right) 

Af aUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. (HOMOGENEOUS GEOUPS) 

Bj 

Df Is the desk in front of me? Yes, (it is) or No, (it isn’t). 

Is the blackboai-d behind me? Yes, (it is) or No, (it isn’t), 

etc. - I. etc. 

Af Is the desk in front of me or behind me ? It's in front of me (you). 

Df ■ Is the blackboard in front of me or behind me ? It’s behind me (you). 

etc. ' etc. 

Where's the desk? It’s in front of me (you). 

Where’s the blackboard? _ It’s behind me (you). 

etc. 


etc. 
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Ag 


what’s in front of me? The desk is. 

What’s behind me? The blackboard is, 

etc. etc. 


QTJESTIOIIS AND ANSWERS. (SEaUENTIAL GROUPS) 


Dg Is the desk in front of me? 
Is the desk behind me? 
Where is the desk, then? 
What’s in front of me ? 
etc. 


Yes, it is. 

No, it isn’t. 

It's in front of me (you). 
The desk is. 
etc. 


SERIES 17. 


NOTES. By changing the sentence- type into A pen is jised for svritin^, an abundance 
of contents-material may be found. But such scries hardly come within the 
scope of the present book (which confines itself to objects and gestures) and are 
moie appiopu'ate in the ''Oral Contextual” Line of Approach (See "English 
Through Questions and Answers” now in the press). 

Series XXXVII of the Free Oral Assimilation augments and develops the 
sentence-type and contents-material of the present series. 


Ac 

Ce 


Af 

Df 

Bj 


STATEMENTS 

This* is used for writing. 

This is used for cutting. 

This is used for reading. 

This is used for writing on the blackboard. 

This is used for sitting on. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS (HOMOGENEOUS GROUPS) 

Is thL used for writing? Yes, it is or No, it isn’t. 

Is this used for cutting? Yes. it is No, it isn’t. 

etc. 

Is thk used for writing or for cutting? It’s used for writing (or cutting) 

Is this used for cutting or for reading ? If s used for cutting {or reading 

etc. 


-Throughout this series the word this may be replaced by that at the discreti^nf fi, f 1 T" 

with the comparative proximity of the object alluded to. ° accordance 
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What’s this used for? 

It’s used for -writing. 


What’s this used for? 

It’s used for writing. 


etc. 

etc. 


CITJESTIONS Am ANSWERS (SEaUENTIAL GROUPS) 

Dg 

Is this used for writing? 

Yes, it is. 


Is this used for cutting ? 

No, it isn't. 


What’s this used for, then ? 

It’s used for writing, 


etc. 

etc. 


SERIES 

18 . 

NOTES. 

The notes to i6 apply to Series i8. 


STATEMENTS 

Ae 

The blackboard's in front of you (in front of me}. 

Ce 

The back of the room's behind you (behind me). 

The door’s on your right (on my right). 

The -window's on your left (on my left). 


aUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

(HOMOGENEOUS GROUPS) 

Af 

Is the blackboard in front of you? 

Yes, it is Of No, it isn’t. 

Bj 

Is the back of the room behind you ? 

Yes, it is of No, it isn’t. 

Df 

Is the door on your right ? 

Yes, it is or No, it isn't. 


etc. 

etc. 

Af 

Is the blackboard in front of you or behind you ? It’s in front of me (you). 

Df 

Is the back of the room behind you or in front of you ? It’s behind me (you). 


etc- 

etc. 


Where’s the blackboard ? 

It's in front of me (you). 


Where’s the back of the room?^ 

It’s behind me (you). 


etc. 

etc. 


What’s in front of you? 

The blackboard is. 


What's behind you ? 

The back of the room is. 


etc. 

etc. 

Ag 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

(SEQUENTIAL GROUPS) 

Dg 

Is the blackboard in front of you? 

Yes, it is. 


Is the blackboard behind you? 

No, it isn’t. 


Where’s the blackboard, then? 

It's behind me. 
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The blackboard is. 
etc. 


What’s in front of you? 
etc. 


SERIES 19. 

NOTES. The contents-material of this series consists of the names of eight suitable 
substances. These may. of course, be supplemented by the names of any of the 
substances the list of which is given in Appendix I. 

At regular intervals this Series 19 (conjointly with Series l, 2 and 23) 
should be used by the teacher for the purpose of increasing the pupils’ voca- 
bulary of nouns. 

The sentence-type of Series 19 corresponds to one of the sentence-types 
figuring in Series XII of the Free Oyal Assivnlahon, 


STA.'IEMESTS 


Ae 

Ce 


Af 

Bj 

Df 

Af 

Df 


Teacher This* is WOOd. 

This is leather. 

This is glass. 

This is chalk. 

This is paper. 

This is cloth. 

This is 'water. 

This is ink. 

The most appropriate gestures in connection with the teaching of material 
nouns are those of examining, feeling, rubbing, scratching, pinching and, in 
some cases, smelling. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS (HOMOGENEOUS GROUPS) 


Is this wood ? 

Is this leather? 

etc. 

Is this wood or leather? 
Is this leather or glass? 
etc. 


Yes, (it is) or ASo, (it isn’t). 
Yes, (it is) or No, (it isn't). 

etc. 

It's wood {or leather). 

It’s leather {or glass), 
etc. 


* Throughout this series this may be replaced by that at the discretion of the teacher in accordance with the 
comparative proximity or remoteness of the object alluded to. 



Wliat’s tiji-s? 

\Vhat’.s tin’s? 
etc. 

Ag aUESTIOHS msi 

l)g 

Is this wood? 

Is this leather? 

Wiiat is it, then? 
etc. 


It's wood. 

It's leather, 
etc. 

ANSWBES {SEaUUm&L GEOUPS) 

Yes, it is. 

No, it isn’t. 

It’s wood, 
etc. 


SERIES 20. 

NOTES. The sentence-type and contcnts-material of Series 20 and 23 are so veiy 
similar that the two series may be combined if desired. Series XII of the Fr^e 
Oral Assitniiatton consists largely of the same matter. 


STATEMENTS 


Ae This'*' is made of wood. 

This is made of paper. 
This is made of glass. 
This is made of leather. 
This is irade of metal. 
This is made of linen. 


(e.g. desk, blackboard, floor, chair, door.) 
(e.g. book, envelope, stamp, newspaper.) 
(e.g. window-pane, bottle, eye-glasses.) 
(e.g. shoe, strap, bag.) 

(e.g. key, ring, watch, knife, coin.) 

(e.g. collar, handkerchief, cuff.) 


Presentation, 'the teacher “presents” the above Sentence-Type in the form of Statements. These 
statements (which, should be made in an uninterrupted succession and uttered in a distinct but natural voice) 
to be illustrated by appropriate gestures of touching, rubbing, scratching, pinching, knocking, tapping, etc. 

Af Presentation. (Continued.) The teacher continues the “ presentation ” by asking himself (and anstver- 
ii'g) the following types of questions in the form of 


HOMOGENEOUS GEOUPS 

(Cavfci/ Queitiar.s, i.e. for “ y«” or “Ah”.) 

Teacher : Is this made of -wood ? Yes, it is or No, it isn’t. 

Is this made of paper? Yes, it is or No, it isn’t. 

Is this made of glass? Yes, it is or No, it isn’t. 

•'Throughout this series the word i/iis may be replaced by //toi at the discretion of the teacher in accord- 
ance with the comparative proximity or remoteness of the object alluded to. 
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Is this made of leather? 
Is this made of metal? 
Is this made of linen ? 


Yes, it is oy No, it isn’t. 
Yes, it is or No, it isn’t. 
Yes, it is or No, it isn’t. 


(AlierJiiitiw Qiusfions) 


Teacher : Is this made of wood or of paper ? 

Is this made of paper or of glass ? 

Is this made of glass or of leather? 
Is this made of linen or of metal? 

Is this made of wood or of glass ? 

Is this made of wood or of leather ? 
etc. 


It’s made of wood or It's made of paper. 
It’s made of paper or It’s made of glass. 
It’s made of glass or It's made of leather. 
It’s made of linen or It’s made of metal. 
It’s made of wood or It's made of glass. 
It’s made of wood or It’s made of leather 
etc. 


Teacher, 


{Special QuesCiotts, i.e. bepinnhtg with an InUn amative Irani.) 


What’s this made of? 
What’s this made of? 
What’s this made of? 
What’s this made of? 


It’s made of wood etc. (as the case may be). 
It’s made of wood etc. (nj the case may be). 
It’s made of wood etc. (as the case may be). 
It’s made of wood etc. (as the case may be). 


•^S Presentation. (Continued.) The teacher continues the “presentation” by ashing himself (and answer- 
ing) the following questions in the form of 


SEQUENTIAL GEOUPS 


Teacher; Is this made of wood? 

Is this made of paper? 
What is it made of, then? 


Yes, it is. 

No, it isn't. 

It’s made of wood. 


Ej 


Is this made of paper? 

Is this-made of glass? 
What is it made of, then? 
etc. 


Yes, it is. 

No, it isn’t. 

It’s made of paper, 
etc. 


Eecogmtion. The teacher asla the following (General) questions. The pupils (either collectively or 
individually) confine their answers to a mere “Yes” or “No”. 


Teacher: 


GENERAL QUESTIONS 
Is this made of wood? Pupils : 
Is this made of paper? 

Is this made of glass? 

Is this made of leather? 

Is this made of metal? 

Is this made of linen? 
etc. 


Yes or No. 
Yes or No. 
Yes or No. 
Yes or No. 
Yes or No. 
Yes or No. 
etc. 
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Repetition. The pupils (collectively or individually) repeat after the teacher (imitating as closely 
as possible his pronunciation, intonation etc.) the original 

STATEiaENTS 

Teacher : TMs is made of wood. 

Pupils : This is made of wood. 

Teacher: This is made of paper. 

Pupils : This is made of paper. 
etc. 

Reproduction. The teacher calls upon the pupils (first collectively, then individually) to answer the 
following types of questions in the form of 


HOMOGENEOUS GROUPS 

(Q cue ml Qucstiojis for “ Yes’") 


Teacher : 


Teacher: Is this made of wood? 

Pupils: Yes, it is. 

Is this made Ot paper? 

• 

to 

• 9^ 

4^ 

in 

Is this made of glass? 

Yes, it is. 

Is this made oi leather? 

Yes, it is. 

etc. 

etc. 

[General Questions for “A’b") 

Teacher : Is this made of wood ? 

Pupils: No, it isn’t. 

Is this made of- paper? 

No, it isn’t. 

Is this made of glass? 

No, it isn't. 

etc. 

etc. 

{AlCeniative Questions') 

Is this made of wood or of paper ? Pupils : 

It’s made of wood {or paper}. 

Is this made of paper or of glass? 

It’s made of paper {or glass). 

Is this made- of glass or of leather ? 

It’s made of glass {or leather). 

Is this made of metal or of linen ? 

It’s made of metal {or linen). 

Is this made of wood or of glass? 

It’s made of wood {or glass). 


{Steeiol Qiustions) 

Teacher : What’s this made of? Pupils : It’s made of wood, etc. 

(as the case may be). 

What’s this made of? R's n^ade of %vood, etc. 

(as the case may be}. 
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What’s this made of? It’s made of wood, etc. 

(as the case may be). 

What’s this made of? It s made of wood, etc. 

(as the case may be). 

etc. ‘'t^* 

Dg Heproductiou. The “reproduction” phase is continued in the form of 

SEanENTIAL GKOTJPS 

Teacher: Is this made of wood? Pupils: 

Is this made of paper? 

What’s it made of, then? 

Is this made of paper? 

Is this made of glass? 

What’s it made of, then? 
etc. 


SERIES 21. 

NOTES, The sentence^type is practically identical with that of Series 8. The con- 
tents-material however is more varied, and may be amplified at the teacher’s 
discretion, notably be substituting other Direct-Object expressions including 
plurals, e.g. 

Tin breaking these pieces of chalk. 

At subsequent repetitions, Fm and Yoiire may be replaced by We're and 
They’re. 

Series 2 i corresponds largely to Series XI of the Free Oral Asshnilaiion. 

"The teacher cstensively and deliberately cuts a piece of wood, breaks a matchbox, tears a card and 
bums avpiece of paper. 

{See Series 46) 

STATEMENTS 

Ae Im [You’re] cutting a piece of wood. 

, Ce Tm [You’re] breaking a matchbox. 

I’m [You’re] tearing a card. 

I’m [Ypu’re] burning a peice of paper. 


Yes, it is. 

No, it isn’t. 

It’s made of wood. 

Yes, it is. 

No, it isn’t. 

It’s made of paper, 
etc. 



Af 

BJ 

D/ 

Af 

Df 


Dg 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS (HOMOGENEOUS GBOUPS) 

Am I cutting a piece of wood ? Yes, (you arc) No, (you're not). 

Am I breaking a matchbox.^ Yes, (>-ou are) No, (>’ou'rc not\ 

etc. etc. ^ 

Am I cutting a piece of uvod or a matchbox? 


Am I breaking a niatchbo:c or 
etc. 

What am I cutting? 

What am I breaking? 
etc. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSV/EES 

Am I cutting a piece of wood ? 
Am I cutting a matchbox? 

What am I cutting, then? 
etc. 


I m [Yuu'rcJ cutting a piece of wo:.d. 
card ? 

I’m [You’re] breaking a np.tchbo.Nr. 
etc. 

I'm [You’re] cutting a piece i f a, 1. 
I’m [You’re] breaking a luaiciib" 
etc. 

ySEQUEtsTUL GROUPS, 

Yes, I am Ur Vc.-, v<.u are). 

No, I’m not (,r .No, y< u'rc 
I’m [VYu’rc] cutting' a jic:c <f >. i- 

C* oV«. » 


SERIES 22. 

-VOTAS, The contents-material may be augjucntcJ at the dfNcrctio.a of rh.c u-.nk r i 
refc-'^ence to the iiat of nouns given in A.nrcnuix J, 

Series CO and 22 may be confotneJ if dc:.:rcJ. Scric.Nil <.f h’.r 
Assf c consists largely of tlje same nsatter. 


Ae 

Ce 


STAT£MZb*T5 

Tills* desk’s xu-idc of vood. 

Tills book‘i» Bi-tde ot p.uvr. 

This shoe's made of Ic.itiur.^ 

Tills wmdo^e pane's iiude ci gLuei. 
Tills proves made of kern 
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Dg 


What’s this made of? It’s made of wood, etc. 

(as the case may be). 

What’s this made of? It’s made of wood, etc. 

(as the case may be). 

etc. etc. 

Eeproduotion. The “reproduction” phase is continued in the form of 


SEaUENTIAI, GEOTTPS 


Teacher: Is this made of wood? 

Is this made of paper? 
What’s it made of, then? 

Is this made of paper? 

Is this made of glass? 
What’s it made of, then? 
etc. 


Pupils : 


Yes, it is. 

No, it isn't. 

It’s made of wood. 

Yes, it is. 

No, it isn't. 

It’s made of paper, 
etc. 




NOTES. The sentence-type is practically identical with that of Series 8. The con- 
ents-matenal however is more varied, and may be amplified at the teacher’s 

substituting other Direct-Object expressions including 

Em breaking these pieces of chalk. 

They're. repetitions, Tm and You're may be replaced by We're and 

^ Series 

T^e teacher ostensivei ^^rgely to Series XI of the Free Oral Assimilation. 

burns a piece of paper. ^ deliberately cuts a piece of wood, breaks a matchbox, tears a card and 

\ 


{See Series 46) 


Ae 

Ce 


, STATEMENTS 

Im [Youte] burning a peice of paper. 
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Af 

Bj 

Df 


Af 

Df 


Ag 

Dg 


aUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS (HOMOGENEOUS GROUPS) 

Am I cutting a piece of wood? Yes, (you are) or No, (you’re not). 

Am I breaking a matchbox? Yes, (you are) or No, (you’re not), 

etc. etc. 


Am I cutting a piece of wood or a matchbox? 

I’m [You’re] cutting a piece of wood. 
Am I breaking a matchbox or a card? 

I'm [You're] breaking a matchbox, 
etc. etc. 


What am I cutting? 
What am I breaking? 
etc. 


I’m [You’re] cutting a piece of wood. 
I’m [You’re] breaking a matchbox, 
etc. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ISEQUENTIAE. GROUPS) 


Am I cutting a piece of wood? 
Am I cutting a matchbox? 
What am I cutting, then? 
etc. 


Yes, I am {or Yes, you are). 

No, I’m not {or No, you’re not). 

I’m [You’re] cutting a piece of wood, 
etc. 


SERIES 22. 

NOTES. The contentS'material may be augmented at the discretion of the teacher by 
reference to the Jist of nouns given in Appendix I. 

Series 20 and 33 may be combined if desired. Series XII of the Ereo Oral 
Assiiiiilation consists largely of the same matter. 

Ae STATEMENTS 

Ce 

This* desk’s made of wood. 

This hook’s made of paper. 

^ This shoe’s made of leather. 

This window pane’s made of glass. 

This stove's made of iron. 

roaghtut this .Series the word this may be replaced by that at the discretion of the teacher in accordance 
with the comparative proximity or remoteness of the object alluded to. 
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Af 

Df 


Af 

Df 


aUESTIONS AND ANSWEKS 

Is this desk made of wood ? 

Is this book made of paper? 
etc. 


(HOMOGENEOUS GBOUPS) 

' Yes, (it is) 0)^ No, (it isn’t). 
Yes, (it is) or No, (it isn t). 

etc. 


Is this desk made of wood or of paper ? 
Is this book made of paper or of glass? 
etc. 


It’s made of wood. 
It’s made of paper, 
etc. 


What’s this desk made of? 
What’s this book made of? 
etc. 

What’s made of wood ? 
What’s made of paper? 
etc. 


It’s made of wood. 

• It’s made of paper. 


etc. 

The desk is. 
The book is. 


etc. 


Ag 

Dcr 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS (SEQUENTIAL GROUPS) 


Is this desk made of wood ? 
Is it made of paper? 

What is it made of, then? 
What’s made of wood? 


Yes, it is. 

No, it isn’t. 

It's made of wood. 
The desk is. 


SERIES 23. 

NOTES. The contents-materlal of this series consists of the names of nine suitable 
objects in the plural form. These may, of course, be supplemented by the 
names of any of the objects figuring' in the lists of plural nouns given in 
Appendix I. 

At regular intervals this Series 23 (conjointly with Series 1, 2, 12 and 22 
should be used by the teacher for the purpose of increasing the pupil’s vocabu- 
lary of nouns.) 

The sentence-type of Series 23 corresponds to one of the sentence-types 
figuring in Series XIII of the Free Oral Assimilation. 



STATEMENTS 


Si 


Ae Teacher: These"^ are books. 

Ce These are pencils. 

These are pens. 

These are matches. 

These are desks. 

These are boxes. 

These are stamps. 

These are buttons. 

These are coins. 

aUESHONS and answers (HOMOGENEODS groups) 


Ar 

Arc tliesc books? 


Yes, (the}' are) or Xo, (they’re 

not). 

Ej 

Are these pencils? 


Yes, (they are) or Xo, (they’re 

not). 

Df 

etc. 


etc. 


Af 

Are these books or 

pencils? 

They’re books (or pcncil.s). 


Df 

Are these pencils or 

pens ? 

They’re pencils (tvpens). 



etc. 


etc. 



What are tlicse? 


They’re books. 



WJiat are these? 


They’re pencils. 



etc. 


etc. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS (SEQUENTIAL GROUPS) 


Ag 

Are tiicse books? 


Yes, they are. 


D- 

Are those pencils? 


Xo, they're n^it. 



What arc tiicy, t’ncsi ? They’re bijula-;. 

etc. etc. 


SERIES 24. 

f-cric.-; 25 is a dev cli’puscat asui .iuynicntauon uj’ the [ic.cat .<a i :h 

two r.iav be ccnibir.e.i if co:i-.'hJeicd desisabjc, li eli .sciiw, c.'jjc.'i i.nd t'tpbfie. 


T\' 




I » )*» •** - ^ * \ \ it 


I* * 


f 



Ac 

Ce 


Af 

Df 


Ag 

Dg 


STATEMENTS 


111 this" box there’s a piece of chuUc. 

Ill this hoivl there’s a stone. 

In my pocket there’s a handkerchief. 

In this basket there's a letter. 

In this cup there’s a little 'water. 

In this glass there isn’t anything. It’s empty, 

atJESTIONS AND ANSWERS (HOHOCENEOUS GROUTS) 


Is there a piece of challc in tin's box? 

Is there a slonc in this bowl ? 
etc. 

Is there a piece of challc in this bowl? 

Is there a stone in this box? 
etc. 

Is there a piece of chalk or a stone in this box? 


Yes, there Is. 
Yes, there h;. 
etc. 

No, liicrc i-,n't. 

Ko, there hn't. 
etc. 


Thcrc’.s a j)icce of dial!: in it. 
Is there a piece of challc or a stone in this bowl ? 


etc. 

Where is there a piece of chalk? 
Where Is there a stone? 
etc. 


There's a stone in it. 
etc. 

There’s a piece (of chalk) in this box. 
There's a stone In this bowl, 
etc. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS (SEQUENTIAL GROUPS) 


Is there a piece of chalk in this box? 
Is there a stone in this box ? 

What is there in this box? 

Where is there a piece of chalk, then? 
etc. 


Yes, tlicre is. 

No, there isn't. 

There's a piece of chalk in it. 

Tlicre’s a piece (of chalk) in thi.s box. 
etc. 


SKEIES 25. 

“f Series ,5 constitute the plorul of 

XIII of th ff “"'Wned if desired. Series 

Pn. Oral AssMlarian c onsists largely of the same matter, 

* Thtoughom this seties the wotd t.'iis may be replaced hv n 7- ~T I ' ~~ 

with the comparative proximity or remoteness of the object alkdcd io. '' ' accordance 



STATEllIENTS 


Ae 

Ce 


Af 

Bj 

Df 

Af 

Df 


Ag: 

DS 


These^ are made of wood. 
These are made of paper. 
These are made of glass. 
These are made of leather. 
These are made of metal. 


(e.g-. pencils, deslcs, chairs, doors, boxes), 
(e.g. stamps, books, envelopes, newspapers), 
(e.g. bottles, window-panes, eyeglasses), 
(e.g. shoes, straps, bags). 

(e.g. coins, pens, keys, nails, scissors). 


aUESTIONS AND ANSWEES (HOMOGENEODS GKODPS) 


Are these made of wood ? 
Are these made of paper ? 
etc. 


Yes, (they are) or No, (they’re not). 
Yes, (they are) or No, (they’re not), 
etc. 


Are these made of wood or of paper? 
Are these made of paper or of glass? 
etc. 


They’re made of wood. 
They’re made of glass, 
etc. • 


What are these made of? 
What are these made of? 
etc. 


They’re made of wood. 
They’re made of glass, 
etc. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS (SEQUENTIAI. GEOUPS) 


Are these made of wood? 

Are these made of paper? 
What are they made of, then? 
etc. 


Yes, they are. 

No, they're not. 

They’re made of wood, 
etc. 


SERIES 26. 

NOTES. This series is a development and augmentation of Series 24, and the two may 
be combined if considered desirable. Both series correspond to Scries IV uf 
the Frcc Oral AssimUalion. 

Instead of inside may be used. 

Instead of under, underneath may be used. 

Instead of beside, by ihc side oj may be used. 


•sr- 

-vdia c- 


tub icxici die «c:d niay l-c repUceti by ihca at the iliicieitt,:! cf the lc.-icher in .■sc... 

•iraretKe jxosiaiity or the aUadc.i to. 
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Ae 

Ce 


STATEMENTS 

Cn the desk there's a box. 

In the box there’s a piece of chalk. 
Behind the box there’s a book. 

In front of the box there’s a pencil. 
Across the box there’s a stick. 

Under the box there’s a letter. 
Beside the box there’s an ink-bottle. 


QTTESTrONS AND ANSWEES (HOMOGENEOUS GKOUPS) 


Af 

Is there a box on the desk? 

Yes, (there is) or No, (there isn't). 

Bj 

Is there a piece of chalk in the box ? 

Yes, (there is) or No, (there isn’t). 

Df 

Is there a piece of chalk behind the box ? 

Yes, (there is) or No, (there isn’t). 


etc. 

etc. 

Af 

Is there a box or a clock on the desk? 

There's a box on it. 

Df 

Is there a piece of chalk or a 



book in the box? 

There’s a piece of chalk in it. 


Is there a book or a pencil behind the box ? There’s a book behind the box. 


etc. 

etc. 


What is there on the desk? 

There’s a box on it. 


What is there in the box? 

There’s a piece of chalk in it. 


What is there behind the box? 

There’s a book behind it. 


etc. 

etc. 


Where's the box? 

It’s on the desk. 


Where’s the piece of chalk ? 

It’s in the box. 


Where’s the book ? 

It’s behind the box. 


etc. 

etc. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES (SEQUENTIAl GEOUPS) 

Ag 

Is there a box on the desk? • ' 

Yes, there is. 

Dg 

Is there a piece of chalk on the desk? 

No, there isn’t. 


What is there on the desk, then? 

• There’s a box on it. 


Where’s the box? 

It’s on the desk. 


etc. 

etc. 
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SERIES 27. 

NOTES. The sentence-type and contents-material of Series 27 constitute the plural of 
those given in Series 22. Series 25 and 27 may be combined if desired. Series 
XIII of the Free Oral Assimilation consists largely of the same matter. 


STATEMENTS 

Ae These* desks are made of wood. 

Ce These books are made of paper. 

These window-panes are made of glass. 
These shoes are made of metal. 

These pens are made of metal. 


Af 

Bj 

Df 

Af 

Df 


ailESTIONS AND ANSWERS (HOMO&ENEODS GRODPS) 


Are these desks made of wood ? 

f 

Are these books made of paper ? 
etc. 


Yes, (they are) ro No, (they’re not. 
Yes, (they are) or No, (they’re not. 
etc. 


Are these desks made of wood or of paper ? 
Are these books made of paper or of glass ? 
etc. 


They’re made of wood. 
They’re made of paper, 
etc. 


What are these desks made of? 
What are these books made of? 
etc. 


They’re made of wood. 
They’re made of paper, 
etc. 


What are made of wood ? 
What are made of paper ? 
etc. 


These desks are. 
These books are. 
etc. 


Ag 


Ds 


aUESTIONS AND ANSWERS (SEGDENTIAl GROUPS)- 


Are these desks made of wood ? 
Are these desks made of paper? 
What are they made of^ then ? 
What are made of wood ? 
etc. 


Yes, they are. 

No, they’re not. 
They're made of wood. 
These desks are. 
etc. 


Thrijaghout this series of word this may be replaced by that sX the discretion of the teacher in accurdaiice 
with the comparative provimily or remotem.»b of the object alluded to. 
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SERIES 28. 

NOTES. The purpose of this series is to drill the pupils in the use of / //avt; or Tve 
got. It may be augmented by reference to. Series XVI of the' Free Oral Assi- 
milation, to which it largely corresponds. The attention of the teacher is called 
particularly to the important note concerning the advantages and disadvantages 
of either of the forms proposed. The teacher should also note that the difference 
between the two forms does not consist merely in the omission or addition of 
the past participle got. In one case have is the full verb and takes tire strong 
pronunciation; in the latter case have is auxiliary and takes the weak 
pronunciation. 

STATEMENTS 

Ae leacher : IVe got a book. 

Tve got a pencil. 

Tve got a piece of chalk. 

Tve got a box. 

I’ve got a stamp. 

I’ve got an envelope. 

I’ve got a match. 

I’ve got a card. 

Ae Presentation. The teacher “presents" the above Sentence-Types in the form of Statements. 

These statements (which should be made in an uninteriupted succession and uttered in a distinct but 
natural, voice) to be illustrated by appropriate gestures of touching, pointing, handling, holding up, etc. 

Presentation. (Continued.) The teacher continues the “presentation” by asking himself (and 
answering) the following types of questions in the form of 


Teacher : 


HOMOGENEOUS GHOUPS 

(Geiuml Qitesiions, i.e. for “ Yes” or “ Itb” 


Have I got a book? 

Have I got a pencil? 

Have I got a piece of chalk? 
Have I got a box? 
etc. 

(AUemative Questiotis) 

Have I got a book or a pencil ? 

I’ve got a 


Yes, I have or No, I haven’t. 
Yes, I have or No, I haven’t. 
Yes, I have or No, I haven’t. 
Yes, I have or No, I haven't, 
etc. 


book or I’ve got a pencil. 


Teacher : 



8/ 


Have I got a pencil or a piece of chalk ? 

I’ve got a pencil or I’ve got a piece of chalk. 
Have I got a piece of chalk or a box ? 

I've got- a piece of chalk or I've got a box. 
Have I got a box or a stamp ? 

I’ve got a box or I’ve got a stamp, 
etc. etc. 


{Special Qtieslioiis, i.e. begitttiin" with an Interrogative Word) 


Ag 


Bj 


Teacher: What have I got? 

What have I got? 
What have I got? 
What have I 'got? 
etc. 


I’ve got a book. 

I’ve got a pencil. 

I've got a piece of chalk. 
I’ve got a box. 
etc. 


Presentation. (Continued.) The teacher continues the “ presentation ” by asking himself (and 
answering) the following questions in the form of 

SEaUENTIAL GEOUPS 

Teacher: Have I got a book? Yes, I have. 


No, I haven’t. 
I’ve got a book. 
I have. 


Have I got a pencil ? 

What have I got, then? 

Who’s, got a book ? 

Have I got a piece of chalk? Yes, I have. 

Have I got a box ? No, I haven’t. 

What have I got, then ? I’ve got a piece of chalk. 

Who’s got a piece "of chalk ? I have. 

etc. etc. 

EecogIlition» The teacher a-sks the following (General) questions. The pupils (either collectively cr 
individually) confine their answers to a mere “Yes” or “No.” 


GENEEAL QUESTIONS 


Teacher 


Have I got a book? 

Have I got a pencil? 

Have I got a piece of chalk? 
Have I got a box? 
etc. 


Pupils : Yes or No. 

Yes or No. 
Yes or No. 
Yes or No. 
etc. 
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Ce Repetition. The pupils (collectively or individually) repeat after the teacher (imitating as closely 

as po'sLble his pronunciation, intonation, etc.) the original 

STATEiffENIS 

Teacher: I’ve got a book. 

Pupils : I've got a book. 

Teacher: I’ve got a pencil. 

Pupils : I’ve got a pencil. 

etc. 

Reproduction, The te.icher calls upon the pupils (first collectively, then individually) to airsrvcr 
the following types of questions in the form of 


HOMOGENEOUS ,GH0UPS. 

{General Questions for “ Yes'") 


Teacher : 


Have I got a book? 

Have I got a pencil? 

Have I got a piece of chalk? 
Have I got a box? 
etc. 


Pupils: Yes, you have. 
- Yes, you have. 
Yes, you have. 
Yes, you have, 
etc. 


‘ {General Questions for “iVo”) 

Teacher: Have I got a book? Pupils: 

Have I got a peiicil? 

Have I got, a piece of chalk? 

Have I got a box? 

etc. - - 


No, you haven't. 
No, you haven’t. 
No, you haven’t. 
No," you haven’t, 
etc. 


{^Alternative Questions) ' 

Teacher: Pupils: 

Have I got a book or a pencil? You’ve got a book or You’ve got a pencil. 

Have I got a piece of chalk or a box? You’ve got a piece of chalk or You’ve got a box. 
Have I got a stamp or an, envelope ? You’ve got a stamp or You’ve got an envelope, 
etc. . - etc. ' 

{Special Qites/iom) 

leachers: What have I got? ^Pupils: You’ye got a book. 

What have I got? You’ve got a pencil. 
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Wliat have I got? You’ve got a piece of chalk. 

What have I got? You’ve got a box. 

etc. 


Reproduotion. {Continued.) The “reproduction” phase is continued in the form of 


Teacher : 


Teacher : 


SEaUENTIAL GROUPS 


Have I got a book? 
Plave I got a pencil? 
What have I got? 
Who’s got a book? 


Pupils : 


Yes, you have. 

Ho, you haven’t. 
You’ve got a book. 
You have. 


Have I got a box? 
Have I got a stamp? 
What have I got? 
Who’s got a box? 
etc. 


Pupils: Yes, you have. 

No, you haven’t. 
You’ve got a box. 
You have, 
etc. 


SERIES 89. 


NOTES. This series may be augmented if necessary by such sentences as 

/ see iwo pencils. 

Pin iouchiug two pencils, etc. 

Or the expressions tivo pencils, three books, etc. may be combined with 
the expression there are, e.g. 

There a?'e iwo pencils on the desk, 

as used in Series XVI of the Free Oral Assimilation, to which this series 
corresponds. Series XIII of the Free Oral Assimilation also treats much of 
the contents-material. ! _ , , ' 

STATEMENTS 

Ae Teacher: IVe got two pencils. 

I’ve got three books. 

I’ve got four pieces of chalk. 

I’ve got five matches. 

I’ve got six pieces of paper. 
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Ae Presentation. The teacher “ presents ’» the above Senlencc-lypc in the form of Statements, 1 iiese 

statements (which should be made in an uninterrupted succession and uttered in distinct but natural 
voice) to be illustrated by appropriate gestures of touching, pointing, handling, holding up, etc. 

Af Presentation. (Continued.) The teacher continues the “presentation” by ashing himself (and 

answering) the following types of questions in the form of 


Ag 


HOMO&ENEOITS GEOUPS 


{Gtneral Qttesliom, i.e. for “ Ves ” or “ No ") 


Teacher: Have I got two pencils ? 

Have I got three books? • 
Have I got four pieces of chalk ? 
Have I got five matches ? 
etc. 


Yes, I have or No, I haven’t. 
Yes, I have or No, I haven’t. 
Yes, I have or No, I haven’t. 
Yes, I have or No. I haven’t, 
etc. 


{^Alternative Questiotts) 

Teacher : Have I got two pencils or three pencils ? 

I’ve got two pencils. 

Have I got three books or four books ? 

I’ve got three books. 

Have I got four pieces of chalk or five or pieces of chalk ? 

IVe got four pieces of chalk. 
Have I got five matches or six matches ? 

I've got five matches, 
etc. etc. 


{Special Questions, i.e. degumiug with ass mterro^ative word) 

Teacher : How many pencils have I got ? I’ve got two (pencils). 

How many books have I got? I've got three (books). 

How many pieces of chalk have I got? 

I’ve got four (pieces of chalk). 

How many matches have I got ? I’ve got five (matches), 
etc. etc. 

Presentation. (Continued.) The teacher continues the “presentation” by asking himself (and 
answering^ the following questions in the form of 


SEQUEIPCIAL GEOUPS 

Teacher: Have I got two pencils? Yes, I have. 

Have I got three pencils? No, I haven’t. 
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How many pencils have I got ? 
Who’s got two pencils? 

Pfave I got three books? ' 
Have I got four books? 

How many books have I got? 
Who’s got three books ? 
etc. 


I’ve got two (pencils). 
I -have. 

Yes, I have. 

No, I haven’t. 

I’ve got three (books). 
I have. 

etc. 


Recognition. The teacher aslcs the following (General) questions. The pupils (either collectively or 
individually) confine llieir answers to a mere “ Yes ” or “ No ”. 


aENERAL aUESTIONS 


Teacher: Have I got two pencils? 

Have I got three books? 

Have I got four pieces of chalk? 
Have I got five matches? 
etc. 


Pupils: Yes, or No. 

Yes, or No. 
Yes, or No. 
Yes, or No. 
etc. 


Ce Repetition. The pupils (collecctively or individually) repeat after the teacher (imitating as closely 
as possible his pronunciation, intonation etc.) the original 


STATEMENTS 

Teacher: I’ve got two pencils. 

Pupils: I've got two pencils. 

Teacher: I've got three books. 

Pupils: I've got three hooks, 
etc. 

Df Rsproduction. The teacher c.aUs upon the pupils (first collectively, then individually) to answer tlie 
following types cf questions in the form of 

HOMOGENEOUS GROUPS 

{General Questions for “ Yes”) 

Teacher : Have I got two pencils ? Pupils : 

Have I got three books? 

Have I got four pieces of chalk? 

Have I got five matches ? 
etc. 


Yes, you have. 
Yes, you have. 
Yes, you have. 
Yes, you have, 
etc. 



{G emu'll QtiesUoits for “A/b") 


Teacher: Have I got three pencils? Pupils: 

Have I got four books? 

Have I got five pieces of paper? 

Have I got six matches? 
etc. 


No, you haven’t 
No, you haven’t. 
No, you haven’t. 
No, you haven't. 

etc. 


(yllUntalwe Questions) 

Teacher : 

Have I got tivo pencils or three pencils? 

Have I got three books or four books? 

Have I got five pieces of chalk or four pieces of chalk ? 
Have I got five matches or six matches ? 
etc. 


Pupils : 

You’ve got two pencils. 
You’ve got three books. 
You’ve got four pieces of chalk. 
You’ve got five matches. 

etc. 


{Special Questions) 


Teacher : How many pencils have I got ? Pupils : 

How many books have I got? 

How many pieces of chalk have I got? 

How many matches have I got ? 

etc. 


You've got two (pencils). 
You’ve got three (books). 
You’ve got four (pieces of chalk). 
You’ve got five (matches), 
etc. 




S^eproduction. (Continued.) The “ reproduction” phase is continued in tlie form of 


SEaUENTIAL G-EOUPS 


Teacher : 


Have I got two pencils? Pupils: 

Have I got three pencils? 

How many pencils have I got? 

Who's got two pencils? 


Yes, you have. 

No, you haven't. 

You’ve got two (pencils). 
You have. 


Teacher: Have I got three books? Pupils ; 

Have I got four books? 

How many books have I got? 

Who’s got. three books? 

etc. 


Yes, I have. 

No, I haven’t. 

You’ve got three (books). 
You have. 


etc. 
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SERIES 30. 

NOTES. At the teacher’s discretion the contents-material may be augmented by in- 
creasing the number of figures. This series corresponds to a part of 
Series XVIII of the Tree Oral Assimilation. 


{Showing figures on hlaehdoard) 

STATEMENTS 

Ae This is the figure “1.” 

Ce This is the figure “2.’’ 

This is the figure “ 3.” 

This is the figure “ 4.” 
etc. 


Af 

Df 






ftTTESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Is this the figure “ i ” ? 

Is this the figure “ 2 ” ? 

etc. 

Is this the figure “ i ” or 3 ” ? 

Is this the figure “2” or “4”? 
etc. 

What figure is this ? 

What figure is this? 

etc. 

aUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Is this the figure “ l ” ? 

Is this the figure " 2 ” ? 

What figure is it, then? 
etc. 


(HOMOGENEOUS GROUPS) 

Yes, it is or No, it isn’t. 

Yes, it is No, it isn’t, 
etc. 

It’s the figure “ i ” {or “ 2 ”). 
It’s the figure “ 3 ” [or “ 4 
etc. 

It’s the figux'c “ I.” 

It’s the figure “ 2.” 

etc. 

(SEQUENTIAL GROUPS) 

Yes, it is. 

No, it isn’t. 

It's the figure " i." 
etc. 


SERIES 31. 

NOTES. The sentence-type is identical to that of Series 30 with which this serie-; may 
be combined, as is the case in Series XX 11 1 of the Ave OrN Jssimi/aEiu 
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{Sfiamn^ capital Idhnl) 

STATEMENTS 

Ae TMs is the letter “A.” 

Ce TMs is the letter “B.” 

This is the letter “ C.” 

This is the letter “ D.” 
etc. 


aUESTIONS AND ANSWERS (HOMOGENEOUS GROUPS) 


Af 

Is this the letter “ A ” ? 

Yes, it is or No, it isn’t. 

Df 

Is this the letter “B”? 

Yes, it is or No, it isn’t. 


etc. 

etc. 


Is this the letter “ A ’’ or the letter 

“B”? 



It's the letter A ” {or " B ”). 


Is this the letter "B” or the letter 

“C”? 



It’s the letter “B” {or "C”). 


etc. 

etc. 


What letter’s this? 

It’s the letter “ A.” 


What letter’s this? 

It’s the letter B.” 


etc. 

etc. 


What’s the name of this letter? 

It’s the letter “A.” 


What’s the name of this letter? 

It’s the letter ‘‘ B.” 


etc. 

etc. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

(SEQUENTIAL GROUPS) 

Ag 

Is this the letter “A”? 

Yes, it is. 

Dg 

Is this the letter. “ B " ? 

No, it isn’t. 


What letter is it, then? 

It’s the letter “A.” 


etc. 

etc. 


SERIES 32. 


NOTES. Other sentence-types and contents-matedal 
the ordinal numbers. Series XIX of the Free 
suggestive in this connection. 


are available for the teaching of 
Oral Assimilalmt will be found 
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Ae 

Ce 


Af 

Df 


Ag 

Dg 


STATEMENTS 

{ 

This* is the first hook in the row. 
This is the second hook in the row. 
This is the third book in the row. 
This is the fourth hook in the row. 
This is the fifth hook in the row. 
This is the last hook in the row. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES (HOMOGENEOUS GEOUPS) 

Is this the first? Yes, it is, or No, it isn't. 

Is this the second? Yes, it is, or No, it isn’t, 

etc. etc. 

•Is this the first or the second book in the row ? It’s the first {or second). 

Is this the third or the fourth book in the row ? It’s the third {or fourth). 

etc. etc. 

Which book in the row is this? It’s the first. 

Which book in the row is this? It’s the second, 

etc. etc. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS (SEQUENTIAL GEOUPS) 


Is this the first book in the row? 

Is this the second book in the row ? 
Which book in the row is it, then? 
etc. 


Yes, ft is. 
No, it isn’t. 
It’s the first, 
etc. 


SERIES 33. 

NOTES. This series provides the systematic treatment of the speech-material developed 
in Series XX of the Free Oral Assimilation, 

STATEMENTS 

Ae I can’t touch the ceiling because it’s too high. 

Ce I can’t lift the stone because it’s too heavy. 

I can’t open the box because it’s locked. 

* Throughout this series the word this niuy be replaced by that at tlie dhctetiou of the teacher ia accord- 
ance with the CQmporativc proximity or icmotcness of the object alluded to. 


(Because it isn’t low enough.) 
(Because it isn’t light enough.) 
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SERIES 35. 

NOTES. The seuteuce-tj^pc introduces the Present Perfect tense and the Past Participle. 
The contents-rnatcrial should be very considerably extended, more especially by 
using the Present Perfect form oi verbs already known to the pupils. .Series 
XXXIIl of the Ene Oral Assimilaiioii will fnniish a few e.\'arnplc.s‘. Stage oi 
Development I2 of the Action Chains corresponds also to this sentence-type. 

The teacher will note the difficulty referred to in the " Notes concerning 
the treatment of certain difficulties connected with elementary English granunar " 
and strive to make a distinction between the present scries and series 


STATEMENTS 

I have just taken a book. 

I have just written a word on the blackboard. 

I have just dropped a match. 

I have just been to the door. 

I have just sat down. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS (HOMOGENEOUS GROUPS) 

Have I just taken a book? Yes, I (you) have or No, I haven’t. 

Have I just written a word on the blackboard? Yes, I (you) have or'Ao, I haven’t, 
etc. 

Have I just taken a book or have I just 

written a word on the blackboard? IVe (You’ve) just taken a book {or 

written a word on the blackboard). 

Plave I just written a word on the black- 

boaid or have I just diopped a match? I’ve (You’ve) just written a word on 

the blackboard (or dropped a match), 
etc. 

What have I just done? I’ve (You’ve) just taken a book. 

What have I just done ? I’ve (You’ve) just written a word on the blackboard 

etc. 


Who has just taken a book ? j (You) have 

Who has just written a word on the blackboard ? I (You) have 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS (SEQUENTIAL GROUPS) 

Hava I just taken a book ? Yes, I (you) have. 

Have I just written a word on the blackboard ? Ho, I (you) haven’t. 
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What have I just done, then ? 
Who has just taken a book ? 
etc. 


I’ve (You’ve) just taken a book. 
I (You) have, 
etc. 


SERIES 36. 

NOTES. This series introduces the Indirect and other Prepositional Objects. It has 
been considered more appropriate to teach this in the first instance through the 
medium of the Present Perfect tense. The contents-material may be extended 
by using such verbs as to send, to lend, to pass, to take (to), to bring (to and 
from), to borrow, to take away from, etc. 

Series XXXV of the Free Oral Assimilation treats the same type of con- 
tents-material but in conjunction with tenses and verb-forms other than the 
Present Perfect. 


/Ve 

Ce 

Ag 

Dg 


STATEMEKTS 

I have given you a book. 

You have received a book from me. 


aUESTIOHS AJTD AUSWEBS (SEaUENTIAL GBOUPS) 


Have I given you a book ? 

Have I given you a pencil? 

What have I given you, then? 

Who has given it to you? 

Have I given it to you? 

Have I given it to Beach? 

Who(m) have I given it to, then? 
When did I give it to you? 

Have you received a book from me ? 
Have you received a pencil from me? 
What have you received from me, then ? 
Who has received it ? 

Have you received it? 

Has Beach received it? 

Who has received it, then? 

When did you receive it? 


Yes, you have. 

No, you haven't. 

You've given me a book. 
You have. 

Yes, you have. 

No, you haven’t. 

You've given it to mo. 

You gave it to me just now. 
Yes, I have. 

No, I haven't. 

I’ve received a book. 

I have. 

Yes, I have. 

No, he hasn't. 

I've received it. 

I received it just now. 
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SEUIES 35. 

N'OTES. The sentence-type introduces the Pi'csent Perfect tense and the 1 .i.st 1 artieiplc. 
The contents-matevial should be very considerably extended, tuorc especiaHy by 
using the Present Perfect form oi verbs .-ilrcady l;nou-n to the pupiKs. ^ Scries 
XXXIIl of the free Oral Assimilation will furnish a few examples. St.igc ol 
Development 12 of the Action Chains corresponds also to tiiis sentence-type. 

The teacher will note llic difficulty referred to in the * Xotes concerning^ 
the treatoent of certain difficulties connected with elementary P'nglish gr.ammar '* 
and strive to make a distinction between the present scries and scries 41 . 


STATEMENTS 

Ae I have just taken a book. 

Cc I have just written a word on the blackboard. 

I have just dropped a match. 

I have just been to the door. 

I have just sat down. 

atlESTIONS AND ANSWERS (HOMOGENEOUS GROUPS) 

Af tiave I just taken a book? Yes, I (you) have or No, I haven't. 

Df Have I just written a word on the blackboard? Yes, I (you) have or No, I haven’t. 

etc. etc. 

Have 1 just taken a book or have I just 

written a word on the blackboard? I've (You've) just taken a book (or 

written a word on the blackboard). 

Plave I just written a word on the black- 
board or have I just dropped a match ? I’ve (You’ve) just written a word on 

the blackboard (or dropped a match), 
etc. etc. 

What have I just done? I’ve (You’ve) just taken a book. 

What have 1 just done ? I’ve (You’ve) just written a word on the blackboard, 

etc. etc. 

Who has just taken a book? ■ I (You) have. 

Who has just written a word on the blackboard ? I (You) have. 

Ag aUESTIONS AND ANSWERS (SEaUENTIAL GROUPS) 

Dg Have I just taken a book ? Yes, I (you) have. 

Have I just written a word on the blackboard? No, I (you) haven't. 



( 


I 


t V >i 

What have I just done, then ? 

Who has just taken a book ? 
etc. 
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I’ve (You’ve) just taken a book, 
I (You) have, 
etc. 


SERIES 36. 

NOTES. This series introduces the Indirect and other Prepositional Objects. It has 
been considered more appropriate to teach this in the first instance through the 
medium of the Present Perfect tense. The contents-material may be extended 
by using such verbs as to send, to lend, to pass, to take (to), to bring (to and 
from), to borrow, to take away from, etc. 

Series XXXV of the Eyee Oral Assunilahon treats the same type of con- 
tents-material but in conjunction with tenses and verb-forms other than the 
Present Perfect. 


Ae 

Ce 

Ag 

Dg 


STATEMENTS 

I have given you a book. 

You have received a book from me. 


ailESTIONS AND ANSWERS (SEaiJENTIAI. GROUPS) 


Have I given you a book ? 

Have I given you a pencil? 

What have I given you, then ? 

Who has given it to you ? 

Have I given it to you? 

Have I given it to Beach? 

Who(m) have I given it to, then? 
When did I give it to you? 

Have you received a book from me? 
Have you received a pencil from me ? 
What have you received from me, then ? 
Who has received it ? 

Have you received it ? 

Has Beach received it? 

Who has received it, then? 

When did you receive it ? 


Yes, you have. 

No, you haven't. 

You’ve given me a book. 
You have. 

Yes, you have. 

No, you haven't. 

You’ve given it to me. 

You gave it to me just now. 
Yes, I have. 

No, I haven’t. 

I’ve received a book, 

I have. 

Yes, I have. 

No, he hasn't. 

I’ve received it. 

I received it just now. 
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SERIES 37. 

NOTES. The contents-matcrial may be vciy considerably augmented. Scrie-s XXXIV 
of the Free Oral Assimilation contains many suitable examples both of the Com- 
parison of Superiority and of the Superlative, which latter may be introduced 
at this point according to the judgment of the teacher. 

STATEMENTS 

Ae The book's larger than the matchbox. 

Ce The blackboard’s wider than the desk. 

The platform’s higher than the floor. 

The dictionary's thicker than the exercise-book. 

The chalk’s softer than the stone. 

aUESTIONS AND ANSV/EES (HOMOGENEOUS GEOUPS) 

Af Is the book larger than the matchbox ? Yes, it is. 

Df Is the blackboard wider than the desk? Yes, it is. 

etc. etc. 

Is the book larger or smaller than the matchbox ? 

It’s larger than the matchbox. 

.Is the blackboard wider or narrower than the desk ? 

It’s wider than the desk, 
etc. etc. 

Which is larger : the book or the matchbox ? The book is larger. 

Which is wider; the blackboard or the desk? The blackboard is wider, 

etc, etc. 

STATEMENTS EEaUIBING COMPLETION 

D1 If the book’s larger than the matchbox, then the matchbox must be smaller 

than the book. 

If the book’s larger than the matchbox, then the matchbox isn’t as laree as 
the book. 

If the blackboard s wider than the desk, then the desk must be narrower than 
the blackboard. 

L the blackboard’s wider than the desk, then the desk isn't as wide as the 
blackboard. 

etc. 
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SERIES 38. 

NOTES. According to the judgment and convenience of the teacher, this series may 
be omitted, for it may be found difficult to obtain recognizable pictures of 
sufficiently large size to meet classroom purposes. 


Ae 

Ce 


Af 

Df 


Ag 

Dg 


{S/tcnuiug pictures of persons likely to be more or less familiar to studentsi) 

STATEMENTS 

This is the King of England. 

This is the President of the United States. 

This is Admiral X. . 

This is the Prime Minister of X 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS (HOMOGENEOUS GROUPS) 

Is this the King of England? _ Yes, it is or No, it isn’t. 

Is' this the President of the United States ? Yes, it is or No, it isn't. 

■ etc. etc. 

Is this the King of England or the President 

of the United States? It’s the King of England (or the 

President of the United States). 

Is this Admiral X or the Prime Minister of X ? It’s Admiral X (or the Prime Alin- 



istcr of X). 

etc. 

etc. 

Who is this? 

It’s the King of England. 

Who is this ? 

■ It’s the President of tlie United : 

etc. 

etc. 

. QUES'nONS AND ANSWERS 

(SEQUENTIAL GROUPS! 

Is this the King of England? 

Yes, it is. 

Is this the President of the United States? X'p, it isn't. 

Wiio is it, then? . 

It’s the King of England. 

etc. 

eU', 


SERIES 39. . 

YOj'ES. The teacher may amplify tlic contcnts-matorial or modiiy tlic scntencc-tv'joe at 
his diicretion. This series corrcsi>onds to tlie hast portion ol Series XXXI. \' -■£ 
ilic Frtt Os\:/ -■hov.v.e.h'.'':.;,';. 
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Ac 

Ce 


Af 

Df 


STATEMENTS 

I’ve got four matches. I’ve got more matches than you (have). 

You’ve got three matches. You've got more matches than Beach (has). 

Beach has only got one match. 

Moon hasn’t got any matches at all. 


aUESTIONS AND ANSWEES {HOMOGENEODS GEODPS) 


Have I got four matches? 
Have you got three matches ? 
etc. 


Yes, I (you) have. 
Yes, you (I) have, 
etc. 


Have I got five matches ? 
Have you got four matches ? 
etc. 


No, I (you) haven’t. 
No, you (I) haven’t, 
etc. 


Have I got four matches or five ? I've (you’ve) got four matches. 
Have you got three matches or four? You’ve (I’ve) got three matches, 
etc. etc. 


Have 1 got four matches or have you? 
Have you got three matches or have I ? 
etc 

How many matches have I got? 

How many matches have you got ? 
etc. 


I (you) have. 

You (I) have, 
etc. 

I’ve (you’ve) got four matches. 
You’ve (I’ve) got three matches, 
etc. 

Yes, I (you) have. 

Yes, you (I) have, 
etc. 

No, he hasn’t. 

No, he hasn’t, 
etc. 


Have I got more matches than you (have)? 
Have you got more matches than Beach (has)? 
etc. 

Has Beach more matches than you (have)? 

Has Moon more matches than you (have) ? 
etc. 


Have I got more matches than you or not so many as you (have) ? 

I’ve (you’ve) got more matches than you (I) (have). 
You (I) haven’t got as many as I (you) (have). 

Has Beach more matches than you or not so many as you (have) ? 
You’ve (I've) got more matches than he (has). 

He hasn’t got as many as you (I) have, 
etc. 


etc. 
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Who’s, got more matches? I or you? . I. (You) have. 

Who's got more matches? You or Beach? You (I) have, 

etc. _ _ etc. 

Ag GUESTIONS AHD AUSWEES (SEQTJEI5TIAL GROUPS) 

Dg Have I got four matches? Yes, I (you) have. 

Have I got five matches? No, I (you) haven’t. 

How many matches have I got, then? I’ve (You’ve) got four matches. 

Who’s got four matches? I (You) have, 

etc. etc. 


SERIES 40. 

NOTES. The contents-material may be expanded in order to introduce the pronouns 
/liui, her, i/s, and them. A glance at the list of nouns given in Appendix I will 
be suggestive as will also a reference to Series X of the Free Oral AsTunilaiion. 


Ae 

Cc 


Af 

Df 


STATEMENTS 


This* book belongs to me (It^s my book.) 

This book belongs to you (It’s your book.) 

This book belongs to Beach (It’s his book.) 

etc. 

Does this book belong to me? Yes, it does or No, it doesn't. 

Does this book belong to you? Yes, it does or No, it doesn't, 

etc. etc. 


Does this book belong to me or to you? 
Does this book belong to you or to Beach ? 
etc. 

Who(ni) does this book belong to ? 
Who(m) does this book belong to? 
etc. 

Which book belongs to me? 

Which book belongs to you? 
etc. 


It belongs to me (you). 

It belongs to you (me) (or to Beach), 
etc. 

It belongs to me (you). 

It belongs to you (me), 
etc. 

This book does. 

This book does, 
etc. 


■ri-,rcu,;h(.ut tliii the word may be replaced by Cie/ at the diicretiotr cf the teacher jti accordance 

with the comparative proximity or remoteness cf the object alluded to. 
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Ag QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS (SEQUENTIAL GROUPS) 

Dg Does this book belong to me ? Yes, it does. 

Does this book belong to you ? No, it doesn t. 

Who(m) does this book belong to, then? It belongs to me (you). 
Which book belongs to me ? This book does, 

etc. etc. 


SERIES 41. 


NOTES. The sentence-type introduces the Preterite Tense. The contents-material 
should be very considerably extended, more especially by using the Preterite 
form of verbs aheady kno\yn to the pupils. Series XXVII of the Free Oral 
Assimilation will furnish a few examples. 

Stage of Development 7 of the Actioji Chains corresponds also to this 
sentence- type. 

The teachers will note the difficulty referred to in the “ Notes concerning the 
treatment of certain difficulties connected with elementary English Grammar ” and 
strive to make a distinction between the present Series and Series 35. 


Ac 

Cc 


Af 

Df 


STATEMENTS 

Just now I took a book. 

Just now I wrote a word on the blackboard. 
Just now I dropped a match. 

Just now I went to the door. 

Just now I opened my book. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS (HOMOGENEOUS GROUPS) 


Did I take a book just now ? 

Did I write a word on the blackboard 
just now ? 

etc. 

DiJ I take a book or did I wiite a word 
on the blackboard just now ? 


Yes, I (you) did or No, I (you) didn’t. 

Yes, I (you) did or No, I (you) didn’t, 
etc. 

Just now I (you) took a book or wrote 
a word on the blackboard. 


etc. 


etc. 
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Ag 

Dg 


What did I do just now ? " Just now I (you) took a book. 

What did I do just now ? ’ Just now I (you) wrote a word on the blackboard. 

etc. etc. 

Who took a book just now? I (you) did. 

Who wrote a word on the blackboard just now? I (you) did. 

etc. etc. 

When did I take a book? I (You) took a book just now. 

When did I write a word on the blackboard? I (You) wrote a word on the 

^ blackboard just now. 

etc. etc. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS (SEQUENTIAL GROUPS) 


Did I take a- book just now? 

Did I write a word on the blackboard 
just now? 

What did I do just now, then? 

Who took a book just now? 

When did I take It ? 

etc. 


Yes, I (you) did. 

No, I (you) didn’t. 

Just now I (you) took a book. 
I (You) did. 

Just now. 
etc. 


SERIES 42. 

N'OTES. This is the systematized treatment of a portion of the matter figuring In 
Series XXXVIII of the Free Oral Asswtihitioii. 

STATEMENTS 

Ac I touclied tlie floor once. 

Ce I tonelied the wall twice. 

I touched the blackboard, three times. 

I touched the desk four times, 
etc. 

Af QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS (HOMOGENEOUS GROUPS) 

Df Did I touch the floor once? Yes, I (you) did. 

Did I touch the wall twice? Yes, I (you) did. 

etc. etc. 

Did I touch the floor once or twice ? I (you) touched it once. 

Did I touch the wall once or twice? I (you) touched it twice. 

etc. 


etc. 



Dg 


Did I touch the floor or the wall once? I (you) touched- the floor once. 
Did I touch the floor or the wall twice ? I-, (you) touched the wall twice, 
etc. - 


Ilow many times did I touch the floor?' I (you) touched it once. 
How many times did I touch', the wall ? I (you) touched it twice. 


aUESTIONS A]JD ANSWERS (SEaTJENTIAL GROUPS) 

Did I touch the floor once? Yes, I (you) did. 

Did I touch the floor twice? No, I (you) didn t. 

How many times did I touch the floor? I (you) touched it once. 

Who touched the floor once? I (you) did. 

When did 1 touch it? I (you) touched it just now. 

etc. etc. . ' 


SERIES 43. 

NOTES. In view of the special difficulties experienced by Japanese pupils in connec- 
tion with the relative clause, this subject has received very full treatment. - The 
present series exempUfles the relatives which, and that, having as antecedents 
a direct object. Many appropriate examples will be found in Series XL ol the 
Free Oral Assimilation. 

When teaching the relative that, the teacher must make an exclusive use 

of the weak form. He may also teach the alogistic relative (the book Beach 

gave me is on the desk). 

IMPERATIVE DRILL 

Ci TeaeJur: Beach, give me your book. (Beach does so.) 

Dark, give me your book. (Dark does so.) 

Moon, give me your book. (Moon does so.) 

(TVii; Uachtr f>l'tces Beach's book on (he desk. Bark's book on the chair ana Moan's book on the JIoo) 

STATEMENTS 

Ae The book 'which* Beach gave me {or yo-u) is oa the desk. 

Cc The book which Dark gave me {or you) is on the chair. 


* <.r the t«xjk Uiat Ikacli 
cf Uic Ixxik Beach 
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The book which Moon gave me (or you) is on the floor. 

The book which Beach has given me (or you) is on the desk. 

The book which Bark has given me (or you) is on the chair. 

The book which Moon has given me (or you) is on the floor. 

The book which I (or you) have received from Beach is on the desk. 
The book which I (or you) have received from Dark is on the chair. 
The book which I (or you) have received from Moon is on the floor. 


ailESTIOirS AND AWSWEKS (HOMOGENEOTTS GROUPS) 


Af 

Is 

the 

Bj 

Is 

the 


Is 

the 


Is 

the 


Is 

the 


Is 

the 

Af 

Is 

the 

Df 

Is 

the 


Is 

the 


Where’s the book which Beach gave me (or you) ? 
Where’s the book which Dark gave me (or you) ? 
Where’s the book which Moon gave me (or you) ? 


Yes, (it is). 

Yes, (it is). 

Yes, (it is). 

jSTo, (it isn't). 
No, (it isn’t). 
No, (it isn’t). 

;he chair? 

It’s on the desk, 
le chair ? 

It’s on the chair. 

he floor ? 
it’s on the floor. 
It's on the desk. 
It’s on the chair. 
It’s on the floor. 


Whose book is on the desk ? 
Whose boolc is on the chair ? 
Whose book is on the floor ? 


Beach’s book is. 
Dark’s book is. 
Moon’s book is. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS (SEQUENTIAL GROUPS) 

Ag Is the book which Beach gave me (or you) on the desk ? Yes, it is. 

Dg Is the book which Beach gave me (or you) on the chair ? No, it isn’t. 

Where is the book which Beach gave me (or you)? It’s oii the desk. 

Whose book is on the desk ? Beach’s book h. 

etc. etc. 
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Ag 


Off what did the red book fall ? : Off the desk. 

Off what did the blue book fall ? • ' Off the chair. 


atffiSTIOlSS mo MSWEItS (SEftTIENTIAI* GBOTJPS) 

Is the book that fell off the (edge of the) desk red ? 

Is the book that fell off the (edge of the) desk blue ? 
tVhat’s the colour of the book that fell off the (edge of the) desk ? 
Off what did the red book fall ? 
etc. 


Yes, it is. 
No, it isn't. 
Its red. 

Off the desk, 
etc. 


SERIES 46. 

(T/w relat.'vi elause, emtmtud') 

The leaclicr ostensively and deliberately cuts a piece of wood, breaks a matchbox, tears a card 
and l.urns a piece of paper (See Series 21.) 

STATEJIEIITS 

Ac The thing that'll cut just now was a piece of wood. 

Cc The thing that I broke just now was a matchbox. 

The thing that I tore just now was a card. 

The thing that I burnt just now was a piece of paper. 

aUESTIONS A2n) ANSWEBS (HOMOGEIIEOUS GROITPS) 

Af Was the thing that I cut just now a j^iece of wood ? 

ilj Yes, (it was) or No, (it wasn't). 

l)f Was the thing that I broke just now a matclibox? 

Yes, (it was) or No, (it wasn’t), 
etc. etc. 

Af Was the thing that I cut just now a piece of wood or a matchbox ? 

1 h' It was a piece of wood. 

W;eJ the thing that 1 broke just now a matchbox or a card ? 

It was a matchbox, 
etc. etc. 


* (/.'■ A/i' fnsisi' ’i'hwh / ctU or (he thing / cut. 



HI 

What was the thing that I cut just now ? It was a •piece- of wood. 

What was the thing that I broke just now ? It was a matchbox. 

etc. . Qfc. 

Ag aiTESTIOirs AKD ANSWEES (SEaUENTIAi 

Dg Was the thing that I cut just now a piece of wood ? 

Was the thing that I cut just now a matchbox ? 

What was the thing that I cut just now, then ? 
etc. 


SERIES 47. 

NOTES, The contents material may be considerably extended by combining different 
verbs with various adverbs of manner or their equivalents. The material con- 
tained in Series XLIII of the Free Oral Assiinilaiion will be found helpful and 
suggestive. 

STATEMENTS 

Ae rm -walking slowly. 

Ce I’m walking fast (or quickly). 

I’m -writing slowly. 

I’m -writing fast. 

I’m speaking softly {or quietly). 

I’m speaking loudly. 

I’m holding this pen in the right way. 

I’m holding this pen in the wrong way. 

etc. etc. 

Q-OESTIONS and ANSWEBS (HOMOGENEOUS GEOUPS) 

Af Am I walking slowly ? Yes, I am (you arc) or No, I'm not (you're not). 

Df Am I walking fast ? Yes, I am (you are) or No, I’m not (you’re not). 

etc. etc. 

Am I walking slowly or fast ? I'm fi^ou're) walldng slowly (or fast). 

Am I writing slowly or fast ? I'm (You’re) writing fast (or slowly). 

etc. 


GEOUPS) 

Yes, it was. 

No, it wasn’t. 

It was a piece of wood. 
etc. 


etc. 



< p 


aUESTIONS AND' ANSWERS (SSaiTENTIAL aEOUPS). 

Is the name of the pupil (whom) I see in front of me Beach? Yes, it is. 

Is the name of the pupil (whom) I see in front of me Hall ? Ho, it isn't. 

What is the name of the pupil (whom) I see in front of me, then ? It's Beach. 

etc. ■ - etc. 


SERIES 50. 

NOTES. The prepositional relative clause is here introduced in its two forms, the one 
slightly too stilted and the other slightly too conversational to be considered as 
ideal sentence-types for classroom purposes. As mentioned elsewhere, the teacher 
must choose what he considers as the lesser of two evils. 

The present series may be amplihed by reference to Series XIV of the 
En\’ Oral Assimilation. 


STATEMENTS 


Ae 

Cu 


Af 

In 


The name of the thing I’m writing with is a pencil. 

The name of the thing I'm cutting with is a knife. . 

The name of the thing I’m writing on is a piece of paper. 

The name of the thing I’m taking this hook fi:om is a desk. 

The name of the thmg I'm throwing this box at is a door. 

The name of the thing I’m putting this match in is a box. 

or 

The name of the thing with which I'm writine is a tiPnm-T 

The name of the thing with which. I’m cutting is a knife ' 

The name of the thing on which I’m ^ loiite. 

Tho namo of the thinf from T", 

The name of the thing at which I’m thro^^ ^ 

The name of the thing in which I’m ^ 

in winch Im putting this match is a box- 

auEsnoNs and answers (homogeneous grouts) 


h U.V „.mic of the thing I'm writing with a pencil ? 

' * “""ST Pm writing on a biLboard ? 

etc. 


Yes, it is. 
No, it isn’t, 
etc. 



Is the name of the thing I’m writing with a pen or a pencil? It's a peneiJ. 
Is the name of the thing I’m cutting with a knife or a pair 


of scissors ? It’s a knife, 

etc. etc. 

What's the name of the thing I'm writing with ? It’s a pencil. 

What’s the name of the thing I’m cutting with ? It's a knife. 

etc. etc. 


Ag 

% 


aUESTIONS Airo ANSWERS (SEaiTENTIAIi GBOTJPS) 

Is the name of the thing I’m writing with a pencil? Yes, it is. 

Is the name of the thing I’m writing with a pen ? No, it isn't. 

What is the name of the thing I'm writing with, then ? It’s a pencil. 

etc. etc. 


SERIES 61. 


■^OTAS. When teaching by the Direct Method, the introduction of the English Passive 
Voice is attended by some difficulty, and the teacher finds himself in a dilemma. 
On the one hand it seems only natural (and in accordance with the principle 
of graduation) to begin by the simple (noji-progressive) present tense : 


/ a book —The book is taketi by we. 

But, for reasons given elsewhere, this form does not lend itself to ostensive 
treatment. On the other hand such forms as . 


Tve just taken the book— The book has been taken by me. 

which lend themselves admirably to natural ostensive treatment, do not present 

the Passive Voice in its simplest form. ...nr, i 

In the present series the former of the two <ntped.enb has b«n chosen, 

and the sentence-type has been made to sound natural by the mcluston 

day In Series XLV of the Free Oral AssmiUadaa, dealing with the same point 

of grammar, the more ostensive treatment has been used. 

STATEMENTS 

Every day I open the door. 

Every day the door is opened (by me). 

Every day I shut the door. 


Ae 

Ce 



Every day the door is shut (by me). 
Every day I give you a lesson. 

Every day a lesson is given (by me). 
Every day I ivrite my name. 

Every day my name is written (by me). 
Every day I speak English. 

Every day English is spoken (by me). 


At 

Df 




QUESTIONS km ANSWERS (SEMI-HOMOGENEOUS GROUPS) 


Do I open the door every day? 

Is the door opened (by me) every day ? 
Do I shut the door every da3'’? 


What do I do every day ? 

What is done (by me) every day ? 
etc. 

Who opens the door every day ? 

What is opened (by me) every day? 
Who shuts the door every day ? 

What is shut (by me) every day? 
etc. 

How often do I open the door ? 

How often is the door opened (by me) ? 
How often do I shut the door? 

How often is the door shut (by me) ? 
etc. 


Yes, you do. 

Yes, it is. 

Yes, you do. 

Yes, it is. 
etc. 

No, you don’t. 

No, it isn’t. 

No, you don’t. 

No, it isn’t, 
etc. 

You open and you shut the door. 
The door is opened and shut (by y 
etc. 

You do. 

The door is. 

You do. 

The door is. 
etc. 

You open it every day. 

It is opened (by you) every da' 
You shut it every day. 

It is shut (by you) evejy day.- 
etc. 


Is the door shut (by me) every day? 
etc. 

Do I open the window every day? 

Is the window opened (by me) every day? 
Do I shut the window every day? 

Is the window shut (by me) every day? 
etc. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS (SEQUENTIAL GROUPS) 
Do I open the door every day ? Yes, you do. 

Do r open the window every day? , Ho, you don’t. 
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Wliat do I open every day, then ? 

Who opens the door every day ? ■ 

How often do I open the door ? 

|s the door opened (by me) every day ? 
s the window opened (by me) eveiy day ? 
^at is opened (by me) every day, then ? 
y whom is the door opened every day ? 
often is it opened (by me) ? 
etc.' 


You open the door every day. 
You do. 

You open it every day. 

Yes, it is. 

No, it isn’t. 

The door is. 

It is opened by you. 

It is opened (by you) every day. 

etc. 


SERIES 52.. 


A 

0 complex form of the problem alluded to in connection with Series 
ion "’e Have the who—tohovt difficulty on top of the preposi- 


^®CuIty. • 
Series 


This 


augmented by reference to Series XLVII of the Fy‘(^S 


'on. 


Thi 


STATEMENTS 


ptipil I've given the book to is Beach. 

IVe given the pencil to is Hall, 
name f ^ Moon. 

Haine If P^P^ looking at is Bird. 

^^6 Of this book belongs to is Field. 

the mmii wVinoA /ipqv T'm looking at is Hill. 



auESTIONS AND ANSWEES (HOMOGENEOUS OKOUP8) 


Is the name of the pupil Tve given the book to "^Ikacii ? Yes, it is. 

Is the name of the pupil I’ve given the pencil to Hall? Yes, it is. 

etc. etc. 

Is the name of the pupil I've given the book to Beach or I fall ? It’.s Be.ich, 

Is the name of the pupil I’ve given the pencil to Beach or Hall ? It's 1 ia!I. 

etc. etc. 

What’s the name of the pupil I've given the book to ? It's; lic.ach. 

What's the name of the pupil I’ve given the pencil to ? It's I lall. 

etc. 


Who have I given the book to ((jrTo wiiom have I given the book)? 

The name of the person I’ve (you’ve) given the bool: to is Beach. 
Who have I given the pencil to (orTo whom liavc I given the pencil) ? 

■The name of the person I’ve (you've) given the (:cncil to is Hall. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS (SEaUENTIAL GEOUPS) 

• Is the name of the pupil I’ve given the book to Beach ? Yes, it is 

Is the name of the pupil Tve given the book to Hall ? it isn't 

What’s the name of the pupil I’ve given the book to? It's Beach ' 

Who hnvo I sivm U.o pencil to ? The name oC tl,c pnpil rve fron’vc) sh-c, 

the Pencil to is Hall. 

etc. 

- etc. 





SECTION IV 


Free Oral Assimilation 



SECTION IV. 


FREE ORAL ASSIMILATION. 


The Child’s Powers of Unconscious Assimilation. 

One of the essential features of a Direct-Method programme is that which consists in 
giving the pupils ample opportunities for hearing the foreign language spoken, without 
necessarily being called upon to make any active use of the language by 'speaking it. 
As we have noticed in connection with Imperative Drill, the young child invariably 
passes through a long listening phase before entering that phase which is associated 
with imitating or reproducing. I have urged very strongly in connection with Con- 
ventional Conversation that the imitating and reproducing phases should be preceded by 
the perceiving and recogni2ing phases. In the Section entitled Action Chains the same 

procedure will be noted. _ ^ • r 

It is, however, more particularly in the present section that opportunities are pven or 
listening and understanding. The teacher talks to the pupils, talks continuous j, 
illustrating each sentence by appropriate gestures and actions. The pupils listen an 
watch, and by dint of listening and watching, they come to understand the general 
meaning of what is said by the teacher. In the first instances this understanding will 
be of ^ very diffused nature, they will grasp vaguely, loose associations will be set up 
between the words they hear and the gestures which accompany them. As time goes 
on, the understanding will become more precise, and less diffused, and the attention will 
be’ more focused on the individual words and intimate word-groups. 

Those who have had experience with very young children, and who have made a 
point of observing the progress made by them in connection with their mother-tongue, 
have noted with what marvellous (we might almost say miraculous) facility tiiey succeed 
iu understanding what is said to them. As an example or tins we may note the -cen- 
ness and delight with which a very young child will listen to a fa.ry-tale and folio, v 
the story althoueh he is obviously ignorant of fully half of the words used b, tlie stor) 
teller. The clhld listens with perfect unconsciousness of the 
employed; he dees not proceed in the sense of understanding one word ^ 

nor even perhaps one sentence after another; he absorbs the sense ' ; 

waves (as we may listen to an orchestral performance, appreciative aiul icccptnc toe 



music as a whole even whe.a we do not analyze it into bars, or note particularly the 
various instruments which make up the general effect). 

As the pupil advances in years, however, he tends more and more to replace this 
vague and unconscious absorption by processes more conscious and more analytic ; his 
attention, instead of being distributed, is restricted to specific points in the spoken chain. 
The adult seems to have lost altogether this gift of childish understanding. Whether 
the reason for this is that his assimilative powers have become deadened and crystallized 
by reason of his adulthood, or whether it is that so long a period has elapsed since 
his childhood without opportunities for exercising this gift, is a question which we must 
leave to psychologists. The younger the pupil therefore, the more will he tend to store 
up in his sub-consciousness the speech-material to which he is given the opportunity 
for listening. 


Uncomcious and ■ Conscious Oral Assimilation. 

To the casual observer there may not seem to be a great difference between unconsci- 
ous and conscious oral assimilation. In both cases the pupil is silent, and confines his 
mental activities to listening to the teacher. In both cases the teacher names objects, 
performs actions, relates stories, and keeps up a continuous flow of speech. There is, 
however, an appreciable difference between the two. In the former case, the pupil’s 
attention is diffused, no conscious efforts towards retention are made, he considers the 
proceeding in an impersonal and detached way as something quite apart from a lesson. 
In the latter case the pupil tends to focus his attention on certain things, to make distinct 
efforts to observe and to retain, considering the exercise as a preliminary (o types of 
woik in which later he will play a more active part. 

Speaking very broadly, the tendency of pupils under twelve years of age is toivards 
miconscious assimilation; over that age the tendency is towards conscious assimilation, 

nroceed t" f ' accordingly. In the former case he will 

pioceed m a freer manner, assuming his pupils to be understanding the gist of what 

W says; his attitude towards them will be similar to the altitude of teller or 

path 1:::: i: i^iiiiriTh «’<= 

word He will keen In I . u sentence by sentence, if not word by 

reactions in genera,! ortllr ^ 

In this connection, we may note the necessitv ® andarstood. 

responsiveness. They must be diVouragedTlsittgre' b! 

apparently uncomprehending eyes; types of inertness ® blocks of stone, stanng with 

attributes. On the contrafy they ls7 be mil t T"*’' 

y ust be trained to alertness, to show by their faces 
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or rudimentary gestures that they are responding to stimuli provided by ' the’ teacher; 
they must be made to realize that they are participating in the lesson and not acting 
as impersonal onlookers. Such a training will be of value to the pupils in more than 
one way. The art of making oneself understood is largely associated with gesture. In 
some cases, indeed, gesture is an integral part of the language and many words and 
forms of expression are meaningless unless accompanied by gestures. Gesture, too, plays 
an important part in creating and fixing, associations between words and the concepts 
for which they stand. The idea of affirmation, assent and understanding should be 
associated with a nod of the head ; the idea of negation with a shaking of the head ; 
and the idea of interrogation with raised eyebrows and an expression of uncertainty ; 
tlie idea of high and tall things or of such words as up, raise etc., should correspond 
to an incipient raising of the eyes. An allusion to the window should tend to make 
the pupils look towards the window. Such expressions as here, look here, this, the 
one I am holding etc., should have the effect of attracting the pupils’ eyes immediately 
towards the speaker. 

Such responsiveness is not only to the interest of the pupils; it is a source of very 
real help to the teacher, whose task is already difficult enough; it is also a mark of 
politeness and respect towards the teacher. 

The following series entitled Free Oral Assimilation will serve as a basis of these 
talks to pupils. They have been graded carefully, proceeding systematically from the 
known to the unlmown. The importance of gesture and activity on the part of the 
teacher camrot be too strongly emphasized; the lessons will succeed or fail according 
to the skill exhibited by the teacher in interpreting the words in terms of pliysical 
activities. Every teacher who makes use of the Direct Method must possess certain 
histrionic qualities even in a slight degree. Those who- are unable or unwilling to suit 
their action to the word would do well to abandon the teaching of speech just as the 
surgeon who is unable or unwilling to use the lancet, should abandon the profession 
of surgery. 

The purpose of an Oral Course, let us remember, is to give the pupil opportunities 
not only of expressing himself in speech but also of practice in understanding what is 
said to him. He is to be given ample opportunities for receptive work ; he cannot be 
expected to produce until he has received ; he cannot be expected to say things with 
any degree of accuracy until he has heard such things said on one or more occasions. 

The mental attitude of those who are told to dp nothing but listen and observe is 
entirely different from the attitude of those who are expecting at every instant to be 
called upon to respond. Only those who have experimented on themselves can fully 
realize the fundamental difference between the two kinds of attitude. In the first case 
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the mind, without losing its alertness, is calm and untroubled; free from that nervous 
and almost paralyzing preoccupation : " What am I going to say in answer ? • How 

shall I construct it, and how shall I pronounce it?” The beginner is able to observe 
correctly what he hears. In the other case the pupil’s attention is divided ; while 
listening to what is said, he is preparing what he will be called upon to say; this is 
often too great a task for the beginner, and he fails to acquire that most valuable of 
all language-learning habits ; correct observation. The consciousness of being expected 
to produce, at all costs, some sort of answer is responsible for many linguistic failures. 
When the pupil has arrived at the stage in which he can successfully combine the two 
processes he is indeed far on the path towards his ultimate goal, and one of the aims 
of the language teacher should be to bring the pupil to that point in the shortest 
possible time. • . . 

On grounds of economy another advantage of Receptive work is to be noted : there 
is no limit to the number of students who may participate in it. Most forms of Re- 
ceptive work can be carried on just as easily with a hundred pupils as with one. 
Indeed, the teacher will find it easier and far more interesting to talk to a large class, 
for he will feel that at least a few of the pupils understand everything he says. 

For these reasons we must certainly, in the case of beginners, set apart a portion of 
each lesson for types of work which will afford the fullest opportunities of hearing and 
of observing the teacher’s speech. ^ 


The matter contamed in the following series is intended primarily to be used in the 
manners described above, in other terms they furnish the teacher with material for talks 
to his pupils, n may, however, he used for a different purpose, viz. question-and- 
answer work. Having arrived at a certain point (to be determined by the teacher), the 
foadier may return to Series I ; and thereafter combine his talk to the pupils with a 
judicious questioning of the pnpils. In this way, the Free Oral Assimilation Series will 

CmversaLt Conventional 


0fl7anTtlrs’a,i"'’“‘!;- T ‘7 treatment 

Lk I of ^31=7 Tn r tel’ 1” 

ously by Miss Hartsh^e t itTvo'^Cta'^'tota e7T'.“ 

Conventional CM!->F,e<tryf;,s, r Spoken English, may esteem that the 

the Free Oral AssunilaUm “eTm7 ” OthTrf nTa7ff d“tb 

present section too scrappy and uCodu^roHL nT 

to result, on the part of the pupils, a broken or pMota ZsCll E ill t I’- " 

snap- reactions and the dean-stroke. ‘ ^ ^ English, lacking m 
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Speaking as a teacher of speech, my own personal experience inclines me towards a 
preference for the more , systematic treatment. Many years ago, when using the Berlitz 
method and book, I found the work needlessly tiring. The strain of continually casting 
about in my mind for means to supplement and to systematize the teaching material 
provided required on my part a needless expenditure of effort and alertness. I found a 
remedy by re-writing the whole in group form, noting possible variante and develop- 
ments. Using this manuscript as teacher’s notes, I found an immediate relief. From 
these I could select or reject according to circumstances any given contents-rnaterial'; 

I was free to make the lesson more drill-Iike, or less drill-like, as I judged fit. The 
fact that the teacher's notes may be set forth with an almost mathematical precision 
does not mean necessarily that the lesson in which they are used will be carried on 
with an almost mathematical precision. It is always possible to give free treatment to 
a lesson which in printed form may suggest a series of paradigms and forn\uIi. The 
contrary is not the case; it is exceedingly difficult to give a systematized treatment 
to a lesson which, in its printed form, is more or less scrappy and marked by “ loose 
ends.” •' '■ 

The comparative freedom of treatment set forth in the following pages, has its ad- 
vantages aiid disadvantages. As an advantage, we note the incidental inclusion of a 
large number of miscellaneous words and forms for- which it would be , difficult to find 
a place in the severer and more condensed groups of the Conveniionql Conversation 
section. On the other hand, the incidental introduction of certain words, expressions 
and forms in the present section, may prove a source of difficulty when the pupils are 
being questioned. .... .. ' r. ' . i 

To each teacher his preference ; the inclusion in the present hook of th'e two extreme 
treatments makes it possible for each teacher to act in accordance with his own preference. 

FREE ORAL ASSIMILATION. 

SERIES I. 

Most of the matter treated in this series corresponds mote or less to the sentence-type and conlcnts-malcrial 
given in Scries I of the Coiivciiiwiiat Co/rversation. 

OiUf SiiiteKCi- Tyft, . ' ' ' ’ 

This is a book. 

Chief Conlents- 

Names of small objects. Yes. No. What. 


in 
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Chief Points of Grammar. 

Singular nouns. Affirmative. Interrogative. Negative. Indefinite article. 

Chief Incidental Expressions. 

Too, Either. And. Then. 


A book. 

A box. 

A pencil. 

A pen. 

A knife. 

A match. 

etc. 

This is a book. 
This is a box. 
etc. 


Is this a book? 


Yes, it is. 

Is this a box? 


Yes, it is. 

etc. 

Is this a book? 


No, it isn't. 

Is this a box? 


No, it isn’t. 

etc. 

Is this a book or 

a box? 

It’s a book. 

Is this a pencil or 

a pen? 

It’s a pencil. 

etc. 

What’s this? 


It’s a book. 

What's this? 


It’s a box. 

etc. 


This is a book, and this is a box. 
This is a pen, and this is'a pencil. 
This is a knife, and this is a match. 
etc. 



What’s this, and what’s this? 
What’s tills, and what’s this? 
etc. 

This is a book 
This is a book, too. 

And this is a book, too. 

This is a box. 

This is a box, too. 

And this is a box, too. 
etc. 

Is this a book? 

Is this a book, too? 

Is this a book, too? 

What is it, then? 

Is this a box, too? 

Is this a box, too? 

Is this a box, too? 

What is it, then? 
etc. 

This isn’t a book. 

This isn’t a book, either. 

And this isn’t a book, either. 
This isn’t a book, either. 

This isn’t a box. 

This isn’t a box, either. 

And this isn't a box, either. 
etc. 

Is this a book? 

Isn’t this a book, either? 
What is it, then? 
etc. 


This is a book, and this is a box. 
This is a pen, and tliis is a pencil. 


Yes, it is. 
Yes, it is. 
No, it isn’t. 
It’s a box. 
Yes, it is. 
Yes, it is. 
No, it isn’t. 
It’s a pencil. 


No,- it isn’t. 
No, it isn't. 
It's a box. 
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SEEtBS n. 

Most of the matter treated in thus series corresponds more or less to the sentence-type and contents-matenal 
given in Series 2 of ihe Conventional Conversation, 

Chief SenUitce-Typs ^ 

That’s a window. 

Chief Coulenls- Material. 

Objects, including parts of the room. Piece of. Or. • 

Chief Points of Giammar, 

Singular nouns. 

Chief Incidental Expression. 

Look at this. 


This is a piece of paper. 

This is a piece of chalk. 

Is this a piece of chalk, too? . No, it isn’t; it’s 

This isn’t a piece of string ; it’s a piece of wood. , 

Is this a piece of string or a piece of wood?. 

This is a piece of indiarubber. , ‘ , 

Is this a piece of indiarubber, too? No, it isn’t; it’s a piece of glass,;/, 

etc. etc. 

That's a window. 

That’s a window, too. 

Is that a window, too? No, that’s a wall. 

That isn't a wall. 

It isn’t a window, either; it’s a door. 

'1 hat isn’t a door ; it’s a corner. 

Is that a corner, too ? No, it isn’t ; it’s a window. 

Is that a corner, then? Yes, it is. • • 

etc. etc. 

Look at this piece of paper. 

Wh.at's this? 

What’s that ? 

Is that a wall or a window? 

'I'hat’s a wall and that's a wall, too. 

Look at this ! 

What is it? 
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It’s a piece of glass. 

Look at that ! 

What is it? 

It’s a comer. 

What’s this and what's that? 

What’s this and this and this? 

What’s that and that and that? 

etc. etc. 

This is a box and that’s a box, too. 

Is this a piece of wood? No, it isn’t. 

This isn’t a piece of wood, either. 

What is it? It’s a piece of glass. 

What’s this? 

What's that and that and this ? 

etc. etc. 


SERIES m. 

Parts of the matter treated in this series correspond more or less to the sentenCe-type and confents-rnaterial' 
given in Series 3, 4 and 6 of the Conventional Conversation. 

Chief Sentence-Ty /es. , 

This is white. This is a white bo’ok. ' 

Chief Contents- Material. r • 

Colours. Sizes 

' Ckif’f Points of Gramtnar. r ? - • ' 

Q.ualificative adjectives (epithetic and predicate). - 

This is white. 

This is white, too. 

This paper’s white. 

This is a piece of chalk; it’s white.' 

Is this white? No, it isn't. 

Is this white? Yes, it is. 

Is this blackboard white? No, it isn’t. 
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what’s that? That’s the bottom of the window. 

And that’s the bottom of the blackboard. 

etc. etc. 

This is the corner of the room. 

This is the corner of the desk. 

What’s this ? Ah, it’s the corner of the book. 

And that? It's the corner of the bojc. 

Yes, this is the corner of the box,- too. A.nd so's this. 

Is this the corner of the desk or the corner of the book ? 

etc. etc. 

I i - *■ . 

What this ? It’s a pencil. * ' 

What colour is it? It’s yellow. 

Is this pencW yeWow, too? it’s green. 

f 

This is the end of the green pencil. 

This is the end of the yellow pencil. 

Is this the end of the yellow pencil? 

No, it’s the end of the green pencil." ^ 

Is this the end of the green pencil 'or the end of the yellow pencil ? 

etc. etc. *' , ' 

This is a piece of red chalk. 

Now, there’s a red line on the blackboard. 

This is the end of the line. 

Here's a line, too. 

This line’s short, and this line’s long. 

Is this the end of this line ? ‘ ^ ’ 

Is this the elid of the long- line or the short line? 

This is a piece of white chalk. ' • -t ' 

There’s a white line. 

Is this the end of the white line? 

Is this the end of the red line? 

Is this line long or short? . c h 

Is tire white line long or short? It’s short. 

Here’s a white line too ; this one’s long. 

Is this the end of the long white line?^ ' ' ’ 



What’s this? 
etc. 


It’s the end of the ruler. 

etc. 


SERIES V. 

Much of tbe matter treated in this series corresponds more or less to the sentenre-type and contents-material 
given in Series 7 and 16 of the Convintional Cotrjcrsation. 

Chief Senter.ce-Type. 

The book’s on the desk. 

Chief Coni nt!- Material. 

Here. There. On. In. Over. Under. In front of. Behind. Between. Where. 

Chief Pomts of Grammar. 

Prepositions. Adverhials of place. 

Chief Incidental Expiessions. 

ITow. Still. But. 


Where’s the book? It’s here. 

Where’s the window ? It’s there. 

The boolc’s on the desk. 

The pencil isn’t on the desk ; it’s on the chair. 

And the paper's on the floor. 

^Vhere’s the book ? Here it is ! It’s on the des c. 

Is the pencil on tlie desk, too ? Ho, it isn t. 

Where is it, then? There it is ! Its on ^ ^^.here’s the paper? It’s on the floor. 
The book’s on the desk, the pencil’s on the c air, 

Oh yes, here it is ! , j 1 

No, it’s on the desk. 

Yes, it is. 

It’s on the floor now. 

■The paper is. 

The pencil is. 


Is it on the floor now ? 

Is the book on the desk, too ? 
Where’s the paper now ? 
What’s on the floor? 

And what’s on the chair ? 


what’s on the chair? 

The book isn’t on the chair, and it isn’t on the floor. 
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It’s black. 

This is black, too. 

Is this black or white? 

Is the chalk black or white? 

This isn’t black; it isn’t white, either. 

It’s red. 

This is a red book. 

Is this a red book or a black book? 

What colour’s this ; red, black or white ? 

What colour’s this? It’s blue. 

What colour’s this? It’s yellow. 

This is a piece of blue paper. 

This is a yellow book. 

Is this a yellow book? 

Is this book yellow or blue? 

This is green. 

What colour’s this ; green or yellow ? 

Is this book green? 

{By means of various objects and pictures, the teacher juriher demonstrates and uses the 
names of coloxirs). 


This is a line. 

It’s a white line. 

Is it long or short? 

Is this line long or short? , 

Its short; it’s a short line. 

Is this a short line, too? 

Is this pencil long or short? 

Is tills piece of chalk long or short? 

P'": of string or a shoit 
etc . 


piece 


of .string? 


hook at the blackboard. 

This IS a white line and this is a r 

this red lin/v 1 ^ line. 

I. M \ short? 

3 „s ong line red or white? 
this long pencil green? 



Is this green pencil long? 
eic. etc. 

Look at this box; it’s a small box. 

Look at this box; it's a large box. 

Is this box large or small? 

(By means of various objects or pictures the teacher further demonstrates and uses the 
words tar^-e and sim/t). 


SERIES XV. 

Most of the matter treated in this series corresponds more or less to the sentence-type and conlenfs-inaterial 
given in Series 5 of the Cotrventional Coirjersation. 

Chief CatUeitis-Maieriat. 

Top of. End of. Bottom of. Corner of. 

Chief Faints of Cramman 

Of. Definite article. 

' Chief IncidetUal Expressions. 

Here’s. Ah. 


This is the floor (of the room). 

Look at it. 

This is the ceiling (of the room). 

What colour is it? 

This isn't white, and it isn't the ceiling either; it's the blackboard. 

This isn't the blackboard ; it isn’t the ceiling, either ; it’s the handle of the door. 
And what’s this ? Ah, this is the key of the door. 

Look at this book. It's a green book, isn't it? 

This is the cover of the book. 

What is this? It's a door. 

^es, that’s right. Now this is the top of the door. 

That’s the top of the window. 

And that’s the top of the blackboard. 

This isn’t the top of the door; it’s the bottom of the door. 
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I’m going to the door. 

Where am I going? 

What are you doing ? 

You're sitting down. 

I’m not sitting down ; I’m going to the door. 

I’m stopping at the door now. 

I’m going to the window. 

Where am I going ? 

I'm stopping at the window.. 

Now, I’m coming from the window and I'm going to that corner* 
What am I doing ? 

I’m stopping at the corner. 

I’m coming from the corner. 

I’m going to the blackboard. 

Where am I going ? 

What am I doing ? 

I’m stopping at the blackboard. 

Where am I going now ? 

I’m going back to my place. 

Am I standing up ? 

No, that’s right. I’m sitting down. 

You’re sitting down, too. 

r/c. elc. 

I’m tall. 

You're not tall. 

You’re not tall, either. 

You're short. 

Are you short? 

Am I tail or short ? 

. Are you tall? 

Arc you short? 

Am I short, too ? 

Am I tall, then? 

Yes, that’s right; I’m tall and you’re short. 
etc. 


etc. 
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SERIES vn. 

Most of the matter treated in this series corresponds more or less to the sentence-type and conteats-material 
given in Series 9, 10 and il of the Conventional Conversation. 

(See Appendix 11 for the naming of pupils.) ' 

Chief Senteiue-Types. 

Your name’s Beach. Beach is your name. It’s my hook. It’s mine. 

Chief Contents-Maler'aL . . 

Names of pupils. My. Mine. Your. Yours. His. Her. Whose. Parts 
of the body. 

Chief Fowls of Gramntar. 

Possessives. 

Chief Incidental Expression. 

You don’t know. 


Your name’s Beach.(^) 

Your name’s Moon.CO 
Your name’s Hall'.C^) 

etc. etc. 

Beach, is your name. 

Your name isn’t Moon. 

Can you tell me what your name is? 

Moon. Yes- 

Is your name Moon, too? 

No. What is it, then? 

Oh, I see ; your name's Hall, 

My name isn’t Beach, and it isn’t IMoon either ; it’s 

What’s my name? 

What’s your name? 

What’s his name ? 

You don’t know ? 
t'ic. etc. 


it 


M;=.s IX-ich, Mhv M!-^ HrJl (.15 the uuiy l.eV 
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Here’s a book 1 

It’s my book ; It’s mine. 

What's the colour of it ? 

Is this my book, too ? 

No, it isn’t ; it’s your book ; it’s yours. 
What colour’s your book ? 

Is this the corner of your book or of mine ? 
This is the corner of Beach’s book. 

This is his book ; it’s his.f=*) 

Whose book is this ? 

Whose book is that? 

You don’t know ? 

Oh, it’s your book, is it ? 

Is this your book, too ? 

Is this mine or yours ? 

Is this yours or his ? 

Who does the red book belong to ? 

What colour’s this book? 

The red book is mine, isn’t it? 

It’ S' on the floor now. 

Your book is blue. 

What colour's your book? 

Where is it? 

Yes, it’s on the desk. 

Where’s my book ? 

Oh, here it is t It’s on the floor. 

Is it on the floor now ? 

No, it’s on your book. 

"My book’s on top of yours. 

Your book’s under mine. 

My book s under the desk now. 

Where’s niy book ? 

Whose book is this? 

Uh, loolc, here’s a box ! 

I lerc'.s another box 1 


{-) cr 'Hti, i> her hook; it’s Iwni. 



This one’s large. 

This one’s small. 

Beach, come here. 

Take the large box. 

The large box is yours, and the small bojc is mine. 

Is mine the large box? 

No ? Is mine the small box, then ? 

Your box is large and so’s this book. 

Take this book. Beach. 

My box is small and so’s my book. 

Your box is large and so's your book. 

Is my box large or small ? 

Is your Jxwf large or at.uaJJ ? Nmy,. go hac-k tc> yc-nr place. 

This is my place, and that is your place. 

That’s Hall’s place ; it’s his. 

This is my place : I’m the teacher. This is the teacher’s place. 
Where's the teacher’s place ? 

This is the teacher’s book, and this is the teacher’s pencil. 

This is my head. 

It isn’t yours. No, There’s your head. 

That’s Beach’s head. 

What's this ? 

This is a hand. 

This is my hand ; it's mine. 

This is my hand, too. 

Where’s your hand? 

Hold it up. 

Put your hand down on your desk. 

That’s your desk and this is mine. 

This is my arm. 

Is this my arm or my hand ? 

Is this my arm or your arm ? 

Oh, it’s mine. Where’s yours ? 

Where’s your foot? 

You don’t know? 

This is my foot. 
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Now show me your foot 

This isn’t my foot ; it isn’t my hand either ; it's my nose. 
etc. stc. 

Whose button is this ? 

And is this one mine, too? 

This isn’t a button ; it’s my collar. 

Whose collar is this ? 

Where’s your collar? 

Where’s your pocket ? 

No, that isn’t your pocket ; that’s your collar. 

This is my pocket ; now show me yours. 

Yes, that’s your pocket. 


SERIES vni. 

Most c. the matter treated in this series corresponds more or less to the sentence-type and contcnts-material 
given in Series 13 and 13 of the Conventional Conversation. ' 

Chief Sentence-Type. 

This is my left hand, 

Chief Contents- Material. 

Left. Right. Parts of the body. Which, 


Chitj Points vj Grammar. 

D eterminatives. 


This is my hand, isn’t it? 

This is my left hand, and this is my right hand. 
This is my left hand. 

Which hand is this ? 

And this ? 

Whose hand is this? 

Show me your left hand. 

Is that your left hand or your right hand ? 
What is this ? 

Yes, it’s my ear. 



Which ear is it ? 

Is this my right ear? 

Is this Beach's right ear ? 

Which is your left arm ? 

Is this my left arm ? 

This isn’t my arm. 

No, it’s my eye. 

This is my left eye, and this is my right eye. 

This is your left leg, and this is your right leg. 

Is this your left leg ? 

No, it isn’t ; it’s your right leg 

What’s this ? 

Yes, it’s a book. 

Whose book is it ? 

Yes, it's mine. 

What colour is it? 

Is this book red, too ? 

And is this book white ? 

This book’s red, this book’s blue, and this book’s white. 
Which is the red book ? . - ' ' 

Point to the white book. 

Ah, here’s the red book, but where’s the blue one ? 

Over there, is it? 

Oh yes, there it is ! ' ' 

Which is rnine? 

This one ? . . , 

The red book or the blue one ? 

This book’s blue, and it's large, too. 

This is a large box. 

This box isn’t large ; it’s small. • 

Which is the large box ? • • ■ . . 

Where is it? . - • 

Yes, it’s between the red book and the blue one. 

Is this a red pencil ? • ^ ' 

It’s long, isn’t it ? , _ - 

Is this pencil long, too? 
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No, it’s a short one. 

Is this line long or short ? 

It's long. 

And this one ? 

It’s short. 

Which is the long line ? 

Which is the short pencil ? 

You see this book, don’t you? 

Well, it’s an English book. 

This book isn’t English ; it’s Japanese. 

The English book’s mine ; the Japanese book's yours. 
Have you got a Japanese book, too ? 

Which book is this? 

Whose is it ? 

Is this the teacher’s book ? 

Is this an English book or a Japanese book ? 
Where’s the English book now ? 

On the desk ? 

Now, it’s in front of the desk. 

The Japanese book's behind the English one. 

Now, it’s over the English book. 

The English book’s on the desk now. 

And so’s the Japanese book. 


SERIES IX. 

Most of the matter treated in this series corresponds more or less to the sentence-type and contenls-material 
given in Scries 8 of the Conventional Conversation. 

ChieJ SettCence~7ypt. 

rm touching the desk. 

ChieJ Cmlenls-Material. 

Touching. Taking. Putting. Doing. Holding. Opening. Shutting. 

ChieJ Poiitts Oj Grcvnviar, 

Direct Object. Present Progressive Tense. 
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I'm touching the desk. 

Look at me. 

I'm touching the desk. 

I’m not touching the desk now. 

Oh, no. I’m touching the blackboard. 

Beach, go and touch the door. 

Touch the handle of the door. 

Now the key of the door. 

What are you doing ? 

Touch this ! 

Touch that ! 

Touch it again ! 

Touch this .... now that. 

Go back to your place. 

Touch your desk. 

All right. Sit down. 

I'm touching the top of the blackboard. 

What am I touching now? 

The bottom of the blackboard, did you sa.y ? 

Yes, that’s right. 

Now I’m touching the bottom oi the door. 

You go and touch the bottom of the wido^v. 

Touch my arm. 
hloon, touch your nose. 

What are you touching? 

Whose touching your nose? 

You are. 

Who’s touching this book ? 

Yes, I am. 

What am I doing now ? 

No, I’m not touching tlie book. I'm taking the book. 

What am I taking? 

Who’s taking tlie book? 

What am I taking now ? 

The piece of chalk. 

Yes, but which piece of chalk; the white piece or the red one? 
Which box am I taking ; tlie large one or the .small one? 
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Which piece 01 string am I taldng ; the long piece or the short one t 
Who’s taking the long piece of string ? 

Now you take it. 

Who's taking it now ? 

Beach, take the large box. 

Who’s taking the large box ? 

Are you or is he ? 

Now put it down. 

Take it up again. 

Now put it down on the floor. 

I'm taking this pencil. 

I’m holding it up. 

What am 1 doing now? 

Yes, I’m putting it down. 

I’m not taking the pencil; I’m not putting it down, eitlie.. 

What am I doing ? 

Oh, I’m holding it up, am I ? 

Are you holding it up ? 

No ? Then who is? i ' 

Ah, here’s a book. 

I m not taking it, I m not holding it up, either ; and I’m not putting it down. 
Fm opening it. 

Open your book. 

You’re opening your book. 

What are you doing ? 

What’s he doing? 

I’m shutting my book. 

You shut yours, too. 

Where am I going? 

Yes, I'm going to the door. 

What am I doing now? 

Yes, I’m opening the door. 

Who’s opening the door ? 

Am I opening the door or the window ? 

Am I opening or shutting the- door? 

Now, I’m shutting the door. 
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You go and shut that window. 
What are you doing ? 

Who’s shutting the window ? 
I’m opening the drawer. 

I'm shutting it now. 

I’m opening this box. 

And now ? 

Yes, I'm shutting it. 


SERIES X, 

Most of the matter treated in this series corresponds more or less to the sentence-type and confents-material 
given in Series i6, iS and 40 oi the Conventional Conversation. 

Chiff Smtence-Type. 

t 

This book belongs to me. 

C/iic/ Contents- Mate rial. 

Me. You. Him. WhoCm).”' Ifear. A long way from. Par, 

Chicj Points oj Grammar. 

Personal Pronouns (singular). Direct Object. 


Whose book’s this ? 

Yes, you’re quite right, it’s mine. 

Does it belong to me or to you ? 

Who(m) does it belong to ? 

Does your book belong to me or to you ? 

This book belongs to Hall. 

Who(m) does it belong to? 

It belongs to him.f 

Does this one belong to him, too ? 

No, this one belongs to me ; it’s mine. 

Does the large book or the small one belong to me ? 

Does the green pencil or the yellow pencil belong to you ? 

Does this red piece of paper or the blue piece o{ paper belong to Teach ? 



’<■ Six. I’.age XXX VI 1. 


•f or lir in', 111'.’ ca.e ir.iy LcV. 
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This desk’s in front of me. 

Where's the desk? 

The blackboard’s behind me. 

Is the blackboard or the desk behind me ? 

Is the blackboard behind you, too ? 

No, it’s in front of you. 

Where's the book ? 

It’s behind me ; I’m holding it behind me. 

I’m holding it behind you now. 

And now behind him. 

And now ? 

Yes, in front of him. 

The desk’s between me and the window. 
Now, I’m between the desk and the window. 
Beach and Moon, come here. 

Where are you. Beach ? 

You’re between Moon and me. 

Moon is between Beach and the door. 

I’m between Beach and the window. 

Where am I now ? 

Yes, I’m between Beach and Moon. 

Who’s between Beach and Moon ? 

Dark, you come here, too. 

Beach, who's behind you? 

Dark’s behind you, isn’t he? 

Who’s in front of you. Dark? 

Am I? 

No, I m not ; Beach’s in front of you. 

Who’s behind you, Daik? 

Beach isn’t, nor am I ; Hall’s behind you. 
Hall, go in front of Beach. 

Who's behind you, Hall ? 

Beach is between Moon and Hall. 

The blackboard’s near me. 

The door isn’t. 

It’s a long way from me. 
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And so’s the window. 

It’s a long way from you, too. 

Is it a long way {or far) from you ? 

Is the blackboard a long way {or far) from you? 
No, it’s near me. 

The desk’s near me, too. 

This wall’s near me, but that wall isn’t. 

It's a long way from me. 

Is the door near me or is the blackboard near me ? 
Is the window a long way from me ? 

Is it a long way from you ? 

The desk’s near me, isn’t it ? 

Is the blackboard near me, too ? 


SERIES XI, 

Most of the matter treated in this series corresponds more or less to the senfence-type and contents-material 
given in Series 14 and 31 of the Conventional Conversation, 

Chief Senlenee-Tyjie. 

I’m writing with a pencil. 

Chief Conteuls-Material. 

Stepping. Writing. Tearing. Cutting. Breaking. Burning. Striking. 
Throwing. Catching. Dropping. Treading. 

Chief Points of Grammar. 

Present Progressive (continued). 


Chief Incidental Expression. 

Oh dear. It hurts. 


I'm going to the door. 

Am I going to the door ? 

Yes, I am, 

I’m not going to the door' now. 
No, I’m going to the window. 
Where am I going now? 
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Yl\s, I'm goin" lo inp.*. curncr. 

Xov.', I’m guH'.g t<> UlC oUlCV Cl'.Ci i t l.’ic JTi 
And no-.v I’m guing 'uacl: tu my 


Lcok I'm coming to you. 


is this your bo ,1: ? 

I'm ta!:ing your book. 

I’m opening it. 

I’m reading it. 

What am I doing? 

Xo'.v you read it. 

Xow shut it. 

What arc you doing? 

Is it a Japanese book or .an Mnglidi boo’;? 


Is it mine or your.s? 

Give it to me. 

I’m putting it down on ti'.e I'l.X’r 
I'm going bac’ft. 

I'm stepping on the platform. 


on vour oc 


T, 


You come and step on the plairorm, too. 

Take my book. 

Take the yellow pencil. 

Hold it up. 

Put the yeliov.- pencil on my chair and ti'.e book on my dcs'c. 
That's right. 

Go back to your place. Thank you. 


What’s this? 

YYs, it’s a piece of chalk. 

Is it red or white? 

I’m writing on the blackboard witii a piece of chalk. 

What am I doing? 

I’m writing on the blackboard with a piece ol chalk. 

This is a piece of paper. 

I'm not writing on the paper with a piece oi chalk, am I ? 
What am I writing with ? 

I’m writing with a pencil. 

Whose pencil am I writing with ? 



Yes, it’s mine; it's my pencil. 

Am I still writing with my pencil? 

No ? What am I writing with, then ? 

Oh, I see. I’m writing with my pen. 

Am I writing on the blackboard or on the paper with my pen?.-'. 
Oh, on the paper. • ' - ' 

I'm not writing on the paper now. 

I'm tearing the paper. 

Look ! See. I'm tearing the paper. 

Am I tearing the paper now ? 

No, I’m cutting the paper with a knife. 

What am I doing ? 

Yes, I’m cutting the paper with a knife. 

Now I’m cutting this match with a -knife. 

Here’s another match. 

I'm breaking it. - . ■ 

I’m breaking this piece of chalk, too. 

What am I doing ? 

Yes, I’m breaking this piece pf chalk. 

Look ! Here’s a match ! 

I’m striking it. 

And now I'm burning this piece of paper. 

Oh dear, I'm burning my finger ; it hurts ! 

I’m throwing the match away. 

What am I doing now ? . ' ! , 

I’m throwing this white piece of paper into the waste paper basket. 
I’m throwing the blue piece of paper out of the window. 

I’m throwing the box on the desk. 

Now at the door. 

Now in the air. 

I’m catching it. 

Catch it! 

I’m throwing the box to you. 

Throw it back to me. 

Thank you. 

Now catch this ball. 



Vcs. Tm th.il coiner, 

Xuw, I'm I'ouv; Ui li’.c ctiscr etui tisc 
Aud now I’m b.vcl: ti> my yi.ic*'. 

Look! I’m coming', lo yu\i. 

Is this your bo >k ? 

I’m taking your book. 

Vm opening it. 

I’m reading it. 

What am I doing ? 

Now you read it. 

Now siiut it. 

Wiiat arc you doing } 

Is it a ja»anc.'>e bf.tik or an ICn ;ii U! )> .o’; ? 

Is it mine or yuui.s? 

Give it to me. 

I'm putting it ciown on the Hour .... Uovr o-t votn* ded;. 
I’m going back. 

I’nt stepping on the jibatform. 

You come and step on tltc pl.itform. too. 

Talcc my book. 

'rake the yellow pencii, 

I lold it up. 

r«t the yellow pencil on my chair ami the l)ook on my ties' 
That’s right. 

Go back to your place. Thank yovn 

What’s this? 

Yes, it’s a piece of chalk. 

Is it red or white? 

I’m writing on the blackboard with a \)iece oi chalk. 

What am I doing ? 

Tm writing on the blackboard with a piece ol chalk. 

This is a piece of paper. 

I’m not writing on the paper with a piece oi. chalk, am I ? 
What am I writing with? 

I'm writing witli a pencil. 

Whose pencil am I writing witli ? 



Yes, it’s mine; it’s my pencil. 

Am I stiil writing with my pencil ? 

No ? What am I writing with, then ? 

Oh, I see. I’m writing with my pen. 

Am I writing on the blackboard or on the paper with my pen?. 
Oh, on the paper. .J : ' ' 

I’m not writing on the paper now. 

I’m tearing the paper. 

Look ! See. I'm tearing the paper. 

Am I tearing the paper now ? 

No, I’m cutting the paper with a knife. 

What am I doing? 

Yes, I'm cutting the paper with a knife. 

Now I'm cutting this match with a -knife. 

Here's another match. 

I’m breaking it. • i • 

I’m breaking this piece of chalk, too. 

What am I doing ? 

Yes, I’m breaking this piece of chalk. 

Look ! Hei'e’s a match ! 

I’m striking it. - • 

And now I’m burning this piece of paper. 

Oh dear, I’m burning my finger ; it hurts ! 

I’m throwing the match away. 

What am I doing now ? 1 . . .' 

I’m throwing this 'white piece of paper into the waste paper baskt 
I’m throwing the blue piece of paper out of the window. 

I’m throwing the box on the desk. 

Now at the door. 

Now in the air. 

I’m catching it. 

Catch it ! 

I’m throwing the box to you. 

Throw it back to me. 

Thank you. 

Now catch this ball. 



Yes, I’m going to that corner. 

Now, I’m going to the other end of the room. 

And now I’m going back to my place. 

Look ! I’m coming to you. 

Is this your book ? 

I’m taking your book. 

I’m opening it. 

I’m reading it. 

What am I doing ? 

Now you read it. 

Now shut it. 

What are you doing ? 

Is it a Japanese book or an English book ? 

Is it mine or yours ? 

Give it to me. 

I’m putting it down on the floor .... now on your desk. 
I’m going back. i ■ - 

I'm stepping on the platform. 

You come and step on the platform, too. - 

Take my book. ’ ’ ' - 

Take the yellow pencil. 

Hold it up. 

Put the yellow pencil on my chair and the book on my desk. 
That’s right. 

Go back to your place. Thank you. 

What’s this? 

Yes, it’s a piece of chalk. 

Is it red or white? 

I’m writing on the blackboard with a piece of chalk. 

What am I doin? ? " - - 

a 

I’m writing on the blackboard with a piece of chalk. 

This is a piece of paper. 

I’m not writing on the paper with a piece oi chalk, am I ? 
What am I writing with? 

I'm writing with a pencil. 

Whose pencil am I writing with? 



Yes, it’s mine; it’s my pencil. 

Am I still writing Avith my pencil? 

No ? What am I writing with, then ? 

Oh, I see. I’m writing with my pen. 

Am I writing on the blackboard or on the paper with my pen?.- 
Oh, on the paper. ^ ' 

I’m not Avriting on the paper now. 

I’m tearing the paper. 

Look [ See. I’m tearing the paper. 

Am I tearing the paper now ? 

No, I'm cutting the paper Avith a knife. 

What am I doing ? 

Yes, I’m cutting the paper with a knife. 

Noav I’m cutting this match Avith aicnife. 

Here’s another match. 

I’m breaking it. 

I’m breaking this piece of chalk, too. 

What am I doing ? 

Yes, I’m breaking this piece of chalk. 

Look ! Here’s a match ! 

I’m striking it. 

And noAv I’m burning this piece of paper. 

Oh dear, I’m burning my finger ; it hurts ! 

I’m throAving the match aAvay. 

What am I doing noAv? 

I’m throAving this Avhite piece of paper into the Avaste paper basket. 
I’m throAving the blue piece of paper out of the Avindow. 

I’m throwing the box on the desk. 

Noav at the door. 

Now in the air. 

I’m catching it. 

Catch it ! 

I’m throAving the box to you, 

ThroAV it back to me. 

Thank you. 

Now catch this ball. 
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This book isn’t made of wood. 

It isn’t made of glass, either. 

Do you know what it’s made of? 

Yes ? Well, what's it made of, then ? 

Oh, I see, it’s made of paper. 

Yes, so’s this envelope. 

What’s this? 

It’s a wall, yes. 

Is it soft? 

Is it hard ? 

Is this duster hard or soft ? 

Is this stone hard ? 

Is this feather hard ? 

Is it soft, then ? 

SERIES xm. 

Most of the matter treated in this series corresponds more or less to the sentence- type and contcnts-material 
given in Series 23, 25, 27 and 29 of the Conventional Conversation. . ’ ' 

Chief Settlence-Types. 

> There are books. Here are two books. Count from 1 to 10. They'i’e 
made of wood. 

Chief Contents- Material. 

1. 2. 3 etc. ^10. How many,c.: These. ’Those.' ' 

Chief Points of Grammar. ' • • 

Cardinal Numbers. Plural Nouns. 

Chief Incidental Expressions-, 

Repeat after me. Again. 

What’s this? 

It’s a book. 

Is it mine? 

Yes, it’s mine. 

I’m going to count them. 

On^book, Two books. Three books, etc. 



many books? 

Yes, three books. 

And now ? 

Five books. 

Let’s count these matches. 

One match. Two matches. Three matches, etc. 

Co-int these matches. One match. Two matches, etc. 
Count from one to ten. One. Two, etc. 

One eye. Two eyes. 

Repeat after me. 

One ear. Two ears. 

One hand. Two hands. 

One foot. Two feet. 

Again. 

One shoe. Two shoes. 

Count your fingers. One finger. Two fingers- etc. 
What's this ? 

It’s a button. 

You count them. One button. Two buttons, etc. 

Count these boxes with me. One box. Two boxes, etc 

etc. 

These are books. 

He:-e’s one book. 

Here are two books. 

Here are three pencils, etc. 

Are these books? 

No, they’re not ; they’re pencils. 

One pencil, two pencils, etc. 

Is tlus a book ? 

Yes. What is it? 

It’s a book. 

What are these ? 

Oh, they’re books. 

Look at this book. 

You’re looking at it. 

Look at your desk. 
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That’s right. 

Throw it back to me. 

Tm catching it. 

Oh, now I’m dropping it. 

And I’m treading on it; too. 

Beach, come and tread on this match. 
Now, tread on this paper. 

What am I doing ? 

Yes, I’m treading on the match. 

You pick it up. 

Break the match. 

What are you doing ? 

Yes, you’re breaking the match. 


SERIES xn. 

Most of the matter treated in this series conesponds i»ore or less to the sentence-type and contents-material 
jji^en in Scries 19. 20 and 22 ol the Conventional Conversation. 

CliteJ Saittnct -Types. 

This is ■wood. This is made of wood. 

ChitJ Contents-Material. 

Names of substances. Hard. Soft. 

Chief Points oj Grammar. 

The Alogistic Indefinite Article. 

Chiej Incidenta Expression. 

So’s this. 


Tins is wood. 

I-ook at it. 

Titis isn't wood. 

TJjis b gh-''.-;. 

Ihc Nvini-Iow's made of wood and glass. 
What's this? 

Vc3. this is paper. 
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And what's this ? 

Yes, this is chalk. 

Is this chalk ? 

No ? Is this paper, then ? 

No ? I’ll tell you ; this is leather. 

Yes, it’s leather. 

My shoe’s made of leather. 

So’s this bag. 

Is your shoe made of leather, too? 

This isn't leather, is it? 

No. This is steel. 

This knife’s made of steel. 

Beach, come here. 

Feel this piece of steel. 

Is It hard or soft? 

It’s hard, isn’t it ? 

This is cloth. 

Feel it. 

Is it soft ? 

Yes, cloth’s soft, but steel isn’t. No. it’s hard- 
Thfs is soft, too. 

It’s linen. 

My collar’s made of linen. 

My handkerchiefs made of linen, too. 

Ah, here’s my pocket. 

Listen ! 

Here’s a coin. 

It’s made of silver. 

So’s this one. 

coat isn’t made of silver. 

No, it’s made of clotli. 

Is your coat made of cloth, too? 

Is this desk made of cloth ? 

No, what's it made of? 

Yes, it’s made of wood. 

Is the floor made of wood, too ? 

Is it hard? 
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You’re looking at it. 

Look at these matches. 

You’re looking at them. 

Are they made of wood ? 

Yes, they are. 

These desks are made of wood, too. 

So are these boxes, etc. 

Beach, come and take one box. 

You’re taking it. 

Now take these boxes. 

What are you doing ? 

You’re taking them. 

Look ! 

Those are windows, and those are do^rs. 
Are those doors, too ? 

No, those are walls. 

Are walls hard or soft ? 

What are those ? 

What are these? 

They're books. 

Look at them. 

What colour are they? 

Yes, they’re all red. 

Are they large? 

Yes, they arc. 

Is this line long or short? 

Are these matches mine ? 

Arc these books mine, too ? 

What are they made of? 

Y'iiat arc those windows made of? 

Yes, they’re made of wood and glass. 

t'/c. e/c. 
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SERIES XIV. 

Much ot the matter treated in this series corresponds more or less to the sentence-type and contents-material 
given in Series 24 and 26 of the Conventional Conversation. 

Chiej Senteiue~Types. 

There's a hook on the desk. There are two books on the desk. 

Chief Contents-Material, 

Only one. Any. 

Chief Contents- Ala t rial and Chief Points aj Grammar. 

The Higher Cardinal Numbers. 

There’s a 'dooIc on the desk. 

Look at the window. 

There’s a chair near the window. 

Is there a blackboard on the wall? 

Yes, there is. 

Is there a box on the wall ? 

No, there isn't. 

Where’s the box? 

Ah, it’s in my pocket. 

What is there in my pocket ? 

Here it is ! 

There’s a match and a pin in the box. 

I'll put the match near the pencil. 

The pencil’s near the book. 

^ Where’s the pin? 

It’s near the match. 

And the match ? 

It’s near the pencil. 

Is the pencil near the book or the pin ? 

It's near the book. 

Where’s the pin, then ? 

It's here ! It’s near the match. 

What’s this? 

It's a book. 

Where is it ? 

It’s on the desk. 
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There’s a book on the desk. . 

Is there a book on the chair, too ? 

No, there isn't. 

Where’s the chair ? 

Oh yes, there it is! It’s near the window. 

What is there in my pocket? 

Is there a box or a book in it ? 

Wheie’s the book? 

Yes, it’.s on the desk. 

There are two books on the chair. 

How many boolcs are there on the floor ? 

There are three books on the floor. 

How many books are there on the chair? 

How many^ books am O’ram arr the o’esA.-? 

Yes. There’s only one. 

Are there any books on the floor? 

Yes? How many? 

There aren’t (are not) any books on yoiu* desk, are there? 
No, there aren’t. 

Are there any books on the floor ? 

Yes, there are. 

And on my desk ? 

There’s only one. 

elc. 


Is there a match on my desk, too ? 

Only one ? 

Is there only one match on the cliair, too? 
No, there are two matches. 


And on the floor there are three matches, aren't there? 

No7 wll m fr »''='•= are to the boti? ' 

Vvcil, I li tell you, JThere (Vm *.1. * i 

T , j-ncie are K)vir matches in the box 

Look over in that corner. 

Can you see any matches there ? 

Yes, there aie five matches in that corner 

Can you see any matches in the other eoritcr ? 

No, there area t any. 
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How many matches are there on my desk ? 

Yes, there’s only one. 

How many are there in that corner ? 

Four? Oh, I see. 

And in the other ? 

Oh, there aren’t any. 
eic, etc. 

You see this book, don’t you ? 

What are these ? 

These are the pages of the book.' 

This is the first page, and this is the last. 

How many pages are there ? 

Well, let me see. There are two hundred. 

Are there two hundred in this book, too ? 

No, there are only one hundred and fifty. 

Beach, come here. 

Open this book. 

Yes. Now open it at page fourteen. 

Now at page ten. 

Turn to page twenty. 

Now, turn to the last page. 

That’s right. Shut the book and put it on this one. 
Thank you. 

What am I? 

I'm not a pupil, am I ? 

No, I’m the ? 

Teacher, that’s right. 

Yes, I’m the teacher. 

How many teachers are there in this room ? 

Only one. 

What are j’ou ? 

Yes, you’re a pupil . . . aiid so arc you . . and yot 

I-tow many pupils aie there in this room? 

Tiiere are thirty. 

'i'hcre are thirty desks, too. 

Ti’.erc are tUiity-oue people in this room. 



Thirty pupils and one teacher. 

So altogether there are thirty-one people. 

Are there thirty-one blackboards, too ? 

Oh, no. There’s only one. 

And there’s only one platform, too. 

But there are four corners. 

You count them. One corner. Two corners, etc. 

Ai e there four windows, too ? 

Oh, no. There are two windows. 

But there aren’t two doors. There’s only one, isn’t there ? 

Are there any walls in this room ? 

Yes, there are four. 

There are four corners, too. 

Are there any books on my desk ? 

No, there aren’t any. 

etc. etc. 

SERIES XV. 

See note to Series 14 and 21 of the Conventional Conversation concerning he is, we are, they an. 

Chief Seiitence-Types. 

What are we doing? They’re in that box. 

Chief Contents- Material. 

We. They. Outside. Inside. All. 

Chief Points cf Grammar. 

Plural of the Verb to be and of the Progressive Form. 

Ohicf liicidcHtal Expression^, 

Oh, I see. Very good. 

What are we doing? 

We’re sitting down. 

Am I sitting down, too? 

Are you ? 

Yes, we’re all sitting down. 

I'm not sitting down now, am I? 
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What am I doing, then ? 

I’m standing up. 

All stand up, please ! 

What are we doing? 

We’i'e standing up. 

All sit down, again. 

Hold up your hands. 

Hold up your books. 

What ai'e you doing ? 

We’re holding up our hands. 

Are we holding up our hands ? 

Yes, we are. 

Are we standing up ? 

No, we’re not ; we’re sitting down. 

Beach, go out of this room. 

Beach is outside the room. 

j 

Is he outside the room ? 

Yes, he is, but we’re not. We’re inside the I'oom, 

Are we inside or outside the room ? 

Is Beach inside the room, too ? 

No, he’s outside the room. 

Are we all in the room ? 

No, we’re not. Beach isn't. 

Come into the room now. Beach. 

Are we all in the room now? 

Are we in Tokyo ? 

Yes, we are. 

Are we in Tokyo or in Yokohama? 

Is this country called Japan ? 

Yes? Arc we in Japan ? 

Oh, I see. So Tokyo’s in Japan. 

Is London in Japan, too? 

No, London's in England. 

Is England a long w.ay away from Japan ? 

Yes, it is. 

Are we all in Japan? 
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Are we all pupils? 

No, not all. I’m the teacher. 

Are we all Japanese? 

Beach, come up on the platform. 

Are we all on the platform ? 

No, we’re not. Beach and I are, but you’re not. 

Are you on the platform ? 

Am I? 

Is Beach on the platform, too ? 

Are we all on the platform ? 

Dark and Hall, go into that corner, will you ? 

Where arc they ? 

Yes, they’re in that corner. 

Are they sitting down ? 

No, they’re not. 

Are you ? 

You are, but I'm not. 

I'm not in that corner, either, and nor are you. 

Who arc in that corner ? 

Oh, 1 sec. Beach and Hall. 

Where are they ? 

Oil, yes, in that corner. Very good. 

Arc we in that corner, too ? 

hloon and Bird, you two go in front of the blackboard 
Where arc they ? 

Arc they in that corner? 

No, they’re in front of the blackboard. 

Am I in front of the blackboard ? 

Now, Moon and Bird, go out of this room. 

Where aie they now? 

Yes, they’re outside this room. 

\\ e re not outside this room, arc we? 

No, we’re inside. 

Where are the matches ? 

They’ve in that box. 

The books aren't in that box. .irc ihev ? 



Do you know where they are ? 

I’ll tell you. Look over, there. See? They’re near the door. 
Mow, rii put these sticks near the window. 

Where are the books ? 

They’re near the door, that’s right. 

Are they near the window ? 

Oh, no, they’re a long way away from the window, 

What’s near the window, then ? 

The sticks are. 

And are they a long way away from the door ? 

Oh, yes, they are. 

And where are the matches ? Do you remember ? 

Yes, they’re in that box. Very good. 


SERIES XVI. 

Most of the matter treated in this series corresponds more or less to the sentence-type and contenfs-inaterial given 
in Series aS and 29 of the Conve]tiional Conversation. 

Qiief Sentcnce.Type. 

IVe got a book or I have a book.* 

Chief Contents- Material. 

Only. Something. 

Chief Points of Grammar. 

Present Tense of the verb to have or Present Perfect Tense of the verb to gel 
Look here ! 

I've got {or I have) a book. 

And I’ve got a box, too, and a pencil and a pen. 

What have you got ? 

You’ve got a book, too. 

Have you got a box ? 

W’hy, so you have. 

And you’ve got a pencil and a pen. too. 


Sec iX;e 
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Have I got a book? 

Oh, yes, and I’ve got lots of other things, too. 

Have I got two books? 

No ? I have now. Look ! 

Have you got two books? 

No, you’ve only got one. 

I lave I got two pencils? 

No, I’ve only got one. So have you. 

You’ve only got one pen and one box. 

S ) have I. 

Have you only got one eye? 

No, you’ve got two eyes. 

You’ve got two ears, too. 

Have I? 

Yes, I have. And I have two hands and two arms, etc. 
Ho you know how many fingers I have? ■ 

I’ve got ten. 

How many have you got? 

Olj, you’ve got ten, too. 

Have you got ten noses? 

Oh dear no, you’v'e only got one. 

^ on vc got two cars but you've only got one head, 

Tnis is my head. 

I ouch your iicad. 

Now, touch your nose with your left hand. 

W hat an\ [ doing? 

\ c.s, I'm touching my head. 

With w'nich hand? 

With my fight hand. 


{'Ir.ii 


CiUHir 


A Un up ut sKcccssiou various objects in hh handi) 


j -V 'O t jm thing in my hand, 
t .‘.n vivs it? 

Y/hati.it? 

i t.1 ;:i. 


ttv-tU.ug uHe in my hand. 
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It’s a pin. 

Do you see it ? 

It’s small, isn’t it? 

This isn’t small ; it’s large ; it’s a stick. 

I’m holding it over my head. 

Now, where am I holding it. 

Under the desk? Yes, I am. 

I’ve got something in my pocket. 

I wonder what it is. 

It’s a coin. 

I’ve got something round my neck. 

Do you know what it’s called ? 

No ? It’s a collar. 

Is it your collar ? 

No, it’s mine. 

Have you got a collar, too, round your neck ? 

What colour is it ? 

Is mine white, too ? 

Is this liandkercliief white, too? 

Where is it? 

Yes, it’s in my pocket. 

This is my head, isn’t it? 

I’ve got something on it. 

What is it ? 

It’s my hat. 

Beach come and take it off my head; 

Now put it on your head. 

Is it your hat ? 

Is it heavy ? 

No ? Is this desk heavy ? ; 

( The teacher distributes tnisccllaneous objects to various piipih 

What have you got ? 

You've got a book. 

Say after me ; I've got a book. 

What have you got. Hall? 



Have I got a book ? 

Ob, yes, and I’ve got lots of, other things, too 
Have I got two books ? 

No ? I have now. Look ! 

Have you got two books? 

No, you’ve only got one. 

Have I got two pencils? 

No, I’ve only got one. So have you. 

You’ve only got one pevr and one box. 

So have I. 

Have you only got one eye? 

No, you’ve got two eyes. 

You’ve got two ears, too. 

Have 1? 

Yes, I have. And I have two hands and two arms, etc. 
Do you know how many fingers I have? 

I’ve got ten. . . 

How many have you got? 

Oh, you’ve got ten, too. 

Have yon got ten noses ? 

Oh dear no, you’ve only got one.' 

You've got two ears but you’ve only got one head. 

This is my head. 

Touch your head. 

How, touch your nose with your left hand. 

What- am I doing ? 

Yes, I’m touching my head. . 

With which hand ? 

With my right hand. 


{T/ie teacher holds tip in succession various objects in his handi) 

I’ve got something in my hand. 

Can you see it? 

No? What is it? 

It’s a coin. 

Oh, Tve got something elsc'in my hand, ^ 
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It's a pin. 

Do you see it ? 

It’s small, isn't it ? 

This isn’t small ; it’s large ; it’s a stick. 

I’m holding it over my head. 

Now, where am I holding it. 

Under the desk? Yes, I am. 

I’ve got something in my pocket. 

I wonder what it is. 

It’s a coin. 

I’ve got something round my neck. 

Do you know what it’s called ? 

No ? It’s a collar. 

Is it your collar? 

No, it’s mine. 

Have you got a collar, too, round your neck ? 

What colour is it ? 

Is mine white, too ? 

Is this handkei chief white, too? 

Where is it? 

Yes, it’s in my pocket. 

This is my head, isn’t it? 

I’ve got something on it. 

What is it ? 

It’s my hat. 

Beach come and take it off my head; 

Now put it on your head. 

Is it your hat ? 

Is it heavy ? 

No ? Is this desk heavy ? 

{The teacher distnbuies !nisceUa?ieoi/s objects to z’arioiis pupil 

What have you got ? 

You’ve got a book. 

Say after me : I’ve got a book. 

What have you got. Hall ? 
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■You've got a pencil, have you? 

And you, jMoon? 

Oh, you’ve got a box of matches. 

Who’s got a book? 

What have you got, Moon? 

Yes, you’ve got a box of matches. 

Who’s got a box of matches? 

Have you got a pencil. Hall? 

Have you got a book? 

Ho, who's got the book, then ? 

You have? 

Yes, that’s right. 

Hall has a pencil, hasn’t he? 

Yes, he has. 

X-Ook here I 
What are these? 

They’re books. 

I tow many books have I got in front of rpe ? 

How many xiow? 

And now? 

Yes, only one. 

I low many books arc there on the chair? 

I wo? Are there two books on the floor, too? 

No, only one. 

What colour's the book on the floor? 

Red. r sec. Are the two books on the chair red, too ? 
Ni>, one s blue and the other’s green. 

IIov.’ many red books are there? 

Only one. Yes, that's quite right. 

Is ih.erc only one blue book and one gret-n one? 
Where arc tljcy all now? 

\ es, tiicy’i'e all on the desk, 
litjw (nany arc there? 

Three, quite right. 

.•\tc tiiefc tiirec windows in this room? 

No, thctc .ire two. 



How maay desks have we in this room ? 
Thirty-one. 

Have we thirty-one corners in this room, too ? 
Oh dear me no ; there are only four. 


SERIES xvn. 

Chief Contents- Material. 

Another. Altogether. Two more etc. Two left etc. Both. One 
the other.' 

Chief Points of Gratnniar. 

Various Determinatives. 


Here’s a book. 

Here’s another one. 

And here’s another one ; but this one’s red ; it's a red book. 

Here’s a black book. 

Look. Here’s a Japanese book. 

Oh, and here's a large book. 

It’s large, isn’t it? 

Yes, very large. 

What’s this ? 

It isn’t a red book ; it isn’t a Japanese book, it isn’t a book at all ; it’s a pencil. 
Is it a pencil or a book ? 

Is this a pencil, too ? 

Oh no. This is a ball and here’s a button. 

Here’s another button, and another. 

There are three buttons. 

Here’s another. 

That makes four altogether. 

How many pupils are there altogether in this loom? 

There are thirty pupils altogether. 

Are there thirty desks, too ? 

Oh no. 

How many desks are there altogether, then ? 
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Oh I see, there are thirty-one. 

Here are two pencils and here's a pencil too. 

How many pencils does that make altogether ? 

That makes three pencils altogether. 

Look here ! 

This isn’t a button, it isn’t a book either, and it isn't a ball either. 
What is it? 

Yes, it’s a feather. 

Is it hard or soft? 

Feathers are always soft. 

Here’s another one. 

Is this one soft, too? 

This isn’t a feather ; it’s a stamp. 

What colour is it? 

Yes, it’s red. 

What kind of a stamp is it ? Is it Japanese, English or i-iraencan ? 
Yes, it’s Japanese, and it's red. 

Here’s another stamp. 

Is this a Japanese stamp, and is it red? 

Yes, it's Japanese, but it isn’t red ; it's green. 

And can you tell me what this is ? 

Yes, it’s a match. 

Here s another one, and another, and another. 

Beach, come up here. ’ . ^ ^ . 

Take a match, now another one, and another and another. 

You've got them all now. 

Give them all back to me. 

How many matches have you got? 

You’ve got none left. You haven’t got one left, 
liiauk you Beach ; you can go back to your place. 

Now, where's the red book? 

Ah, Ijcrc it is ! 

Here’s another book. 

1 Icre s another book j this one is large, 
i fere’s another ; this one is small. 



Here are two more. I’ve gfot six books altogether. 
I’m putting them on this desk. 

How many books are there ? 

Yes, there arc six. 

Where are they all ? 

They’re all on the desk. 

I take one off the desk and put it on the chair. 

How many are there on the desk ? 

Five, yes. And on the chair ? 

There’s only one. 

Now I take another off the desk. 

How many are there left ? 

There are four left. 

And now ? 

There are three left. 

How many are there on the chair? 

There are three, too. 

How many are there left on the desk ? 

Three, that’s right. 

Now there are two left. 

And now there's only one left. 

And now? 

There are none left. There’s not one left. 

They’re all on the chair now. 

How many books are there on the chair? 

Six, yes. 

How many are there on the desk ? 

There are none left. Not even one. 

Dark, please come here and take a book. 

Give it to me. 

Now take another one, and give it to me. 

I’ve srot anotlrer one now. 

Now please give me another one. 

I’ve got two. 

Give me two more please. 

Now two more again. 
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IVe got six. 

Now two more. 

What’s that? You can’t give me two more? 

Oh, I see. You've got (You have) none left. 

Have you any books left ? 

No, you’ve got none left ; I’ve got all the books. 

Here are two books. They’re both i-ed. 

Here are two more books. They’re both blue. 

Here are two lines, not books. They’re both long. 

What are these? 

Yes, they’re two feathers. 

Are they both heavy or light? 

They’re both light. 

These are not feathers; these are stamps. They’re both Japanese. 

Are these pieces of chalk ? 

Yes, and they’re both white and small. 

These are two windows. They're both made of wood and glass. 
Now, you see those two books, don’t you ? 

Are they both red ? 

Yes, they are. 

Are those two books red ? 

No, one’s red and the other’s blue. 

Are those both blue ? 

Yes, they are; they’re both blue. 

Is one red and the other green ? 

No ? What colour are they, then ? 

One s red and the other’s blue, not green. 

Oh, 1 see. 

Here’s a Japanese book and here’s an English book. 

Are they both Japanese? 

No. one's Japanese and the other’s English. 

Are both these lines long ? 

Yes, they are. 

Are they both still long ? 

No, one's long and the other’s short. 



Beach, come and take both these pencils. ' 

Plave you got both ? 

Yes. Now, give me one. 

Have you got both now ? 

No, you’ve got one and I’ve got the other. 

Give me the other now. 

I’ve got both now, haven’t I ? 

Yes, I have. 

What am I doing ? 

I’m putting one pencil on my desk and the other on the floor. 
What am I doing now ? 

Yes, I'm putting them both on my desk. 

Dark, bring me your pen. 

What colour is it ? 

Yes, it’s black. 

Is it yours ? 

Yes, it is. 

Is this pen yours, too? 

No, this one’s mine. 

Are they both mine? 

No, one's mine and the other’s yours. 

Are both pens on the table ? 

No, my pen is, but your pen Isn’t. 

Is this a desk ? 

Is that a desk, too? 

Are they both desks ? 

Yes, they are. 

Are they both made of wood ? 

Are these books ? 

Yes. Are they both made of wood ? 

No, they’re made of paper. 

Is this desk made of wood and is this book made of wood, too ? 
No, the desk’s made of wood and the book’s made of paper, 

eic. etc. 
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SERIES xvni. 

Tarts of the matter treated in this series corresponds more or less to the sentence-type and contents-material given 
in Series 30 and 31 of the Conventional Conversation. 

ChieJ Contents- Material. ' 

The se,nie. Different. Eigure. letter. Chinese character. Much.' Many* 
Eew. A little. A lot. 

Chief Faints of Grammar. 

Quantity and Number. ^ 


Here are two books. 

Are these two books of different colours or (of) the same colour ?, 

They’re of the same colour. They’re both blue. 

Are these of different colours or (of) the same colour ? 

Yes, these are ot different colours ; one’s blue and the other’s green. 

What about these desks? “"c 

Are they both the same ? Are they (of) the same size or (of) different sizes ? 

They’re (of) different sizes; one’s large and the other’s short. 

Are both these pencils the same size ? 

No, they’re (of) different sizes ; one’s long and the other’s short. 

Are they both the same colour ? 

Yes, they’re both yellow. 

What about these two pieces ot chalk? 

Are they both the same ? 

No, one’s white and the other’s red. 

Are they both the same size? 

No, one’s long and the other’s short. 

How about these two lines on the blackboard? 

Are they both long or short ? 

Tiicy'ro both short. 

Arc they both red ? 

No, one s red and the other’s white. 

I’m writing something else on the blackboard now. 

It isn't a line, is it? 
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No. Would you like to know what it is ? 

Yes? Then I’ll tell you. It’s a figure (or number). 

Here’s another figure. 

This is a different figure. 

Here’s another one. 

Tins one’s different, too. 

This is the figure * i, this is the figure “ and this is the figure “ 5.” 
Can you see them all ? 

Are they all the same or all different? 

They’re all different. 

Beach, come and point to the figure “ i," please. 

Now the figure “ 5.” 

Nou"- tJie figure " i ” again, and then the figure “ 5.” 

That’s quite right. 

Here are some more figures. 

They're all different. 

This one’s the figure “4,” this the figure “6,” etc. etc. 

Are these two figures the same ? 

Yes, they’re both the figure " 2." 

Is this a figure, too ? 

No. This is a letter. 

It’s the letter “ A.” 

Here’s another letter. 

Are they both the same ? 

Yes, they’re both the letter " A.” 

Is this the letter “ A,” too ? 

No, it's the letter “ B.” 

Are both these the letter “ B " ? 

No, one's the letter A,” and the other's the letter " B.” 

Now, I’m writing another letter on the blackboard. 

• » 

I’m writing the letter " C ” now. 

I’m writing it with the white piece of chalk. 

Now, here’s the letter “C” again. 

This time I’m writing it with the red piece of chalk. 

This is the white letter " C ” and this is the red letter “ C.” 

Are they both the letter “ C ” ? 
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Yes, they are. 

Are they both the same colour ? 

No, they’re not ; one’s red and the other’s white. 

What about these two letters. They’re both the letter “A,” but are they both the same colour ? 
Yes, they are ; they’re both the letter “ A,” and both the same colour. 

You know what this is on the blackboard, don’t you ? 

Yes, I know, it’s “ K,” but this is “ K,” too. 

These are Chinese characters. 

Here’s another Chinese character. 

How do you pronounce it ? 

Yes, that’s quite right. 

What does it mean in English ? 

Moon? Yes, that’s right. 

Moon, come and write your name in English. 

Now write the Chinese character. 

Plere’s another Chinese character. 

What does it mean in English ? 

Hall, that’s right. 

Now come here Hall. 

Write your name in English. 

Now write it in Japanese. 

Read the Chinese character. 

Now read the same thing in English. 

That’s right. 

Here are some more Chinese characters. 

Are they all the same or are they all different ? 

Yes, they’re all quite different. 

Are both these Chinese characters? 

Yes, Arc both these letters? 

\ es. Are both these figures ? 

No, they're not ; one’s a figure and the other’s a letter. 

Ilcach, come here and take these matches. 

1 VC got about thirty matches. I’ve got a lot. 

'V on VC only got three. You haven't got many. You've only got a few. 

How many matdie.s have you got? 
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Have you got many ? 

No, not many, only a few. 

Have I got many ? 

Oh yes. I’ve got a lot. 

Have you got a lot or only a few ? 

You've only got a few. 

Are there a lot of pupils here or only a few? 

There are a lot of pupils ; there are thirty pupils. 

Are there a lot of teachers here or only one? 

There's only one teacher. 

Who’s the teacher ? 

Yes, I’m the teacher and you’re all pupils. 

Now look at the door. 

Are there a lot of doors or only one ? 

Only one? Yes. 

Is there only one window, too ? 

No, there are two. 

Are there a lot of desks or only a few? 

There are a lot ; there are thirty-one desks. 

Yes, there’s a desk for each pupil, and one for the teacher. 
You’ve got a desk ; so have you ; and so liave T. 

How many blackboards are there here ; a lot or only one ? 
Yes, there’s only one in this room. 

Are there a lot of walls or only one ? 

Well, there are not many ; there are four. 

Are there only four books in here ? 

Oh, no, there are a lot of books. 

etc. etc. 

You see this, don't you? 

This is chalk. 

Beach, come here and take this chalk. 

I’ve got a lot of chalk, but you’ve only got a little. 

Who’s got a lot of chalk ; you or I ? ’ 

1 have. 

You’ve got only a little; you haven’t got much. 

Look, here’s some money. 
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This is a 5-sen piece and this is a 50-sen piece. 

Here you are, Beach, take the 50-sen piece; IVe got the 5-sen piece. 

Who’s got a lot of money ? 

You have. You’ve got a lot of money. 

And I’ve only got a little ; I haven’t got much. 
dc. etc. 

Here are some pencils. 

Dark, come and take four. 

How many pencils have you got? 

You’ve got four, but I’ve only got two. 

Who’s got a lot of pencils ; you or I ? 

You have. 

I've only got a few ; I haven’t got many. 

Here’s a book. 

Have I got a lot of books or only a few? 

I’ve only got a few; I haven’t got many ; I’ve only got two. 

Have you only got two? 

No, you’ve got a lot ; you’ve got four books. 

How many books have I got? 

I've only got two. 

Have I got a lot or only a few? 

I’ve only got one now. • 

SERIES XIX. 

Much of the nialtcr treated in thib series corresponds more or less to the sentence-type and ContenVs-matcrial 
j’/iven in Scries 32 of the Coiftetiluvial Cettvirsaiion, 

Chief Sentenee-Type. 

Th.e first one’s •white. 

Chief Coiitents-PilaUniil. < ' • 

Eirst. Next. Second. Third, etc. Last. Syllable. 

Chief Points of Grammar. 

- Ordinal Numbers. i 


Chief luciJeutiil Expression. 

Missing.’ 
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Here's a row of books. 

Look at them. 

The first one's white. 

The second one’s black. 

Now this is the third one. 

It isn’t white, and it isn’t black; it’s red. 

This is the fourth book ; it’s blue. 

The fifth book’s green. 

Which book’s this ? 

It’s the sixth book; it’s yellow. 

The seventh book's brown. 

This isn’t the seventh book, and it isn’t brown, either. 
This is the eighth book, and it’s grey. 

This is the firs't book ; it’s wliile. 

And this is the last book; it’s giey. 

What colour’s the first book ? 

Yes, it’s white. Is the last bo Jc wliite, too? 

No, it’s grey. 

Wliere’s the fourth book ? 

Oh, here it is ! 

Can you teil me what colour ft is ? 

No ? Do you know. Beach ? 


That’s right ; it's blue. 

Look at the yellow book. 

It’s yellow, isn’t it ? 

Is the next book yellow, too ? 

This is the next book. Here. 

No, it isn’t yellow; it’s brown. 

What about the next book? 

-r The eishth boolc. 

I mean this one. J-ne ^ 


It’s the seventh one. 


The last book in the roiv. 


It’s grey. 

Are they all gf^y ^ 

No, not all. Only one. 
What colour are they, then . 


The first one's white. 

The next one’s black. 

The ne-xt one’s red. etc.. 


etc. 
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Which book have [ taken away ? 

I’ve taken the last book away ; the grey one. 

Is there a grey book in the row now ? 

No, not now. 

Is there a brown one ? 

Oh, yes, it's the seventh book. 

And now? 

No, there’s no brown book because I've taken it away. 

Which book have I taken away ? 

I’ve taken the brown one away. 

Now which one ? 

I’ve taken the first one away now ; the white book. 

How many books are there now ? 

There are five left. 

How many have I taken away ? 

I’ve taken away three hooks ; the white book, the brown book, and the grey one. 
Now, you see, the black book’s the first. 

And the second one’s red, and the third's blue, etc. 

How many books are there now ? 

There aren’t any left; there are none left; I've taken them all away. 

Here's a row of coloured cards. 

They’re not books, they’re cards. 

There are six of them. 

The first one’s red. 

The second one's blue, etc., etc. 

Beach, come here and point to the fourth card. 

What colour is it ? 

Now point to the blue one. 

Which one is it? 

Yes, it’s the second one. 

Now point to the next card. 

Now the next, and the next. 

That’s right. 

What colour’s the last card ? 

Where is it? 

Yes, here it is 1 
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Yes, and the eighth one’s grey. Tliat’s quite correct 
What’s the colour of the first book ? 

And the next? 

And the next ? 

And the sixth ? 

What colour’s the seventh ? 

Is the last one brown or grey ? 

Yes, it’s grey. 

Is the third one red or blue ? 

Oh, I see, it’s red. 

Which is the blue one, then ? 

The fourth one is. 

Is there another blue book in the row ? 

No. Is there a green one in the row? 

Yes, there is. But which one? 

The fifth. I see. 

Whole’s the fifth book? 

Oh, here it is ! 

I.S this the fifth book, too? 

No, this is the fourth one. 

What colour is it I 
It’s blue. 

'i'his is the second book, isn’t it? 

Is it black or white? 

It’.s black. 

Wliere's the white one ? 

1 Icic it is; it’s the first book. 

-■\nd the Ihiid : what colour is it? 

It\ red. 

Is the fourth blue or green ? 

It’;, blue. Yes. 

I*, the fifth green then ? 

'Ih.it's right. 

I low in.uiy buok.s arc there in the row ? 

I'.tght is <i,iiic rivht. 

.Xsc there eight books now? 

( )h iu>, there arc seven now. 
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Which book have I taken away ? 

I’ve taken the last book away ; the grey one. 

Is there a grey book in the row now? 

No, not now. 

Is there a brown one ? 

Oh, yes, it's the seventh book. 

And now? 

No, there’s no brown book because I’ve taken it away. 

Which book have I taken away ? 

I’ve taken the brown one away. 

Now which one ? 

I've taken tire first one away now ; the white book. 

How many books are there now ? 

There are five left. 

How many have I taken away? 

I’ve taken away three hooks ; the white book, the brown book, and the grey one. 
Now, you see, the black book’s the first. 

And the second one’s red, and the third’s blue, etc. 

How many books are there now ? 

There aren’t any left ; there are none left ; I’ve taken them all away. 

Here’s a row of coloured cards. 

They’re not books, they're cards. 

There are six of tliem. 

The first one’s red. 

The second one’s blue, etc., etc. 

Beach, come here and point to the fourth card. 

What colour is it ? 

Now point to the blue one. 

Which one is it? 

Yes, it’s the second one. 

Now point to the next card. 

Now the next, and the next. 

That’s right. 

What colour’s the last card? 

Where is it ? 

Yes, here it is ! 



Touch it, will you ? 

Now touch the fii'st one. 

Take the la.st card, and put it in iront of the first. 
Put the white one in front of the black one. 

Put the yellow one behind the black one. etc., etc. 
Take the black one away now, and give it to Dark, 
flow many cards are left? 

Yes, five. 

Plow many cards have you got ? 

Oh, 1 see, you haven’t got any, 

Mas Dark got a card? 

Who’s got the black card ? 

Oh, I see. Dark has. 

Beach, take away the blue one, and the red one. 
Give the blue one to me, and you keep the red one. 
Plow many cards are there now ? 

There arc three. 

Who’s got the red card ? 

Oh, you have, have you ? 

I’ve got a card, too. 

Is mine red? 

No, it’s blue. 

Mow many cards have I got? 

I’ve only got one. 

How many cards has Dark got? 

Pic’s only got one, too. 

\\ hat colour's his card ? 

It’s black. 

Is mine black or blue? 

U's blue. 

Now arrange tlic cards in a row again. Beach. 

Put the blue one first. 

<ay after mo : the tir.st onc’.s bhie. 

Put tiu; jcd oiic nc.xt. 

.Say .ittcr me: the .second one's red. 

Put ti'.e ycnu>.v one here. 

’I he third laiu’s yellow. That’s tight. 



'i'iic biuck one's Jiere. 
The ibmtii one’s black. 


<><■. 


Ch\ 


{ 7 /us iit fxt-rc'isc may be continued by means of various objects, i.e. coloured bulls, 
peees oj paper, pieces of chalk, Pencils, boxes, etc,, etc.) 

Look at the bhickboaixf. 
i Icrc's a row of figures. 

What's this? 


Yes, it's a figure. 

What arc the.se? 

They're figures. 

The first’s the figure “ j 
TSic second's the figure " 2 ." 

■fTis is the third figure, but it isn't the figure “ 3,” is it? 

No, it’s the figure " 3." 

This is the next one ; it’s the figure “ 4." 

What figure's this one ? 

Yes, it’s the figure “ 5,” etc., etc. 

What figure’s this ? 

Yes, it’s the figure '• 3." 

What’s the next one to figure “ 3 ” ? 

“4 ”? Yes, that’s quite right. 

Is tins the figure “ 4,” too ? 

Oh, no, this is the figure ” i.” 

Is this the figure “ i " or the figure “ 2 ”? 

It’s the figure ” i.” 

Now then Beach, is the figure “ 2 ” between the figure " i ” and “ 3 ” ? 

Yes, it is. 

Dark, what figure’s this ? , , 

That’s right. Now Hall, point to the figure “ 5.” 

Moon, come up here on the platform, and touclr the figure “ i” nQ\Y the figure “ 3 

Bird, come and rub out the figure “4 ” with this duster. 

Now rub out the figure “ i ” as well. 

Thank you. What numbers are missing ? 

How many ? 

Now you, Field, come and write them again. 
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Are any numbers missing now ? 

Noj they’re all there. 

What figure’s between the figures “ 3 ” and “ g ” ? 
And between “ 2 ” and “ 4 ” ? 

Which figure’s this ? 

Yes, it’s the first. 

Is this the first or the last? 

It’s the last. 

Where’s the figure " 2 ” ? 

Ah, here it is ! 

Which figure’s this ? 

Yes, it’s the third figure. 

What figure’s this ? 

It’s the figure ‘‘ 4.” 

etc. etc. 

I’ve rubbed out all the figures now. 

What have I written on the blackboard instead ? 
Yes, I’ve written a row of letters. 

What are these? 

They’re letters. Quite right. 

The first’s the letter “ A.” 

The second’s the letter “ B.” 

What's the third letter ? 

Yes, it’s the letter “ C.” 

Are these letters or figures ? 

Is this a letter ? 

Is this a letter, too ? 

What letter’s this? 

Yes, it’s the letter “ C.” 

Which letter is it? 

Yes, it’s the third. 

Here’s another letter. 

It’s the fourth; it's the letter “ D.” 

Here’s another one. 

What letter is it ? 

Yes, it's the letter " E.” 
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Which one is it? 

Yes, it’s the fifth, etc., etc. 

Here’s a row of Katakana syllables on the blackboard. 

The first’s the Katakana syllable 'I ( i ). . , 

The second’s the Katakana syllable p (ro). 

Now you tell me what the third one is. 

That’s right. It’s (ha), etc., etc. 


SERIES XX. 

Much of the matter treated in this series corresponds more or less to the sentence-type and contents-material 
given in Series 33 of the Conventional Conversation. 

Chief Sentence-Type. i 

You can’t touch the ceiling because it’s too high. 

Chief Contents- Material. 

Can. Can't. Why. Because. Too. Enough. Without. 

Chief Points of Grammar. 

I nfinit ive. Subordinate Clauses. 

Beach, come and touch this desk. 

Now touch the floor. 

And now the platform. 

Can you touch the ceiling now ? 

You can’t touch the celling. 

You can touch the desk, floor, and platform, but you can’t touch the ceiiino-. 

Why can’t you touch the ceiling ? 

Because it’s too high. (Because it isn’t low enough.) 

I can’t touch the ceiling, either ; no, it’s too high. 

I’m not tall enough, nor are you. 

Now can you touch the blackboard ? 

Oh yes, you can. 

Can you touch my chair > 

Yes, now touch the door from here. 

You can’t. Why can’t you? 

Because it’s too far. (Because it isn’t near enough.) 

Can you touch the window from here, then ? 
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Are any numbers missing now? 

No, they’re all there. 

What figure’s between the figures “ 3 ” and “ 5 ” ? 
And between “ 2 ” and “ 4 ” ? 

Which figure’s this ? 

Yes, it’s the first. 

Is this the first or the last? 

It’s the last. 

Where’s the figure “ 2 " ? 

Ah, here it is ! 

Which figure’s this ? 

Yes, it’s the third figure. 

What figure’s this ? 

It’s the figure ‘* 4.” 

etc. etc. 

I've rubbed out all the figures now. 

What have I written on the blackboard instead? 
Yes, I’ve written a row of letters. 

What are these? 

They’re letters. Quite right. 

The first’s the letter “ A.” 

The second’s the letter “ B.” 

What’s the third letter ? 

Yes, it’s the letter “ C.” 

Are these letters or figures ? 

Is this a letter? 

Is tliis a letter, too ? 

What letter’s this? 

Yes, it’s the letter “ C.” 

Which letter is it? 

Yes, it’s the third. 

Here’s another letter. 

It’s the fourth; it’s the letter “ D.” 

Here’s another one. 

What letter is it? 

Yes, it’s the letter " E.” 
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Because it’s too strong. 

Why can’t you break the leg of the de.sk ? 

Yes, that’s right ; because it’s too strong. 

Break this stick. 

Yes. Now this stone. 

Why can’t you ? 

Because it’s too hard. 

Can you break this feather ? 

Oh, yes, quite easily. 

Now then, all of you. 

You see this book, don’t you ? 

Is it large or small ? 

It’s small. 

I’m putting it in my pocket. 

Look ! 

Here's another book. 

Shall I put it in my pocket, too ? 

I can’t, because it’s too large, (because it isn’t small enough.) 

Can you, Beach? 

No. Nor can you. 

My pocket’s too small, and this book’s too large. 

Can I put this knife in my pocket ? 

Oh yes, because it’s small enough, (because it isn’t too large.) 

There, now I’ve put the knife in my pocket. 

Where’s the knife ? 

Yes, it’s in my pocket. 

Can you see it ? 

No, you can’t, because it’s in my pocket. 

Can you see it now ? 

Yes, because I’ve taken it out of my pocket. 

Can you see the back of my neck, too ? 

No, because it’s behind me. 

I can’t see the back of your neck, either, because it’s behind you. 

Please come here. Bird. 

Take this pen. 

Write on the blackboard with it. 
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No, you can’t. 

You can’t touch the ceiling because it's too high, and you can’t touch the door because it s 
too far. 

Touch my desk from here. 

Can you ? 

Oh, yes, because it’s near enough. (Because it isn’t too far.) 

Come here and touch the top of the blackboard. 

Why can you touch it ? 

Because it’s low enough. (Because it isn’t too high.) 

You see this stove, don’t you? 

What colour is it ? 

It’s very heavy. 

Dark, come hei'e and lift it. 

Oh, can’t you? Why ? 

Because it’s too heavy. (Because it isn’t light enough.) 

Can I lift it, then? 

No, I can’t ; it’s too heavy. 

Now Dark, lift this chair. 

Oh, you can, then? Why can you? Because it’s light enough. -(Because it isn’t too heavy.) 
Can you lilt this desk ? 

No, because it’s too heavy. 

Hall, come and take this piece of chalk. 

That’s right. 

Is it white or black ? 

I see ; it’s white. 

Is this piece white, too ? 

No, it’s red. 

Well, Hall, hold the piece of white chalk up in your hand. 

Now break it. 

Break this match. 

What are you doing ? 

You’re breaking a match. 

Break the leg of this desk. 

Oh, I see ; you can’t. 

Do you know why you can’t break it? y 
No? Then I’ll tell you. 
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What can you do if you have a piece of chalk? ‘ 

You can write on the blackboard with it. 

What can’t I do if I haven’t got a pen ? 

I can’t write. 

Field, what’s this ? 

Yes, it’s a book. 

Read it; 

You can’t because it’s in English. 

I can, but you can’t. 

Let me see your Japanese book. 

Can you read it ? 

Yes, you can. 

I can read English books, and I can speak English, too. 

You can speak Japanese. 

Can I speak English ? 

Can you speak English, too ? 


SERIES XXI. 

Oiief Sitiinui-Tyfi. 

To-day’s Monday. 

CAitf Cont£nU~M.iSeriaL 

Days of the week. To-day. Yesterday. To-morrow. Work. Rest. 

Chief S'oiuti of Grarnntar. 

Adverhials of Time. 

Chief Tncisleitial Expressions 

Was. Will be. 


To-day’s Monday. 
iSfonday’s a day of the Avcek. 

How many days are tliere in a week ? 
There are sev^en. 

Are there seven days in the week? 
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You can’t write on the blackboard with a pen. 

Can you write on this paper with it ? 

Yes. Can you write with a pencil, too, on the papex? 

Oh, you can’t, I see. 

Can you write on the blackboard with it ? 

Yes, you can. 

Write your name on the blackboard. 

Quite right. 

Rub it out now with the duster. 

Give me the piece of chalk. 

Now I can write on the blackboard. 

Please give me the pen now. 

Write on the paper with the pen. Bird. 

You can’t write because you haven’t got a pen. 

I can write because I’ve got a pen. 

Write on the blackboard with this piece of chalk. 

That’s right. 

I can’t write on the blackboard because I haven’t got a piece of chall 
You can because you’ve got a piece of chalk. 

Without a pen I can’t write. 

You can’t write without a pen, either. 

Where’s the knife ? 

Yes, it’s in my pocket. 

Bird, cut this piece of paper. 

You can’t, because you haven’t got a knife. 

I can’t either, because I haven’t got a knife. 

The knife’s in my pocket. 

Without a knife I can’t cut. 

Without a knife you can't cut, either. 

Go and lock the door. 

Yes, now unlock it, and give me the key. 

Lock the door again. 

You can t because you haven’t got the key. 

I can because I’ve got the key. 

Without a key you can’t lock the door. 

What can t you do if you haven’t got a key? 

\ ou can t lock the door 5 quite true. 



Thursday. Yes. 

Is Thursday the fifth or the sixth day of the week ? 

Now then, all of you, tell me what the first day of the week is. 

Yes, and what’s the second? etc., etc. 

Are there six or seven days in a week ? . . 

To-day’s Monday, isn’t it? 

Are you in school to-day ? • . ' 

Yes, you are. You’re in school, so are you, and so am I. 

This is a school. 

Let me see. Do you come to school every day ? 

No, you don’t, not every day ; you don’t come to school on Sundays. 

You come to school on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays and Satur 
days, but not on Sundays. 

Why? 

Because Sunday’s a day of rest (a holiday). ‘ ' 

Is Monday a day of rest, too ? 

Do you come to school on Monday ? 

What about Wednesday? Do you come to school on that day? 

And Sunday, too ? 

No? Why not? Why don’t you come to school on Sunday? 

Because it’s a day of rest. 

Do you rest or do you work on Sunday ? 

You rest, yes, so do I. 

Do you rest on Monday, too ? 

No, we all work on Monday. To-day’s Monday, and we are all working 
When you are in school do you rest or do you work ? 

Oh, I see ; you woi'k. 

Are we in school now ? 

Are we working or are we resting ? 

Yes, we're working. Quite true. 

Did we work yesterday ? 

No, we didn’t. 

Why didn't we? 

Because it was Sunday. 

Was yesterday Sunday then? 

Which day’s Sunday ? . , 
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Yes, there are. 

What are tlie names of tiic seven clays ? 

You don’t know ? Then I’ll tell you. 

They are: Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, I'Viday and Saturday. 
What’s the first day ? 

No, not Monday ; tlrat’s the second day. 

The first’s Sunday. (Sunday’s the first day.) 

The second's Monday. The third's Tuesday. 

The fourth's Wednesday. The fifth's Thursday. 

The sixth’s Friday. The seventh’s Saturday. 

Is Sunday the first or the second day ? 

Yes, it’s the first. 

What’s the second day? 

Tuesday, did you say ? Oh, you said Monday. Yes, that's quite right. 

Is Tuesday the second or the third da}* ^ 

It’s the third day, isn’t it? 

Now, which day’s Thursda)'' ? 

What’s to-day? 

Monday? Let me see, isn't that the third day? 

No? Which day is it, then? 

It’s the second. 

Is Tuesday the third day ? 

Is Saturday or Sunday the seventh day ? 

Which comes first; Sunday or Monday? 

Does Sunday corpe before Monday or after Monday ? 

Does Monday come before Sunday or after Sunday ? 

'What’s the fourth day of the week ? 

Does Friday come between Thursday and Saturday ? 

What comes between Tuesday and Thursday? 

What day of the week’s Wednesday? 

Does Tuesday come between Monday' and Thursday? 

No? What days does Tuesday come between, then? 

I see. Between Monday and Wednesday. 

Tell me, Beach, which comes first ; Tuesday or Monday? 

Does Friday come before Thursday? 

Oh no, it doesn’t ; Friday comes after Thui-sday. 

What day comes before Friday then? 



■ CItitf Paints of Grqmmar. 

Adverbials of Time. 




Chief Inetdental Expression. 

Not yet. 


This is a watch. 

We teil the time by a watch. 

What time is it? 

I don't know. 

I must look at my watch. 

Here’s the watch. 

It's my watch. 

Is it yours or mine? 

I look at it and see the time. 

What time is it? 

It's a quarter past ten. 

Can you sec it ? 

No, it’s rather small isn't it? 

Weil, here's something bigger. 

Look at it. 

It isn't a watch ; it’s a clock. {JLtfd cfcci dial tj h used.) 
Which is larger: my watch or this clock? 

Which is lighter ? 

Yes, my watch is lighter than the cIdcI:. 

Can you tell me which is smaller? 

My watch? Yes, it is. .My watch is sp.uUcr tl:.m tite c!..ck. 
Ixok at tlic clock'. 


0:i a clock you ^ee tv, o hand-,, 
i kre's cue and here’s th.c ctiicr. 

Tills V lie's long, and tiu.s onc’^- --hv’it. 
C..n VuU -see t]ic:.i? 


i i-e k 11 1 t nr i.« tiie ro!r,ntr.% and the -is it , .le j- 'W .\ . :•> 

sLre'v my •u-.tcii. 

L 010 ..1 e tu.i ..as. .I n ^ ,i *ii, . 

. . C *V r* 

^ , *1 .1. V i.r# ^4 

. . -I .K :4> ! 


'i.-t 



It’s the first, isn't it? 

What will to-morrow be ? 

Yes, it’ll be Tuesday. 

And what will the day after to-morrow be? 

It’ll be Wednesday, that’s right. 

What did you say yesterday was ? 

Oh, Sunday of course. 

And what was the day before yesterday ? 

Saturday. 

Did we work on Saturday ? 

But we didn’t work on Sunday, did wc? 

Shall we work to-morrow ? 

Yes, Tuesday isn’t a day of rest ; we work on Tuesday. 

{From this point omvards the follcavUi^ may sert-e as a daily formula'] 
What day is it, to-day? 

Tuesday, I see. 

What will to-morrow be? 

And the day after to-morrow ? 

W’hat day was yesterday ? 

Was yesterday Sunday or Monday? 

Was it a holiday? 

What was the day before yesterday? 

Which day is this ? 

The third, yes. 

Will to-morrow be tlie fourth day ? 

Which day was the day before yesterday'? 

The first; then it was a day of rest (a holiday), wasn’t it? 
etc, 


SERIES xxn. 

given in Series 34 of ^^itencctypc and contenlv material 


Chief SeiUeiice-Ty^es. 

Sixty seconds make a minute. There are sixty 

Chief Conkuts-Material. . 

Watch. Clock. Hours and Time. Months. Begin. Finish. Last. 


seconds in a minute. 
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Three, yes, that’s quite right. 

From two o’clock to four o’clock’s two hours. 

What time is it now ? 

It’s half past ten. 

At what time does your lesson begin {or start) ? 

It begins at ten o’clock. 

And what time does it finish ? 

How long does it last ? 

Does it last one hour or forty-five minutes ? 

Is it time for you to go home ? 

No, not yet. It isn’t time to go yet. 

Is this your first lesson ? No, it isn’t. 

At what time does your first lesson begin ? 

Does it begin at half past eight every day ? 

How long does it last ? 

Forty-five minutes, I see. 

Then it finishes at quarter past nine. 

Do all your lessons last forty-five minutes ? 

How many lessons do you have every day ? 

Do they all begin at the same time ? 

No, they begin at different times. 

Do they all finish at the same time ? 

No, they don't ; they finish at different times. 

Do they all last forty-five minutes ? 

Yes, they do ; they all last the same time. 

{The foUcnving portion of the lesson should be illustrated by means of a large calendar). 

How manj’- daj^s are there in a week ? 

Seven, yes. What’s the first one ? The second ? etc. 

How many weeks are there in a month ? 

There are four weeks in a month. 

And there are twelve months in a year. 

What are the names of the months ? 

You don’t know? I’ll tell you. 

The names of the months are; January, February, March, April, IMay, June, July, August, 
September, October, November and December. 

The first montli’s January, the second’s February, the third's iMarch, the fouith’s April, 
etc. etc. 
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Do you know how many minutes there are in one hour ? 

No ? Then I’ll tell you. 

There are sixty. 

Look at the clock. 

What does this long hand point to ? 

Yes, it points to the minutes. 

Which hand points to the hours ? 

Ah yes, this short one. 

How many hours are there in a day ? 

You don’t know? 

There are twenty-four. 

In a minute there are sixty seconds. 

Sixty seconds make one minute. 

How many seconds are there in a minute ? 

How many minutes are there in an hour? 

And how many hours are there in one day ? 

Which lasts longer ; an. hour or a minute ? 

There are sixty minutes in an hour. 

Are there sixty seconds in a minute, too ? 

Which lasts longer : a day or a week? 

What time is it by this clock? 

It’s one o’clock. 

Is it still one o’clock ? 

No? Then what time is it by this clock? 

I see, it’s two o’clock. 

And now what time is it by this clock ? 

It's half past two. 

{The teacher viay here proceed io drill the pupils in telling pie time.) 
From one o clock to two o'clock’s one hour. 

From one o’clock to three o’clock’s two hours. 

From one o clock to one o’cloclc’s twelve hours. 

Flow long is it from one o’clock to three o’clock ? 

Is it one hour between two o’clock and three o’clock ? 

How long is it from foyr o’clock to six o’clock ? 

Is It two hours between six o’clock and nine o’clock ? 

No ? How many hours, then ? 



Three, yes, that’s quite right. 

From two o'clock to four o’clock's two hours. 

What time is it now ? 

It’s half past ten. 

At what time does your lesson begin (or start) ? 

It begins at ten o’clock. 

And what time does it finish ? 

How long does it last ? 

Does it last one hour or forty-five minutes? 

Is it time for you to go home ? 

No, not yet. It isn’t time to go yet. 

Is this your first lesson ? No, it isn’t. 

At what time does your first lesson begin ? 

Does it begin at half past eight every day ? 

How long does it last ? 

Forty-five minutes, I see. 

Then it finishes at quarter past nine. 

Do all your lessons last forty-five minutes ? 

How many lessons do you have every day ? 

Do they all begin at the same time ? 

No, they begin at different times. 

Do they all finish at the same time ? 

No, they don't ; they finish at different times. 

Do they all last forty-five minutes ? 

Yes, they do ; they all last the same time. 

(T/ie following portion of the lesson should be illustrated by means of a large calendar). 

How many days are there in a week ? 

Seven, yes. Wiiat’s the first one ? The second ? etc. 

How many weeks are there in a montli ? 

There are four w’ceks in a month. 

And there are twelve months in a year. 

What are the names of the months ? 

You don’t know? I’ll tell you. 

Tire names of the months are ; January, February, March, April, May, June, July, .-Vuguat, 
September, October, November and December, 

The first month’s January, the second’s February, the tin'jd’s March, the fouith’s April, 
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Do you know how many minutes there are in one hour ? 

No ? Then I’ll tell you. 

There are sixty. 

Look at the clock. 

What does this long hand point to? 

Yes, it points to the minutes. 

Which hand points to the hours ? 

Ah yes, this short one. 

How many hours are there in a day? 

You don’t know? 

There are twenty-four. 

In a minute there are sixty seconds. 

Sixty seconds make one minute. 

How many seconds are there in a minute ? 

How many minutes are there in an hour? 

And how many hours are there in one day? 

Which lasts longer ; an hour or a minute ? 

There are sixty minutes in an hour. 

Are there sixty seconds in a minute, too ? 

Which lasts longer : a day or a week ? 

What time is it by this clock ? 

It's one o’clock. 

Is it still one o’clock ? 

No ? Then what time is it by this clock? 

I see, it's two o'clock. 

And now what time is it by this clock ? 

It’s half past two, 

{The teacher may here proceed to drill the pupils m telling the time. 
From one o’clock to two o’clock’s one hour. 

From one o’clock to three o’clock’s two hours. 

From one o clock to one o'clock’s twelve hours. 

How long is it from one o’clock to three o’clock ? 

Is it one hour between two o’clock and three o’clock? 

How long is it from fopr o’clock to six o’clock ? 

Is it two hours between six o’clock and nine o’clock ? 

No ? How many hours, then ? 
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W liat was last month ? 
Was it March ? 

I see, the fourth. 

What will next month be ? 
It’ll be May. 


SERIES xxm. 

O'ti'f Snilence- Types. ^ 

What month comes after January? March is a Spring month. 

Chief CosiletUs- Material. 

Seasons. Hot. Cold. 

— , , f 

T/iis Series should he illustrated by vieans of a large calendar. The teacher svilL make 
the necessary modifications to the text according to the months season, etc. 

Do you know how many months there are in a year ? 

In a year there are twelve months. 

How many months are there in a year ? 

In a year there are four seasons, too. 

The four seasons are: Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. 

What are the four seasons ? 

Repeat after me the twelve months. 

What month’s this ? 
xYpril. 

What season’s this ? 

This is the Spring. 

April’s a Spring month. 

In a week tliere are seven days ; in a month there are four weeks ; in a year there are twelve 
months, and tlie months make four seasons. 

The first season’s Spring, the second’s Summer, the third’s Autumn, and the fourth's Winter. 
The Summer montiis are hot. 

The Winter months are cold. 

Are the Summer months hot ? 

Which montirs are cold ? 

Tl’.e Spring months are March, April and May. 

in ,\i.,erica ti.e ncrii -i i> g,i!'.i^r-Uy tejUc-d l-y K-H. 
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What’s the name of the first mouth? 

January. What’s the name of the second montl 
Is January or February the first month? 

The name of the third month's March. 

And the fourth ? 

What about the fifth ? 

What’s the name of the sixth ? 

Which is the fourth month ? 

April, that's right. 

And which is the second ? 

And the seventh ? 

The name of the seventh month is July. 

The eighth is August. 

And what’s the ninth month ? 

The tenth? 

Eleventh? 

And twelfth? 

The twelfth month’s the last month. 

What’s the first month ? 

Does January come before February or after February? 
Which comes first ; May or April ? 

Does April come between March and May ? 

Does October come before November ? 

Which comes first; June or July? 

Is March or April the third month ? 

What’s the name of the last month ? 

Which is the sixth month ? 

Does February come between January and March ? 

Is January or February the first month ? 

Which comes first ; October or November ? 

Which comes first ; Sunday or Monday ? 

Does Thursday come before Friday? 

Which day of the week’s Saturday ? 

What day’s this? 

Yes, it’s Friday. 

Do you know what month this is? 

Oh, April, is it? 



What months come between February and June? 

Was It i\ ]^^y. come bet\veen February and June. 

I see, the^gQj^ a^j-g March, April and May ? 

What Spring- months. 

It 11 be May. 

nes after May ? 


' comes after June ? 


W’ 

old month? 
a hot month. 

j the three Summer months ? 
e the Autumn months ? 
yy^^oer an Autumn month ? 

ihe nccel of a Spring month. 

^ 'e me another. 

o >ou That’s a Spring month. • 

In a yeai ... 

, ^ April now. 

How ma . „ . 

^ in Spring. 

In s ycr ^ ^ 

^..le the name of two Winter months, 

many Summer months are there? 

Wb 
Re 
W 


at are they called ? 
bat’s the first mohth of the year ? 


January a Winter month ? 

's it cold or hot in Winter? 

What month comes between October .and Doceniber? 
November does. 

Is it a cold month? 

Is December the last month of the year? 

Ves, it is. 


19; 


(/•>.v7.' this J'cirJ or.zcsrJs th; 

Wha: day of tl:e week is it to- Jay ? 
ll'.T rWctlnvxiay] 

Wh-it Jay efthe wede was ye.-.icrJ.u' ? 
W-'..; a-, ih.c J-iy i v-f-rc yei.icuk4y ? 


f r 

' •• 


. shrv.v.th,) 
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The Summer months are June, July and August. 

The Autumn months are September, October and November. 
The Winter months are December, January and February. 
Which are the Spring months ? 

March, April and May. 

Tell me, how many months are there in a year? 

Which is the first month of the year? 

Is February the second or the third month ? 

The first day of January is New Year's day. 

It’s a holiday. 

Do we work or do we rest on New Year’s day ? 

Do you come to school ? 

Oh no, nor do I. 

Why don’t you? 

Because it’s a holiday. 

What day is New Year’s day? 

Is January a cold month ? 

Yes, it is. 

Why is it cold ? 

Because it’s a Winter month. 

January’s the first month of the year. 

Which is the last month ? 

December, is it ? 

Is December a Winter month, too ? 

What month comes after January? 

Is February the third month ? 

No, February isn’t the third month ; it’s the second month. 
Which is the third month, then ? 

Mai'ch. That’s quite right. 

Is February a hot month ? • ‘ ' 

No, February’s a cold month. 

Is it a Winter month ? 

W^hich are the IVinter months ? 

What season comes between Winter and Summer? 

Spring comes between Winter and Summer. 

This month’s April, isn’t it ? 

Is it a Spring month or a Summer month?. 



If you shut your eyes, you can’t see, either. 
What’s that ? 

Yes, it’s a door. 

It’s open. 

Beach, go to the door, shut it, and go out 
If you shut the door, you can’t go out 
If I shut the door, I can’t go out, either. 

In order to go out, I must open the door. 
Thank you. Beach, you can go back to your 
This is my knife. 

It’s open. 

I’m cutting this piece of paper. 

Now, it’s shut. 

I can’t cut anything now. 

If I shut my knife, I can’t cut. 

Have you got a knife, too ? 

Ah, yes, so you have. 

Please shut it. 

Now cut this. 

You can’t? Oh, I see, your knife’s shut. 
Yes, if you shut your knife, you can’t cut. 

In order to cut, you must have a knife. 

Put your knife back in your pocket. Beach. 
What’s this? 

Yes, it’s a book. 

Whose is it ? 

Yes, it’s mine. 

Is it large or small? 

Is it a Japanese book or an English book ? 
Yes, it’s an English book. 

Is it open? 

Yes, it is ; I can read it. 

Now it’s shut; can I still read it? 

No, if I shut my book. I can't read. 

In order to read, I must open my book. 
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What will to-morrow be ? 

What will the day after to-morrow be? 

What’s the day of the month to-day ? 

What was the day of the month yesterday ? 

And what will the day of the month be to-morrow? 

What month is this ? 

What will the next month be? 

What was last month? 

Is this the Spring or the Autumn? 

etc. etc. 

SERIES XXIV. 

ChUj Se>itf>t(e-Types. 

I see with, my eyes. Unless I have a knife, I can’t cut. I 
the door’s open. I want to write. It’s necessary for me to write, 
write on the blackboard, I’m obliged to have a piece of chalk. 

C/iUj ConletUS’MtxUriaL 

If.. Unless. Want. Necessary. Obliged, But. Take away. 

ChUj Point I of Grammar. 

Infinitive Compounds. Subordinate Clauses. 

Chief Incidental Expression. 

I thought not. 

These are my eyes. ' 

Where are your eyes ? 

Can you see with your eyes ? 

Yes, you can. 

Now, shut your eyes. 

Can you see now ? 

No, you can’t ; if you shut your eyes you can’t see. 

Now, open them. 

Can you see now? 

Yes, you can, but I can’t ; I’ve shut my eyes. 

If I shut my eyes I can’t see. 


can go out if 
If I want to 


In order to. 
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Now, I can bum this piece of paper. 

It I take away your matches, you can't burn anything. 

Give them to me please. 

Can you burn anything ? 

If I give them back to you, can you burn this? 

Well, here you are then. 

Now burn this. 

Can you? 

Yes, you can. 

etc. etc. 

Unless I have a knife, I can’t cut. 

Unless you have a knife, you can’t cut, either. 

Look ! Here’s a pencil ! 

Unless I have a pencil, I can’t write. 

Can I write now ? 

No. Unless I have a pencil, I can’t write. 

Unless I have a piece of chalk, I can’t write on the blackboard. 
Can you write on the blackboard ? 

No. Unless you have a piece of chalk, you can’t. 

I want an English book. 

Please give me a book ! 

But this is a Japanese book. 

Unless I have an English book, I can’t read. 

I want an English book. 

Ah, thank you ; this is an English book. 

Now, I can read. 

Cun I go out if the door’s shut ? 

Xo. Unless the door's open, I can't go out. 

Can you ? 

Xu. Unless the door’s open, you can't go out. 

Unless 1 have a key, I can’t lock tlic door. 

Is tlierc a ke\‘ in the kevho’e ? 

* 

Xu? Ti'.cn 1 c.in’t L'c): tise dour, 
c atV'S 1 iiavc a key, 1 can t tne 
.ihout ::;y eVes? 
t 1 .-cc if ts'.cvkc she,: ^ 
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Have you got a pencil ? 

Let me see it. 

I take away your pencil. 

Now you can't write, can you ? 

Here’s your pencil ! Take it ! 

Now can you write ? 

Yes, you can. 

Beach, come and take away my pencil. 

Now, I can’t write. 

Take away my piece of chalk, too. 

I can't write on the blackboard new. 

In order to write on the blackboard, I must have a piece of chalk. ^ 
Please give me back my pencil, and my piece of chalk. 

Now I can write on this paper, and on the blackboard, too. 

Here’s my knife again ! 

Come and take it away. Moon. 

I can't cut now ; I can’t cut anything. 

Give me back my knife please. 

If you give me back my knife, I can cut. 

Give me your knife, too. 

Can you cut now ? 

I’m giving you back your knife. 

If I give you back your knife, you can cut. 

If I don’t give you back your knife, you can’t out. 

Who’s got some matches? 

Oh, I have. 

Here’s a piece of paper. 

I light it with a match. 

Now it's burnins:. 

Come and take away my matches. 

Now, I can't burn anything. 

If you take away my matches, I can't burn anything, 
n order to burn something, I must have a match. 

matches back to me, I can burn this. 

Will you give them back ? 

Thank you. 
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Thank you. 

( , r ^ 

Now I can write. 

I don’t want to write now ; I want to cut this piece of wood. 

I want to cut this piece of wood, but I haven’t a knife. 

Beach, have you got a knife ? 

Please give it to me. 

You see, it’s necessary for me to have a knife in order td cut this piece of 'wood. ' 
What is it necessary for me to have in order to cut this piece 'of wood ? 

Yes, it’s necessary for me to have a knife. 

Is it necessary for me to have a match in order to burn this paper ? ' 

Yes, it is. 

What is it necessary for me to have in order to burn this paper ? 

Yes, quite right. It’s necessary for me to have a match. 

T want to lock the door, but I haven’t a key. 

What is it necessary for me to have in order to lock the door ? 

Have you got a key. Hall ? 

Then you can lock the door, but do you want to ? 

No, you don’t want to, but you can. 

ei!c. eic. 

If I want to write on the blackboard. I’m obliged to have a piece of chalk. 

What am I obliged to have if I want to write on the blackboard ? 

Yes, a piece of chalk. 

Am I obliged to have a piece of chalk if I want to lock the door ? 

Oh dear no, not a piece ol chalk, but a key. 

But I'm obliged to have a piece of chalk if I want to write on the blackboard. 

Am I obliged to stick a stamp on an envelope if I want to send a letter 
Yes, you see, here’s the stamp, and here’s the envelope. 

If I want to send a letter. I’m obliged to stick a stamp on it. 
e/c. eic. 

What's this? 

Yes, it’s a piece of papei'. 

What must I have if I want to burn it ? 

I must have a match. 

Yes, if I want to bunt this piece of paper, I must have a match. 

Do I 'aant to burn it? 

No. ! don’t ically want to. 
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Unless my eyes aie open, I can’t see. 

Can you see ? 

Oh yes, because your eyes are open. 
etc. etc. 

Is this m> book or your book ? 

It’s mine. 

Is it blue ? 

No, it’s red ; it’s a red book. 

I can tear my book, but I don’t want to. 

Can you tear your book, too ? 

Yes, you can, but do you want to ? 

No. I thought not. 

You see the window over there, don’t you? 

Well, I can bieak that window, but I don’t want to. 

1 can break that window, too, but 1 don’t want to. 

Here’s a match ; it’s alight. 

I can burn my finger, but I don't want to. 

Shall I burn your finger? 

No? You don’t want me to ? 

Why not? 

Because it hurts, doesn’t it ? 

Look here ! 

I can thiow my book out of the window, but I don’t want to. 
Beach, throw your book out of the window. 

Why don’t you ? 

Ah, because you don’t want to. 

But can you, if you want to ? 

Yes, but you don’t want to, do you ? 

1 thought not. 

I can pinch my arm it I want to. 

Do I want to ? 

Can 1 ? 

Yes, I can. 
ett. , etc. 

I want to write, but I haven’t a pencil. 

It’s necessary for me to have a pencil in order to write. 

I lease give me your pencil. 
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If I haven't got a knife, I can’t cut this piece of wood. 

I must have a knife if I want to cut something, mustn’t I ? 

Lend me your knife, please. 

Thank you. Now I can cut. 

Can I write on the blackboard if I haven't a piece of chalk ? 

No, I can’t. 

What must I have in order to write on the blackboard ? 

Yes, I must have a piece of chalk. 

Unless I have a piece of chalk, I can’t write on the blackboard. 

Please give me a piece of chalk, Beach. 

Is it possible for me to write on the blackboard now ? 

Yes, it is. 

You see, Tm writing on the blackboard. 

Here’s a candle. 

What is it ? 

I want to light it, but I haven’t a match. 

If I haven't a match, I can’t light it. 

Must I have a match if I want to light it ? 

Yes, I must. 

Has anybody got a match? 

You have? 

Please give me one then. Beach. 

Now I can light the candle. 

What am I doing ? 

Yes, I’m lighting the candle. 

Who’s lighting the candle ? 

Can I light it without a match ? 

No, I can’t. 

It’s necessary for me to have a match in order to light it. 

hlust I have a piece of chalk if I want to write on the blackboard ? 

Yes, I must. 

Must I have a knife if I want to write on the blackboard ? 

No, it isn’t necessary to have a knife. 

A knife isn’t necessary, but a piece of chalk is. 

It's necessary for me to have a piece of chalk if I want to write on the blackboard. 


Ui 
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Do you? 

Do I want to write on the blackboard.? 

I do, but I haven’t a piece of chalk. 

Where is there a piece of chalk? 

Can you see a piece ? 

Behind me. Oh ye.s, so there is. 

Now I can write on the blackboard. 

What must I have if I want to write on the blackboard ? 

A pencil or a pen ? 

Have you got a pencil, Beach ? 

Where is it ? 

Oh yes, 1 can see it. 

Please give it to me. 

Is it long or short ? 

What colour is it? 

Whose is it? 

Can you tell me what it’s made of? 

What can I do with it ? 

Yes, I can write. 

What must I have if 1 want to write on this piece of paper ? 

Yes, a pencil or a pen. 

I can write on this piece of paper now because I’ve got a pencil. 
Plere you are. Beach. 

It's your pencil, isn't it? 
etc. etc. 

I want to write, but I haven’t got a pencil. 

Unless I've got a pencil, I can’t write. 

I must have a pencil in order to write. 

Must I have a pencil in order to write ? 

Yes, I must. 

Is it necessary for me to have a pencil if I want to write ? 

Yes, it is. 

Lend me your pencil, please. 

Now I can write. 

I don’t want to write now. ' " 

I want to cut this piece of wood, but I liaven’t got a knife. 
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No, it’s behind us. It’s behind you and me. 

What’s in front of us ? 

The desk is. 

In front of whom ? 

What’s behind us? 

Which is behind us ; the desk or the blackboard ? 

Is the desk in front of you or in front of me ? 

It’s in front of both of us. 

Is the blackboard behind us or in front of us? 

Behind whom? 

Dark, come and stand hex'e \vith me. 

You see the window, don’t you ? 

Well, it’s in front of you and me ; it’s in front of us. 

Where’s the door ? 

It’s behind us. 

Dark, tell me, which is behind us; the window or the door? 
Quite right, the door’s behind us. 

Is it behind you and me? 

What's in front of us ? 

Where’s the door ? 

Behind whom? 

Which is in front of us ; the door or the window ? 

In front of whom ? 

Is the window in front of you, too, Hall ? 

No, it isn’t. 

What’s in front of you, then, Hall ? 

Oh I see, the desk is. 

And what’s in front of us ? 

Beach, go and stand in that corner. 

Dark and Hall, go and stand in front of the door. 

Thank you, that’s all right. 

Now then, look at Beach. Look at him. 

Now look at Dark and Hall. Look at them. 

Are you looking at them ? 

Look at Beach again. 

Are you looking at him or at tlieni ? 
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Must I light the candle if 1 want to see? . , 

No, it isn’t necessary to light thetcandle in, order to see.- , ; j;:,/,, 

I can see without the light of the candle now, because it isn t daik.^ 
Tell me, Beach, must I have a key if I want to open the door? -j 
No, it isn’t necessary for me to have a key in order to open the dooi 

I can open the door without a key. ■ ' ‘ ’ . ' - " . ■ - -■-•i - 

But I can’t lock the door without a key. 

No, if I want to lock the door, I must have a key. 

But it isn’t necessary for me to have a key if I want to- go out. - ' 

No, but I must operi the door if I want to go'out.- 

Must I open the door in order to go out? • 

Yes, I must. ^ : - • ■ ‘ 

I can’t go out if the door’s shut. 

» r . f ’ 

Oh no, it’s necessary for me to open the door if I want to go out.- 
Do I want to go out ? 

No, not now. 
eic. etc. 


SERIES XXV. : - - . . 

(Extension of Series" X;)' ‘ ' ' ... 

Apart of tile matter treated in this series corresponds more or less to the sentence-type and contenls-matels 
given in Series i6 of the Conventional Conversation. k 

Chief Coutetits- Material. 

TJs. Them. Our. Ours. Their. Theirs. Look at. Alike. Own. 

Chief Points of Grammar^ , , 

Direct Object Personal Pronoun (plural)- Possessive. Determinatives (plural). 


Beach, come up h^re, and stand behind my desk with me. 
That’s right. Now look at the desk. 

It’s in front of me, isn’t it ? 

Is it in front of you, too ? 

Yes, it is. It’s in front okyou and me. - 
It’s in front of us. 

Where’s the desk? 

Yes, it’s in front of us. 

Where’s the blackboard ? 

It isn’t in front, of us. is it? 



Is the door behind me or is it behind Dark and Hall ? 
Oh I see, it’s behind them. 

Is the corner behind Beach or behind Dark and Hall ? 
Yes, it’s behind Beach ; its behind him. 

Is the corner behind me, too ? 

No, it isn’t. 

What’s behind me, then ? 

Yes, the blackboard is. 

What’s behind Dark and Hall? 

Yes, the door is. 

Is the door behind Beach ? 

No, the corner’s behind Beach. 

Is the door behind or in front of Dark and Hall ? 

It’s in front of them. 

Thank you. Now go back to your'places. 

This is the class-room, isn’t it ? 

It’s our class-room, too. 

Is it our room or is it Mr. \ihc director s\ room? 

It’s our room. It isn’t Mr. X’s room. 

Are these our desks or Mr. X's ? 

They're our desks. 

Is that Beach’s chair or Mr. X’s ? 

It's Beach’s chair ; it’s his. 

Are those Dark’s books or I\Ir. X's ? 

They’re Dark’s books ; they’re his books. 

Beach, this is your book; it belongs to you. 

It doesn’t belong to me. Oh no, it belongs to you. 

This book belongs to me ; it’s mine. 

Does this book belong to you or to me ? 

Is this one mine or yours ? 

Is this Beach's book ? 

Yes, it is; it’s his book. 

Docs it belong to Mr. X? 

No, it belongs to Beach. 

This is my book and this is yours. 

They bcio.’jg to us. Beach ; they’re our books. 
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Look at me now. 

'Who(m) are you looking at? 

Look at Dark and Hall now. 

Are you still looking at me? 

No, you’re looking at them. 

Who(m) are you looking at? 

Where’s Beach? 

Oh yes, he’s in that corner. 

All look at him. 

Who(m) are you looking at now ? 

Look at this book. Look at it. 

Am 1 looking at it ? 

Yes, I am, and so are you. 

Look at these books on the chair. Look at them. 

Arc you looking at them ? 

What arc you looking at ? 

Yes, you’re looking at them. 

Look at Beach. 

Who(m) are you looking at? 

Look at this book. 

What are you looking at? 

Yes, you’re looking at it. 

Am I? 

Yes, I am. So are you. Dark, and you. Hall. 

Beach, look at the window. 

Arc you looking at the book now ? 

No, you’re looking at the window. 

Am I? 

No, I m looking at Dark and Hall j I’m looking at them. 
Are you looking at them, too ? 

Yes, you are. 

Who(m) arc you looking at ? 
etc. etc. 

You all stay where you are. 

Where's Beach ? 

Yes, he’s still in that corner. 
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Are their books on the chair, too ? 

No, their books are on the floor. 

Whose books are we looking at ? 

We’re looking at Dark and Hall’s books. 

Whose books are Dark and Hall looking at? 

They’re looking at ours. 

Are these their books or our books ? 

And these? 

Whose book have I got ? 

I’ve got mine ; I’ve got my own. 

Whose book have you got ? 

You’ve got yours; you’ve got your own. 

Whose book has Beach got ? 

Yes, he’s got his book; he’s got his own. 

Is this Beach’s book ? 

Are those Dark and Hall’s books ? 

Whose books have Dark and Hall got ? 

They’ve got theirs ; they’re got their own. 

What about us ; whose books have we got ? 

We’ve got ours ; we've got our own ; they’re our books. 
etc. etc. 

SERIES XXVI, 

Chief Sentence-Types . 

There’s nothing in this basket. There isn’t anything in this -basket. 
There’s nobody in that corner. There isn’t anybody in that corner. 

Chief ConletUs- Material. . . . _ • 

Something. Anything. Nothing. Somebody. Anybody. Nobody. Else. 

Chief Point of Grammar. 

Semi-Prononns, 


This is my pocket, isn’t it ? 

You can’t see what’s in it, can you? 

No, so I’ii tell you. 

There’s a knife in it ; in my pocket there's a knife. 
There isn’t a knife in this drawer. 
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Whose books arc these ? 

Do they belong to us ? 

Does this one belong to us? 

No, it belongs to me, but not to Beach. 

Who(m) do these two books belong to ? 

Do they belong to Mr. X ? 

No, oh no, they belong to us. 

Whose are they? 

They’re ours. 

Which book belongs to me alone ? 

This one. 

It’s red, isn’t it? 

Is Beach’s book red, too? 

No, it’s blue, that’s right. 

Are they both alike ? 

No, they’re both different. 

Whose does this one belong to ? 

It belongs to Beach, quite true. 

This one doesn’t belong to Beach, because it’s mine. 

Dark and Hall, come up here, and join Beach and me. 
Beach, put your book with mine on the desk. 

Dark and Hall, put your books on the floor. 

Where are our books ? 

Yes, they’re on the chair. 

Whose are they? 

They’re ours. 

Where are their books ? 

Oh yes, on the floor. 

Whose books are they ? 

They’re theirs. 

Who(m) do those books belong to ? 

They belong to Dark and Hall. 

Do these belong to them, too ? 

No, these books belong to us. 

Where are- our books ? 

Yes, on the chair. 



Can you see anything in front of it ? 

No, you can’t, because there isn’t anything there. 

Look behind the chair. 

What is there behind it? 

There’s nothing. 

What can you see in this basket? 

You can’t see anything, there isn’t anything in it. 

What can you see in my hand ? 

A piece of chalk. 

Can you see anything else in my hand ? 

Yes, you can, because I’ve got another piece of chalk. 

Now I’ve got two pieces ; one’s white and the other’s red. 

Is this a red or a white piece of chalk ? 

What is there in this basket? 

There’s nothing ; there isn’t anything. 

WTat is there on this book? 

There’s nothing; there isn’t anything. 

Can you take anything out of this box ? 

Yes, you can. 

What can you take out ? 

Matches, yes. 

How many matches are there ? 

Five matches. 

Take three matches out please. 

How many matches are left in tlie box ? 

And how many matches have you got? 

Now take them all out of the box and put them on the desk. 
What cair you take out of this basket? 

You can’t take anything out. 

Why not? 

Because there isn’t anything in it. 

Put the matches into this basket. 

Is there anytiiing in this basket now? 

Is there anything else ? 

No, there isn’t. 

What can 3'ou take out? 

You call take out matches. 
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Oh no, there’s some paper in it. 

What is there in this drawer ; some paper ? 
Yes, there's some paper in it. 

Can you see the paper ? 

No, because it’s inside the drawer. 

Can you see the drawer ? 

Tell me, is there anything in my pocket ? 
Yes? I wonder what. Do you know? 
Yes, that’s quite right ; there’s a knife in it. 
Whose knife ? 

Mine, yes. 

Have you got a knife, too ? 

And a pocket ? 

What’.? tJjis? 

It’s a box. 

Can you see anything inside the box? 

Yes, there are some matches. 

And in this basket ? 

Is there anything in it ? 

No, there isn’t anything. ' 

Is there anything in my pocket ? 

Yes, there is, there’s a knife in it. 

Is there anything else in my pocket ? 

Yes, there’s a handkerchief in it. 

Is there anything else ? 

No, there isn’t. 

Can you see anything in this basket ? 

Can you see anything in my hand, then ? 
What can you see? 

A pencil. 

Is it long or short ? 

What colour is it ? 

Is there a pencil in this drawer, too? 

Yes, there is. 

Is there anything else? 

No, there isn’t ; there’s nothing else. 

You see the door, don’t yon ? 



Can you see anything in front of it ? 

No, you can’t, because there isn’t anything there. 

Look behind the chair. 

What is there behind it? 

There’s nothing. 

What can you see in this basket ? 

You can’t see anything, there isn’t anything in it. 

What can you see in my hand ? 

A piece of chalk. 

Can you see anything else in my hand ? 

Yes, you can, because I’ve got another piece of chalk. 

Now I've got two pieces ; one’s white and the other’s red. 

Is this a red or a white piece of chalk ? 

What is there in this basket ? 

There’s nothing ; there isn’t anything. 

What is there on this book ? 

There’s nothing ; there isn’t anything. 

Can you take anything out of this box ? 

Yes, you can. 

What can you take out ? 

Matches, yes. 

How many matches are tliere ? 

Five matches. 

Take three matches out please. 

How many matches are left in the box ? 

And how many matches have you got? 

Now take them all out of the box and put them on the desk. 
What can you take out of this basket ? 

You can’t take anything out. 

Why not? 

Because there isn’t anything in it. 

Put the matches into this basket. 

Is there anything in this basket now? 

Is there anything else ? 

No, there isn’t. 

What can you take out ? 

You can take out matches. 



But do you want to ? 

No? 

Then we’ll leave them where they are 


Beach, go into that corner. 

You, Dark, go into that corner. 

And Hall, you’d better go into that corner over there. 
That’s right. 

Now then, all of you, is there anybody in that corner? 

Yes, there is. 

Who’s in that corner? 

Oh, Beach. 

Is Dark in that corner ? 

Yes, he is. 

Where’s Hall? 

Oh, he’s over there in that corner. 

Who’s in that corner ? 

Dark, that’s quite right. 

Is there anybody in that corner ? 

No, there isn’t anybody; there’s nobody. 

Is there anybody in. that corner? 

Oh yes. Beach is. 

Is there anybody else in that corner ? 

No, there’s only Beach. 

Beach is in that corner ; Dark’s in that one ; and Hall 
isn’t anybody in that corner ; no, there’s nobody. 
Is Dark or Hall in that corner ? 

I see. Dark is. 

Is there anybody in that one ? 

Yes, there is ; Beach is there. 

I can’t see Hall; where is he? 

Ah, here he is ! 

Can you see anybody in that corner ? 

You can? 

Who(m) can you see ? Beach or Dark ? 

You can see Beach. 

Am I looking at Beach ? 



Yes, I am. 

Am I looking at somebody else ? 

No, I’m not. 

Am I looking at somebody else now ? 

Yes, I am. 

Who(m) am I looking at now ? 

Hail, yes. 

Am I looking at Hall now ? 

No, I’m not. 

Am I looking at somebody else now ? 

Yes, I am. 

Who(m) am I looking at ? 

I’m not looking at anybody. 

Why not ? 

Because there isn’t anybody in that corner? 

Can you see Dark in that corner ? 

Yes, he’s there ; he’s in that corner. 

Where’s Hall? 

Can you see him anywhere ?' 

Yes, he’s in that corner. 

Can you see anybody in that corner ? 

No, I can’t see anybody. 

Why not? 

Because there isn’t anybody there. 

Thank you. Now you can all go back to your places. 
/ 

Tell me Beach, who’s standing outside the door? 
Nobody ? 

Isn’t there anybody standing outside the door? 

Who’s standing outside the window ? 

Nobody is. 

Who’s standing in front of tliis desk ? 

I am; I’m standing in front of the desk. 

Who’s standing on the desk ? 

Oh, nobody is. 

Where am I standing ? 

Am I standing in front of or behind die desk ? 
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Can you see anybody in that corner now ? 

No, not now, because there isn’t anybody there. 
Who’s writing on the blackboard ? 

Nobody is. 

Is there anybody writing on the blackboard now ? 
Yes, I am. 

Can you see anybody writing on the blackboard ? 
Yes, you can. 

Who(m) can you see? 

You can see me ; I'm writing on the blackboard. 
Who’s writing now? 

Nobody is. 

There’s somebody on the platform. 

Who is it? 

It’s the teacher. 

Is there anybody else on the platform ? 

No, there isn’t ; there’s only the teacher. 
etc. etc. 


SERIES xxvn. 

Most of the matter treated in this series corresponds more or less to the sentence-typc and contcnts-materia! 
given in Series 41 of tnc Conventional Conversation, 


Chief Senlence-Tyf-es. 

Who did that? Who was there? 

Ckirf P oiTtCs oj Grammar. 

Preterite Tense. 


Look at that corner. 

Who went into that corner just now ? 
Beach did. 

Did Beach go into that corner, too ? 
No, he didn’t. 

Who went into that corner, then ? 
Dark did, didn’t he? 
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Now break the match into two pieces. 
What did he do? 

He broke a match. 

Tread on it. 

Who trod on the match just now ? 
Beach did. 

Now open the box of matches. 

Put the used match back into the box. 
Shut the box. 

What did Beach do just now? 

He opened the box of matches. 

What did he do then ? 

He put the match back into the box. 
And shut the box. 


SERIES xxvm. 

Chief SetUetice-Types. 

I say somstliiiig. I say that this is a book. I toE you something. I 
tell you that this is a book. Tell me 'whether this is a book. 

Chief Contents- MateriaU 

Say. Tell. Right. Wrong. 

Chief Points of Grammar, 

The Subordinating Conjunction “That.” Conjunctives. Subordinate 
Clauses. Indirect Questions. 


This is a book. 

I say something, 

I say that this is a book. 

I tell you something. 

I tell you that this is a book. 
Tell me whether this is a book. 
Tell me what this is. 

A pencil. That’s right. 

You tell me that this is a pencil. 
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Was there anything in my pocket? 

Yes, there was a knife in it. 

Is my knife still there ? 

No, it isn't, now. 

Where is it, then ? 

It's on the table. 

What did I cut with my knife ? 

I didn’t cut anything. 

Can you tell me who wrote on the blackboard just now? 
Yes, that’s right, I did ; I wrote on the blackboard just now. 
Did you, Beach? 

No, you didn’t. 

What did you do just now? 

Yes, you went into that corner. 

Who went into that one ? 

Dark did. 

And that one ? 

Nobody did ; nobody wpnt into that corner. 

etc. etc. 

Look at me. 

There, what did I do just now? 

Yes, I dropped a match just now. 

Did I drop anything else ? 

Yes, I dropped my book. 

Beach, please come and pick them up for me. 

Thank you. 

What did Beach do just now ? 

You don’t know? 

He picked up the match and my book. 

Did he pick up anything else ? 

Now Beach, strike the match and burn this piece of paper 
That’s right. 

"^Yhat did Beach do j ust now ? 

He struck a match. 

Did he do anything else ? 

Yes, he burnt a piece of paper. 
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I don’t know, so you must tell me. 

Tell me what this is. 

It’s a box. 

You say that this is a box. 

You tell me that this is a box, because I don’t know. 

Tell me whose box, it is. 

You say it’s yours, and I say it’s mine. 

I wonder who’s right and who’s wrong. 

Hall, tell me whether this is my box or whether it’s Beach’s box. 

You say it’s Beach’s box. 

Then you’re right and I'm wrong, Beach. 

Look at this. Moon. 

I say that this is a window. 

What do you say? 

Tell me whether this is a window. 

You say that this is a door. 

Are you right or are you wrong? 

You say that you’re right. 

We’ll see. 

Dark, tell me whether this is a door or a window. 

You say that this is a door. 

Then, Moon, you're right and I’m wrong, 

I wonder whether the lesson's over ; I wonder whether it’s time to finish the lesson.' 
Now, Hall, tell me whether it’s time to finish the lesson. 

You say that it isn’t time yet. 

I say that it is. 

I wonder who’s right. 

You don’t know, and I don’t know. 

Here’s the time! 

Hall, you’re wrong, and I’m right. 

It's time to finish the lesson. 

W^iat do I say ? 

I say that it’s time to finish the lesson. 

Now ail get up. 

I tell you to get up. 

Good-bye. 
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Say something else. 

Tell me what your name is. 

Beach, did you say ? 

Well, Beach, come here. 

I tell Beach to come here. 

Hall, tell me where Beach is. 

Now Beach, you can go back to your place. 
What do I tell you ? 

I tell you that you can go back to your place,. 
I wonder whether Moon’s here. 

Hall, do you know whether Moon's heie? 
You don’t know, and I don’t know, cither. 
Moon, ai e you here ? 

Oh yes, there he is 1 
Teh me who that is. 

I’m on the platform. 

Tell me why I’m on the platform. 

You don’t know? 

Then’ rn tell yoil. “ 

Because I’m the teacher. 

I say that I’m the teacher. 

Now, tell me whose desk this is. 

It’s mine, isn’t it? 

I wonder where your desk is. 

There dt isl ' ' r 

I wonder what your name is. 

Field. I see. 

Do you know what my name is? 

Then tell me. 

Yes, that’s right. 

What’s this ? 

It’s the blackboard. Yes. 

You say that this is the blackboard. 

Tell me whether it’s black. 

You say that it’s black. 

I wonder what this is. 



Is there any grass on the floor? ' 

Oh dear no, not here, but there's plenty of grass in the garden. 
Look out of the window, and you'll see some. 

Have I got any chalk in my Jiand ? . 

No ? Where’s the chalk ? ' ’ ' 

Oh yes, of course, it’s on the desk. 

What have I got in my hand ? 

Yes, it’s a ring. 

It’s made of gold. 

Have you got anything made of gold ? 

Is this pencil made of gold ? 

No, it’s made of wood. 

But this one’s made of gold, isn’t it ? 

Yes, I’ve got a match. 

Where can you see some chalk ? 

Where can you see some water? 

You can’t see any, because there isn’t any water in this room, . 
Where can you see some wood ? 

You can see some here. 

Look! 

You can see some there, too. 
eic. eic. 

There are some books on the desk now. 

How many are there ? 

Three. 

Are they all the same colour? 

No, they’re of different colours; two are blue, and one’s red. 
There are some boxes on the desk, too. 

But there aren’t any buttons on it (There are no buttons on it}. 
And there aren’t any bottles, either (There are n’o bottles, either}. 
What else is there on the desk ? 

Yes, there are some pencils. 

Are there many pencils ? 

No, not many, only two. 

Whose pencils are they ? 

Are they both mine? 



What do I say ? 
I say good-bye. 
etc. etc. 


SERIES XXIX. 


Chtfj Smtdui-'l y/'is. 

Is there any chalk on the deslcl There's some chalk on the desk. There 
isn’t any chalk on the desk or there’s no chalk on the desk. Are there any 
books on the desk? There are some books on the desk. There aren't any 
books on the desk or there are no books on the desk. 


Some. 
No more. 


Chief Cotter U-Miiicrutl. 

Any. No. None. Every. Several. Some more. 

Chief Points oj GiitmiiMt. 

Partitives. Indefinites, Negatives. 


Any more. 


Look at the desk. 

There’s some chalk on it. 

There’s some string, too, and some paper. 

There isn’t any glass on the desk, though. 

There isn’t any cloth, either. 

Is there any chalk on the desk ? 

Yes, there is some. 

Is there any cloth ? 

No, there isn’t any. 

Tell me, can you see any glass on the desk? 

No, there isn’t any. 

Can yon see any glass in this room ? 

Yes, the window’s made of glass. 

What about steel; can you see any in this room? 
What’s on the de.sk? 

Some chalk, some string, and some paper. 

Is there any paper on the floor ? 

Ob no, only on the deslc. 
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Has every pupil got several books or only one? 

Some pupils have got several books, and some pupils have got only one. 

Beach, how many books have you got? 

Three books, I see. 

Have you got any more books ? 

No, you haven't got any more (No, you have no more). 

Has every pupil got three books ? 

No, not every pupil ; I can only see one book on Moon’s desk. 

Have you got any more books Moon ? 

Yes, you’ve got one more; you’ve got two books then. 


SERIES XXX. 


C/iitf ContmCs- material. 


To ring. To beat. To 
To hear. To smell. Nice. 


slam. To knock. 
Nasty, Pretty. 


To kick. To make a noise. 
Ugly. Everyf- 


Chief Incidental Expressions. 


Listen. What a noise ! 


Look ! Here’s a bell. 

Can you see it ? 

I’m going to ring the bell. 

Listen ! 

Now I’m ringing the bell. 

I hear it ; I can hear it. 

Can you hear it, too ? 

What do I hear with ? 

Yes, I hear with my ears. 

These are my ears. 

I've got two. 

Where are your ears ? 

Can you hear the bell, too ? 

I hear it ; you hear it ; we all hear it. 
Who's ringing the bell ? 

T am. 


Ui 
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Are they both red ? 

No, only one, the other’s blue. 

How many red things are there on the desk ? 

There are two ; one red book and one red pencih 
Yes, are there any blue pencils on the desk? 

Yes, there are two. 

Are there any buttons ? 

Oh no, there aren’t any buttons on the desk (Oh no, there arc no buttons on the desk). 
What have I got in my hand ? 

I’ve got a button. 

Have I got only one ? 

Yes. 

Have I got any more? 

You don’t know? 

Then I’ll tell you. Yes, I’ve got several more. 

Here they are ! 

1 haven’t got any more now (I have no more now). 

Have you got any buttons in your hand? 

No, you haven’t any (No, you have none). 

Have you got any buttons on your coat ? 

Yes, you have. 

Has every student got buttons on his coat ? 

How many bottles have you got ? 

You haven't got any bottles, nor have I (You have no bottles, nor have I). 

Have you got any stones ? 

No, you haven't any (No, you have none). 

What have you got, then ? 

I see, you’ve got two pencils, and one book. 

Can you see any bottles ? 

No, you can’t see any, nor can I. 

I haven’t got any bottles, have you? (I have no bottles, have you ?) 

No, you haven’t, either (No, you have none, either). 

Look at these three chairs. 

Is there a book on every chair ? 

No, not on every chair ; only on this chair. 

Has every pupil got a book ? 

Yes, he has. 



I’m going to ask Beach to make a noise. 

Now Beach you come and make a noise. 

First knock on the door. 

Now slam it. 

Drop this box. 

Pick it up, open it ; slam the lid down. 

Take this book ; shut it with a bang. 

Drop it ! 

Ring the bell. 

Beat the drum. 

Run back to your place. 

Oh, what a noise ! 

Did Beach make a noise ? 

Did I? 

No, not this time. 

Moon, clap your hands. 

Can you hear him ? 

What’s Moon doing? 

Yes, he’s clapping his hands. 

Am I clapping niy hands, too? 

Now, all clap your hands ! 

What a noise ! . . ' ■ 

Who made the noise? 

We all did. 

eic. eic. 

These are my eyes, aren't they ? 

What do I do with them ? 

Do I hear with them ? 

No, I see with my eyes, and I hear with my ears. 
Do you see with your eyes, too ? 

I see you, 

I see the door. 

I see the book. 

I see everj'^thing. 

Now, my eyes are shut. 

I can’t see anything now. 
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Am I ringing the bell or are you ? 

Beach, come here. ' * ' O, o 

Ring the bell 1 

Am I ringing the bell or are you ? 

This isn’t a bell, is it ? 

No, this is called a drum ; it’s a drum. 

Listen ! 

I’m beating the drum. 

Can you hear it? 

Beach, ring the bell. 

"Who’s ringing the bell? 

Who’s beating the drum? 

What’s this called? 

Is this a bell or a drum ? 

Is Beach beating the drum or ringing the bell? 
Who’s beating the drum ? 

Dark, come and beat the drum. 

Who’s beating the drum now ? 

Am I beating the drum or is Dark beating it? . 
Can you hear the bell or the drum ? 

Yes, I can hear it, too. 

Can we all hear the bell ? 

Yes, we can. 

Can you hear ? 

What do you hear with ? 

Do you hear with your ears or with your eyes? 
Yes, that s right. You hear with your ears. 
Beach and Dark, you can go and sit down again. 


I'm going to make a noise. 

Now you all listen to me. 

rm ringing the bell ; I’m beating the drum; I’m slamming the door ; I’m knocking the desk. 
Oh, what a noise > j . t. . • 

I made a noise ! 


Did I make a noise or did you? 
Did you hear the noise ? 

Who made a noise? 



What do I do with them ? 

I walk with them. 

I’m walking now. 

What am I doing ? 

I’m not walking now. 

No, I’m drinking {gesture). 

I’m drinking with my mouth. 

This is my mouth. 

I can’t drink with my feet, and I can't drink with my legs, either. 
What do I drink with ? 

Yes, I drink with my mouth. 

I eat with my mouth, too {gesture). 

Do you eat with your mouth ? 

I eat and drink with my mouth. 

Am I eating anything ? 

No ? Am I drinking anything ? 

No, I'm not eating anything and I'm not drinking- anything, either. 
Do I smell with my mouth, too ? 

Oh dear no, I smell with my nose, so do you. 

Where's your nose ? 

Oh yes, there it is. 

And here’s my nose. 

Beach come and smell this flower. 

Does it smell nice or nasty ? 

It smells nice. 

Smell this ink. 

Does it smell nice, too ? 

Can you see any more flowers ? 

]Sro ? I can. 

Look out of the window. 

Can you see any there ? 

Yes, there are a lot. 

What colour are these flowers ? 

AVhat are they called? 

What’s the name of the blue ones? 

What’s the name of this flower? 

Is it pretty or ugly ? 
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If my eyes are shut I can't see anything. 

Now my eyes arc open. 

1 can see things. 

If my eyes are open, I can see things; I can ste the books; I can sec the desks; I can see 
you all. I can see everything. 

Are my eyes shut or are they open ? 

What do I do with my eyes ? 

1 see with them. 

All shut your eyes. 

Can you see anything ? 

No, you can’t ; you can’t see anything. 

Open them again. 

Can you see now? 

Yeiv you can .see eveiythin^.. 

What do you do with your eyes ? 

Yes, you see with them. 

What do you do with your ears? 

Oh, you hear with them. 

What do you do with your hands ? 

You take things with them. 

I take things with my hands. 

I take the book ; I take the pencil ; I take all sorts of things. 

Beach, take this book. 

What are you taking it with ? 

Yes, you’re taking it with your hands. 

What do you take things with ? 

What do you touch things with ? 

Yes, you touch things with your hands, too. 

What do you kick with ? 

You kick things with your feet. 

Look 1 

What am I doing. 

I’m kicking the desk. 

What am I kicking it with ? 

I’m kicking it with my left foot. 

Now, I’m kicking It with my right foot. 

These are my legs. 



Which is more ; four or five? . ' " 

In which hand have I got most boohs; the left or the right- hand ?- 
The left hand. 

How many books have I got in my left hand ? 

Two, yes. 

And in my right ? 

Only one. I see. 

Which is more ; one or two ? 

Which is less ; six or seven ? 

Have I got one or tivo books in my left hand ? 

Beach, come here and give me three matches. 

Dark, you give me four. 

How many matches have I got? 

Seven, yes, that’s right. 

Now” Hall, give me two matches. 

Have I got seven now ? 

Oh no. I’ve got nine. Seven and two make nine, don’t they? 

Hall, please give me another match. 

Thank you. Now I’ve got ten. 

I’ve got six matches in my left hand and four in the other. 

In which hand have I got more matches ? 

In my left. Quite right. 

In wmich hand have I got four ? 

In my right. 

How man}” matches have you got in your left hand. Beach? 

You haven’t got any. 

What about your right hand ? 

Oh, I see. You haven’t got any in that hand, either. 

Listen to me, all of j-ou. 

I’m eoing to count from one to Lventy. 

One, two, three, etc., uventj*. 

Let’s all count from one to twent\-, shall we? 

All together ; one, two, etc., t\vent\-. 

Beach, count j-our fingers. 

One finger, etc. 

Let's all count our fingers. 



It’s pretty, isn't It? 

It smells very nice, too. 

Can you see the sky, too, if you look out of the window 
Is the sky blue or green? 

What’s the colour of grass? 

Smell this ink. 

Does it smell nice or nasty ? 

It smells nasty. 

But the flower doesn’t, does it? . ’ ' / 


SERIES XXXI. 

Chuf Sentence-Typts. 

Two and two make four. Which is more: three or two? 

Chief Contents' Material. 

More. Less. 

Chief Points of Giammar. 

Number. 


Here are tvVo books, and here are two more books. 

There are four books now. Two and two make four. 

Heie’s another book. That makes five. Four and one make five. 
Here’s another book. 

How many books are there now ? 

Yes, there are six. Five and one make six. 

What do six and one make ? 

Do six and two make eight or nine ? 

What do three and three make ? 

Do five and five make ten? 

Do four and one make six? 

No ? What do four and one make ? 

Five, that’s quite right. 

Tell me Beach, what do ten and ten make? 

Do four and five make nine or ten ? 



SEEIES xxm 




ChUj SintaiU-Ty^cs. 

I ask you sometbiug. I ask you for something:. I ask you to do some- 
thing. I tell you to do something. 

Chuf CoittiKts-^Ia/iiiiiL 

Ask. TeU. 

Chi/f FobtCs of Grammar. 

Infinitive Compounds. 


Now then, listen all of you. 

“ Where’s the book ? ” 

I ask a question. 

What do I ask ? 

Who asks the question ? 

I do. 

AVliat is my question ? 

ity question is : " Where's the book ? ” 

“ It’s on the desk ! ” 

I answer the question. 

What do I do ? 

What is my answer? 

Do you answer or do I ? 

Now I ask another question. 

“ What time is it? ” 

“ It's half past ten.’’ 

I answer the question. 

What’s tlie answer? 

The answer is “ It’s half past ten.’' 

'' Is the door open? ” 

Is this a question or an answer ? 

What’s the answer? 

Can anybody answer my question ? 

“ Is the door open ? ” 

This is the answer. 

“ No, it isn’t.” 
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Hall, count your fingers on your left hand. 

You, Dark, count alone from five to ten. 

All count from ten to twenty. 

How many fingers have you got? 

Have you got ten or twenty? 

Have I got five fingers on my left hand, and five fingers on my right? 

Yes, I have. 

Have you ? 

Tell me the number that comes between three and five. 

You can’t tell me? 

Well then, you try. 

That’s right. Number four. 

What number comes between six and eight? 

Show me six fingers. 

Now show me three fingers of your left hand. 

How many fingers have I put up ? 

Are they my left hand fingers or my right hand fingers ? 

Show me your left hand. 

What finger comes between the thumb and second finger ? 

Yes, the first finger. 

Show me your first finger. 

Am I showing you my first finger ? , 

No ? Which finger am I showing you, then ? 

Yes, that’s quite right. My second finger. 

Show me your two thumbs. 

This isn’t my thumb, it isn’t my first finger, either, it’s my little finger ; it’s my fourth finge 
Show me your little finger. 

What finger comes between the second and the fourth? 

The third. Here it is ! This is my thiid finger. 

Who’s between Beach and Hall? 

Dark is. 

What number comes between eleven and thirteen ? 

Twelve does. 

Which is more : eleven or twelve ? 

Which is less : fourteen or forty ? 

Now count from fourteen to forty. 
eic. etc. 



SERIES xxxn. 


“00 


Chief Sentence-Types. 

I ask you something. I ask you for something. I ask you to do some- 
thing. I tell you to do something. 

Chief Co}itents- Material. 

Ask. Ten. 

Chief Faints of Grammar. 

Infinitive Compounds. 


Now then, listen all of you. 

“ Where’s the book ? ” 

I ask a question. 

What do I ask ? 

Who asks the question ? 

I do. 

What is my question ? 

]\Iy question is : “ Where’s the book ? ” 

“ It’s on the desk ! ” 

I answer the question. 

What do I do ? 

What is my answer? 

Do you answer or do I ? 

Now I ask another question. 

“ What time is it? ’’ 

“ It’s half past ten." 

I answer the question. 

What’s the answer ? 

The ansv.’cr is “ It's half p.asl ten.” 

“ Is the door open? ’’ 

Is this a question or an answer ? 

What’s the answer? 

Can anybody answer niy question ? 

“ Is the door open ? ’’ 

This is tl:e answer. 

No, it isn.’t." 
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Hall, count your fingers on your left hand. 

You, Dark, count alone from five to ten. 

All count from ten to twenty. 

How many fingers have you got ? 

Have you got ten or twenty ? 

Have I got five fingers on my left hand, and five fingers on my right? 

Yes, I have. 

Have you ? 

Tell me the number that comes between three and five. 

You can’t tell me? 

Well then, you try. 

That’s right. Number four. 

What number comes between six and eight? 

Show me six fingers. 

Now show me three fingers of your left hand. 

How many fingers have I put up ? 

Are they my left hand fingers or my right hand fingers ? 

Show me your left hand. 

What finger comes between the thumb and second finger ? 

Yes, the first finger. 

Show me your first finger. 

Am I showing you my first finger ? i 

No ? Which finger am I showing you, then ? 

Yes, that’s quite right. My second finger. 

Show me your two thumbs. 

This isn't my thumb, it isn't my first finger, either, it's my little finger ; it’s my fourth finger. 
Show me your little finger. 

What finger comes between the second and the fourth ? 

The third. Here it is 1 This is my third finger. 

Who’s between Beach and Hall? 

Dark is. 

What number comes between eleven and thirteen ? 

Twelve does. 

Which is more : eleven or twelve ? 

Which is less : fourteen or forty ? 

Now count from fourteen to forty. 
etc. etc. 



No, it’s difficult for you to touch the top of the door. 

Which is easier : to touch the top of the door or the handle of the door ? > 
Is it easy or difficult to write with a bad pen ? 

Please give me your pencil. 

I ask you for your pencil. 

I ask you to give me your pencil. 

Beach, please give me your book. 

I ask Beach for his book. 

Moon, please give me your bag. 

Did I ask you for your bag ? 

Yes? 

Did I ask you for your bag, too. Beach ? 

No, I asked you for your book. 

Who asked you for your book. Beach ? 

Yes, I did. 

I asked Beach for his pencil, and I asked Moon for his bag. 

Did I ask for anything else ? 

Yes, I asked you for your pencil. 

Field, ask me for my pen. 

What did you do? 

You asked me for my pen. 

Did you ask me a question ? 

Here it is. Take it. 

Did I give you my pen ? 

Please stand up. Bridge. 

I ask you to stand up. 

What did I ask you ? 

I asked you to stand up, didn't I? 

Who(m) did I ask? 

Did I ask hloon or Bridge to stand up ? 

Yes, I asked Bridge to stand up. 

Did you stand up. Bridge ? 

Yes, you did. 

Wiiy did you stand up ? 

Because I asked you to. 

Did you stand up, ?iIoon ? 
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Is it a Japanese or an English answer? 

“ Kore wa nan desu ka ? ' 

Is this a Japanese question or an English question? 

Is it a Japanese question or answer ? 

If I ask you a question, you answer me. 

“ Is that a book? ’’ 

Is this a long or a short question ? 

Who can answer this question ? 

Can you answer this question, Beach ? 

Is that a long or a short answer? 

Who generally asks questions ; the teacher or a pupil ? 

Am 1 asking a question now ? 

Who generally answers questions : the teacher or a pupil ? 

“ What colour’s the ceiling? ” 

This is a question. 

“ It’s white.” 

This Is the answer. 

This answer’s correct {or right). 

“ It’s black.” 

This answer’s incorrect (or wrong). 

Which is better : a correct or an incorrect answer ? 

" It’s mine." 

Is that a question or an answer? 

Is it a short or a long answer ? 

Yes, it’s a short answer. 

Is a short answer easy ? 

Yes, it is. 

Is a long answer easy ? 

No, it’s difficult. 

Which is easier; a long answer or a short answer? 

Which is more difficult : a short answer or a long answer ? 

Is it easy for you to speak Japanese ? 

Is it difficult or easy for you to speak English? 

Which is more difficult : for you to speak English or Japanese ? 
Can you see the handle of the door ? 

Is it easy for you to touch the handle of the door ? 

Is it easy for you to touch the top of the door ? 
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No, it’s difficult for you to touch the top of the door. t 

Which is easier : to touch the top of the door or the handle of the door ? > 

Is it easy or difficult to write with a bad pen ? 

Please give me your pencil. 

I ask you for your pencil. 

I ask you to give me your pencil. 

Beach, please give me your book. 

I ask Beach for his book. 

Moon, please give me your bag. 

Did I ask you for your bag ? 

Yes? 

Did I ask you for your bag, too, Beach ? 

No, I asked you for your book. 

Who asked you for your book. Beach ? 

Yes, I did. 

I asked Beach for his pencil, and I asked Moon for his bag. 

Did I ask for anything else ? 

Yes, I asked you for your pencil. 

Field, ask me for my pen. 

What did you do? 

You asked me for my pen. 

Did you ask me a question ? 

Here it is. Take it. 

Did I give you my pen ? 

Please stand up. Bridge. 

I ask you to stand up. 

What did I ask you? 

I asked you to stand up, didn’t I ? 

Who(m) did I ask ? 

Did I ask Moon or Bridge to stand up ? 

Yes, I asked Bridge to stand up. 

Did you stand up. Bridge? 

Yes, you did. 

Why did you stand up ? 

Because I asked you to. 

Did you stand up, Moon ? 
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No? Why didn’t you? 

Because I didn’t ask you to stand up. 

Please sit down. 

I ask you to sit down now. 

Beach* ask Hall to stand up. 

Now ask him to sit down again. 

What did Hall do just now ? 

He stood up. 

Why did he stand up? 

Because you asked him to. 
etc etc, 

I ask you your name. 

“ What’s your name? ” 

Please answer my question. 

Moon, did you say ? 

Yes, your name’s Moon. 

I ask you another question. 

“ What does your name mean in Japanese?” 

Did you answer my question ? 

Yes, you did. 

Here’s another question. 

Please answer it. 

“ What day is it to-day? ” 

Wednesday. Yes. 

Is that a long or a short answer ? 

Bridge, you ask me the time. 

“It’s eleven o’clock.” 

Did I answer your question ? 

If somebody asks you a question, what do you do? 
etc. etc. 

Beach will you please come here? 

I ask Beach to come here. 

Hall, come here. 

I tell Hall to come here. 

Did I ask Beach to come here ? 

Did I ask 01 did I tell Hall to come here ? 
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Yes, I asked Beach to come here, and I told Hall to come here. 
Who asked Beach to come here? 

When did I ask him to come here ? 

I asked him just now. 

Did I tell Hall to come here ? 

When did I tell him to come here ? 

I told him to come here just now. 

Did Beach come here ? 

Why did he ? 

Because I asked him. 

Did Hall come here, too ? 

Why did he ? 

Because I told him to. 


Ask Dark to give you his book. 

Now tell Moon to give you his book. 

Did you ask Dark or Moon for his book? 
You asked Dark. 

Did you ask Moon for his book ? 

No, you told him to give it to you. 

etc, etc. . 


of the i^elter treated in this seri^ carrespoads n-.orc or 
in Serirs 35 of the Conventional Conversation. 

Chuf Scr.l:r.c{-Ty^t- 


SERIES XXKIU. 

less to the scntcncc-lyfc and contents-inatcrial given 


I have just taken this hook. 


Past Participles. 


Present Perfect Tense with 


I've just taken this book. 

^^'hat have I just done ? 

^'es. I’ve just taken this book. ^ 

Have you just taken this booiv or ha\e 
B’iiat am I doing now ? 

I’m getting up. 

What iiave I just done? 
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All get up, please. 

What have we just done? 

Beach, come heie and break this match. 
What have you just done ? 

What has he just done ? 

Have you just broken a match or a pencil? 
I see. You’ve just broken a match. 

Have you broken or burnt a match ? 

Here’s another match. 

Now burn it, Beach. 

What has Beach just done? 

He has just burnt a match. 

Why is it burnt? 

Because Beach has just burnt it. 

You can go back to your place. 

What has Beach just done now ? 

He has just gone back to his place. 

What have I got in my hand ? 

Yes, it’s a piece of paper. 

Look at what I'm doing. 

What have I just done? 

I’ve just torn this piece of paper. 

I’ve torn it into two pieces. 

Now I’ve torn it into four pieces. 

Why is the piece of paper torn ? 

Because I’ve just torn it. 

Where have \just gone? 

I’ve just gone to the door. 

Have I opened it ? 

Yes, I have. 

What have I just done now ? 

I’ve shut the door now. 

Here’s a book. 

I’ve just opened it. 

Listen ! 



I’m going to read aloud something out of this book. 
What have I just done ? 

I’ve read something out of this book. 

Now I’ve shut the book. 

This isn’t a book ; this is a matchbox. 

I’ve just taken out three matches. 

Now I’ve taken out four more. 

What have I just done? 

I’ve put the seven matches in a row. 

This is the first, this is the second, etc. 

Which one’s this ? 

What have I just done ? 

I’ve just taken away a match? 

It’s here ; in my hand. 

Which match have I taken away ? 

The fourth. 

I’ve taken away the second now. 

How many matches are there left ? 

How many matches have I taken away ? 

. Moon, come and take all the matches away. 

What has Beach just done ? 

How many matches are there left? 

There aren't any left; they've all been taken away. 
Who took tliem away ? 

Moon and I did. 

Hei'e’s a stamp. 

Have I just torn it ? 

No, I haven’t. 

What have I just done then ? 

I’ve just stuck it on the envelope. 

Now I've written a letter. 

I’ve put the letter inside the envelope. 

Now I’ve stuck down the envelope. ' 

What have I just written on ? 

I’ve just’ written on the envelope. 

S'nali I tear the letter ? 
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All right. Now I've torn it. 

Have I torn the stamp, too ? 

No, here it is ! 

Field, come here and write on this papei 
You can’t ? Why not ? 

Because you haven’t got a pencil. 

Have you got a pen ? 

Yes, but not here. 

Where is it ? 

On your desk did you say ? 

Well, go and fetch it. 

What has Field just done ? 

He has just fetched his pen. 

Now can you write on this paper? 
Write your name then. 

What has Field just done ? 

He has just written his name. 

On the blackboard ? 

No. On a piece of paper. 

Thank you. Go and sit down. 

What has Field just done ? 

He’s just gone and sat down. 

What have I just done? 

I’ve just sat down, too. 

etc. etc. 


SERIES XXXIV, 

Chief Sentence-Type. 

I like milk. 


Chief Contents- Material. 


Names of Foods and Drinks. Good. Bad. Sweet. 
Eat. To Bite. To Drink. To Like. To Like Better. 


Sour. '.Bitter. To 
Nice; Nasty; 
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This is my mouth. 

Have you got a mouth, too? 

Show it to me. 

What do we do with our mouth ? 

We eat and drink with it. 

What is our mouth used for ? 

It’s used for eating and drinking. 

Are you eating anything ? 

No, you're not eating anything. 

Are you drinking, then ? 

No, you’re not drinking, either. 

What are some of the things we drink ? 

Oh, we drink water, tea, coffee, milk, and lots of other things. 

What are some of the things we eat ? 

Oh, we eat fruit, vegetables, bread, rice, eggs, fish, and many other things. 

Do we eat soap ? 

Oh no. Soap isn’t good to eat. 

Do we drink ink ? 

No, we don’t. 

Why not? 

Because it isn’t good to drink. 

What are some of the tilings we eat? 

This is an apple ; it’s a fruit. 

Can you see it? 

What is it ? 

Is it a fruit or a vegetable ? 

Here’s another fruit. 

This is called an orange. 

Is it a fruit, too? 

Is this a fruit? 

No, this is a bean, it’s a vegetable. 

Here’s another be.an, and another. 

They’re not fruit; thcy’ie vegetables. 

Do you know what these are 
No? I’ll tell you, then. 

'i'iiese arc peas. 

What aie they? 
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All right. Now I’ve tom it. 

Have I torn the stamp, too ? 

No, here it is ! 

Field, come here and write on this paper. 
You can’t? Why not? 

Because you haven’t got a pencil. 

Have you got a pen ? 

Yes, but not here. 

Where is it? 

On your desk did you say ? 

Well, go and fetch it. 

What has Field just done ? 

He has just fetched his pen. 

Now can you write on this paper? 

Write your name then. 

What has Field just done ? 

He has just written his name. 

On the blackboard ? 

No. On a piece of paper. 

Thank you. Go and sit down. 

What has Field just done? 

He's just gone and sat down. 

What have I just done? 

I’ve just sat down, too. 

etc. etc. 


SEKIES XXXIV. 

Chief Sentence-Type. 

I like milk. 


Chief Contents- MateriaL 

Names of Foods and Drinks. Good. Bad. Sweet 
Eat. To Bite. To Drink. To Like. To Like Better. 


Sour. .Bitter. 
Nice. Nasty; 


To 
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Do you like sugar? 

Is sugar sweet or sour? 

It’s sweet. 

Here’s some salt. 

Salt isn’t sweet ; it’s bitter. 

Do you like salt? 

No, nor do I. 

Why don’t you like it ? 

Because it’s bitter. 

I don’t like bitter things, either. 

Which do you like better;* sugar or salt ? 

Which do you like better: Japanese tea or black tea? 
Do you like tea with sugar or without sugar? 

This is a cake oi soap. 

Do you like it ? 

Oh no. 

Is it good to eat ? 

No, it isn’t good to eat. 

Is grass good to eat ? 

No, grass isn’t good to eat, either. 

When we eat something, we bite it. 

We bite it with our teeth. 

What do we do with our teeth ? 

Yes, we bite with them. 

Do we bite things we drink ? 

No, we don’t. 

W'e onh' bite things we eat. 

What are teeth used for ? 

They’re used for biting things with. 

What do we bile with ? 

We bile witli our leeth. 

Do we all bite with our teeth ? 

Yes, we do. 

What do we bite? 

We bite the dnings v,'e eat. 





Yes, they’re peas. 

Are they vegetables ? 

Give me the name of a fruit. 

Here are some potatoes. 

Are these potatoes vegetables ? 

Yes, they are. 

Do we eat rice ? 

Yes, we eat it. 

Do we eat water, too? 

No, we don’t eat water, we drink it. 

Is there any water in this glass? 

Do we drink or eat fish ? 

We eat fish. 

What about tea ? 

X Do we eat it or drink it ? 

Yes, we drink it. Quite i-ight. 

We eat fruit, don’t we? 

Do we eat meat, too ? 

Yes, we do. 

Do we eat milk ? 

Oh no. We drink milk. 

Do you like milk, Beach? 

Do you like milk, too, Hall? 

Do you like fruit ? 

Do you like meat or don’t you like it ? 

Do you like tea or don't you like it? 

Do you like Japanese tea? 

Look here. This is Japanese tea in this tin. 

In the other tin there’s some black tea. 

Which do you like best? Japanese tea or black tea? 
Beach, come and smell the Japanese tea. 

Now smell the black tea. 

Do they smell the same or do they smell different? 
We drink Japanese tea without putting anything in it. 
We drink black tea with sugar and milk in it. 

This is a piece of sugar. 



Do you like sugar ? t.,. 

Is sugar sweet or sour? 

It’s sweet. 

Here's some salt. 

Salt isn’t sweet ; it’s bitter. 

Do you like salt ? 

No, nor do I. 

Why don’t you like it ? 

Because it’s bitter. 

I don’t like bitter things, either. 

Which do you like better:* sugar or salt ? 

Which do you like better : Japanese tea or black tea? 
Do you like tea with sugar or without sugar ? 

This is a cake of soap. 

Do you like it? 

Oh no. 

Is it good to eat ? 

No, it isn’t good to eat. 

Is grass good to eat ? 

No, grass isn’t good to eat, either. 

When we eat something, we bite it. 

We bite it with our teeth. 

What do we do with our teeth ? 

Yes, we bite with them. 

Do we bite things we drink ? 

No, we don’t. 

We onh^ bite things \vc eat. 

What are teeth used for ? 

They’re used for biting tilings with. 

What do we bite with ? 

We bite witli our teeth. 

Do we all bite with our teeth ? 

Yes, we do. 

W’hat do we bite ? 

We bite the things wc eat. 


AVhik*; do ; rcicr : 



Yes, they’re peas. 

Are they vegetables ? 

Give me the name of a fruit. 

Here are some potatoes. 

Are these potatoes vegetables ? 

Yes, they are. 

Do we eat rice ? 

Yes, we eat it. 

Do we eat water, too ? 

No, we don’t eat water, we drink it. 

Is there any water in this glass ? 

Do we drink or eat fish ? 

We eat fish. 

What about tea? 

Do we eat it or drink it ? 

Yes, we drink it. Quite right. 

We eat fruit, don’t we ? 

Do we eat meat, too ? 

Yes, we do. 

Do we eat milk? 

Oh no. We drink milk. 

Do you like milk, Beach ? 

Do you like milk, too. Hall? 

Do you like fruit ? 

Do you like meat or don’t you like it ? 

Do you like tea or don’t you like it? 

Do you like Japanese tea? 

Look here. This is Japanese tea in this tin. 

In the other tin there’s some black tea. 

Which do you like best? Japanese tea or black tea? 
Beach, come and smell the Japanese tea. 

Now smell the black tea. 

Do they smell the same or do they smell different? 
We drink Japanese tea without putting anything in it. 
We drink black tea with sugar and milk in it. 

This is a piece of sugar. 



Do you like sugar? 

Is sugar sweet or sour ? 

It’s sweet. 

Here’s some salt. 

Salt isn’t sweet ; it’s bitter. 

Do you like salt ? 

No, nor do I. 

Why don’t you like it ? 

Because it’s bitter. 

I don't like bitter things, either. 

Which do you like better:* sugar or salt ? 

Which do you like better : Japanese tea or black tea? 
Do you like tea with sugar or without sugar? 

This is a cake of soap. 

Do you like it ? 

Oh no. 

Is it good to eat ? 

No, it isn’t good to eat. 

Is grass good to eat ? 

No, grass isn’t good to eat, either. 

When we eat something, we bite it. 

We bite it with our teeth. 

What do we do with our teeth ? 

Yes, we bite with them. 

Do we bite things we drink ? 

No, we don’t. 

We only bite things we eat. 

What are teeth used for? 

They're used for biting things with. 

What do we bite with ? 

We bite with our teetli. 

Do we all bite with our teeth ? 

Yes, we do. 

\Viiat do we bite ? 

W’e bite the things we eat. 


Wiuc'i iJo j\ u 1 iticr : 
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Yes, they're peas. 

Are they vegetables ? 

Give me the name of a fruit. 

Heie aie some potatoes. 

Aie these potatoes vegetables? 

Yes, they aie. 

Do we eat rice? 

Yes, we eat it. 

Do we eat water, too ? 

No, we don’t eat water, we drink it. 

Is there any water in this glass? 

Do we drink or eat fish ^ 

We eat fish. 

What about tea ? 

Do we eat it or drink it ? 

Yes, we drink it. Quite right. 

We eat fruit, don’t we? 

Do we eat meat, too ? 

Yes, we do. 

Do we eat milk? 

Oh no. We drink milk. 

Do you like milk, Beach ? 

Do you like milk, too, Hall ? 

Do you like fiuit? 

Do you like meat or don’t you like it? 

Do you like tea or don’t you like it? 

Do you like Japanese tea? 

Look here. This is Japanese tea in this tin. 

In the other tin there’s some black tea. 

Which do you like best? Japanese tea or black tea? 
Beach, come and smell the Japanese tea. 

Now smell the black tea. 

Do they smell the same or do they smell different? 
We drink Japanese tea without putting anything in it. 
We drink black tea with sugar and milk in it. 

This is a piece of sugar. 



I've given it to you. 

It’s for you. Thank me for it. 

Beach, say thank you.” 

He says ” thank you.” 

What does he say ? 

He says “ thank you.” 

He says “ thank you ” for the book. 

He thanks me for the book. 

Why does he say “ thank you ” ? 

Because I’ve just given him the book. 

Beach has just received a book from me. 
Dark, I’m going to give you something now. 
I'm going to give you this letter. 

Here it is I 
Can you see it? 

Who is it for ? 

It’s for you. I'm going to give it to you. 
Now I’\m given it to you. 

Thank me for it. 

Dark, say “ thank you.” 

What does he say? 

What does he say “thank you ” for? 

He says “thank you ” for the letter. 

Does he say “ thank \'ou ” to you? 

No, not to you ; he says “ tiiank you ” to n;e. 
What have I just given Dark ? 

I’ve jest given iiim the letter. 

Now, Dark, go and give it to Hall. 

What's Dark just done ? 

lie's just given the letter to H.ali. 

Who's gut my letter ? 

Oh you have, Hasi. 

I'lcUiC bring '.t bade to me. 

Whs: has Ihdl ju^ cone? 

arcagat ImC-t niv le.tcr. 
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Is it good to eat things without biting them ? 

No, it isn’t. 

Are flowers good to eat ? 

No, they’re not. 

Are these flowers ? 

Yes, they are. 

This is a rose, and this is a chrysanthemum. 

Do they smell nice or nasty ? 

Do these potatoes smell nice or nasty ? , 

Are both these flowers the same colour or are they different? 
Do you like them ? 

Which do you like better : the rose or the chrysanthemum ? 
Smell them both. 

Do they smell nice ? 

Which do you like better : the flowers or this tea ? 

Which are good to eat : these flowers or these potatoes ? 
eic. etc. 


SERIES XXXV. 


Much of the matter treated in this series corresponds more or less to the sentence-type and contents material 
given in Series 36 of the Conventional Conversation. 


Chief Ssnleijce-Types. 

I give you a book. I give it to you. 

Chief Contents-^ralerial. 

Give, Bring. Send. Thank. Give back. 

Chief PquiIs of Grammar. 

Indirect Object. 


Beach, please come here. 

I’m going to give you something, 
I’m going to give you this book. 
Here it is ! 



What Jiave you got, Beach ? 

You haven't got anything. 

Have I got something? 

No, I haven’t, nor has Beach. 

Dark, bring the book back to me please. Give it back to me. 

What are you doing ? 

You're giving the book back to me. 

Thank you. 

What have I just said ? 

What did I thank you for ? 

Yes, I thanked you for the book. 

What have I got now ? 

What have you got. Dark ? 

You’ve only got a letter now. 

Hall, I’m going to send this book to you 
Am I going to send it by post ? 

Oh no, I’m going to send it by Beach. 

Beach, please give this book to Hall. 

Hall, have you thanked Beach for the book ? 

Did I give you the book or did Beach ? 

Yes, Beach did. 

Why did he give it to you ? 

Because I asked him to. 

I sent you the book by Beach. 

Now Hall, send the book to me by Moon. 

Thank you so much. Moon. 

Thank you. Hall. 

Who(m) did I thank just now? 

I thanked you both; I thanked Moon and Hall. 

etc. etc. 

SESIES XKXVI. 

For the salca of variety and interest this series is cast in the form of an ea^-y talk or conversation concerning' 
stamps, without introducing any special sentence-types contents-material or points of grammar. The teaching is 
suggestive of the “Sequential Series” which play such a prominent part in the later years of the Middle School 
peritxl. 
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Do you want this ball. Hall? 

Then, I’ll give it to you. 

Here you are ! I’m going to give you the 
What have I just done? 

I’ve just given you the ball. 

Say “ thank you ” for it. 

What am I doing ? 

Am I giving Hall the letter or the ball? 

Who’s got the letter ? 

Oh, Dark has. 

And who’s got the book ? 

Yes, Beach has. 

Tell me, who’s got the ball ? 

Yes, Hall has. Hall’s got the ball. 

Beach has got the book ; Dark’s got the letter, and Hall’s got the ball. 
Now then, Beach, please give me back the book. Give it back to me. 
Thank you. You see, I thank you for the book. 

What did 1 say just now ? 

I said “thank you ’’ just now. 

Who(m) did I thank ? 

Yes, I thanked Beach. 

Why did I thank him ? 

Because he gave me the book. 

If anybody gives me anything, I always say “ thank you.” 

Now Beach, give this other book to Dark. 

What has Beach just done? 

1 Ic’s given the book to Dark. 

Has he given it to Dark or to me? 

What has he given to Dark? 

Has Isc given it to Dark or received It from Dark? 

Who’s given it ? 

Who’s received it? 

Did D.irlc thank you for it. Beach? 

No ? riien tell him to thank you for it. 

Has iHrk tiratrked you for the book now? 

Wii.rt liave you got. Dark? 

You've got .1 letter and a boolc now. You’ve got two thing 



What have you got. Beach ? 

You haven't got anything, 

I lave I got something ? 

No, I haven’t, nor has Beacli. 

Dark, bring the book back to me please. Give it back to me. 
What are you doing ? 

You’re giving the book back to me. 

Thank you. 

What have I just said ? 

What did I thank you for ? 

Yes, I thanked you for the book. 

What have I got now ? 

What have you got, Dark ? 

You’ve only got a letter now. 

Hall, I'm going to send this book to you. 

Am I going to send it by post ? 

Oh no, I’m going to send it by Beach. 

Beach, please give this book to Hall. 

Hall, have you thanked Beach for the book ? 

Did I give you the book or did Beach ? 

Yes, Beach did. 

Why did he give it to you ? 

Because I asked him to. 

I sent you the book by Beach. 

Now Hall, send the book to me by Moon. 

Thank you so much. Moon. 

Thank you, Hall. 

Who(m) did I thank just now? 

I thanked you both ; I thanked Moon and Hall. 

etc. etc. 


SERIES XXXVI. 

For the sake of variety and interest this series is cast in tlie form of an ea-^y talk or conversation concerning 
stamps, a\ithout introducing; any special sentence-types contents-material or points of grammar. The teaching is 
suggestive of the “ Sequential Series ” which play such a prominent part in the later years of the Middle School 
period. 
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Do you want this ball, Hall? 

Then, I’ll give it to you. 

Here you arc ! I’m going to give you the ball. 

What have I just clone ? 

I’ve just given you the ball. 

Say “ tliank you ” far it. 

What am I doing? 

Am I giving Hall the letter or the ball? 

Who’s got the letter ? 

Oh, Dark has. 

And who’s got the book ? 

Yes, Beach has. 

Tell me, who’s got the ball ? 

Yes, Hall has. Hall’s got the ball. 

Beach has got the book ; Dark’s got the letter, and Hall’s got the ball. 
Now then, Beach, please give me back the book. Give it back to me. 
Thank you. You see, I thank you for the book. ■ 

What did I say just now? 

I said “thank you ’’ just now. 

Who(m) did I thank ? 

Yes, I thanked Beach. 

Why did I thank him ? 

Because he gave me the book. 

If anybody gives me anything, I always say “ thank you." 

Now Beach, give this other book to Dark. 

What has Beach just done? 

He's given the book to Dark. 

Has he given it to Dark or to me ? 

What has he given to Dark ? 

Has he given, it to Dark or received it from Dark ? 

Who’s given it ? 

Who’s received it? 

Did Dark thank you for it. Beach ? 

No ? Then tell him to thank you for it. 

Has Dark thanked you for the book now? 

What have you got, Dark ? 

You’ve got a letter and a bool 


Ic now. You’ve got two things. 



Arc you English or Japanese ? 

Wiiat aw r ? 

Where arc the French stamps? 

Bring me a 25 centime one. 

What colour is it? 

Now, go and get me another lilcc this. 

1 ako a 3-scn Japanese stamp, and give it to Dark. 

\\diat stam dhave you got, Dark ? 

Is it red or green ? 

I want to send this Hnglisl\ stamp to Mall. 

Will you take it to him please, Beach ? 

Did he sai' “ thank you ” for it? 

What stamp is it. Hall ? 

Yes, it’s an English stamp. 

How much is it ? 

It’s a penny one. 

Is this a penny stamp, too ? 

Is this stamp English or French ? 

Now, Beach, bring back the English stamp that you gave to Hall. 
Put it with tlie other English stamps. 

Put tlicse others where thev ouq^ht to g'o. 

This one’s Japanese, and so it goes with the other Japanese stamps. 
This is a French stamp, isn't it ? 

What must jmu do with it ? 

Put it with the other French ones. 

Where are the French stamps ? 

What’s this stamp ? 

Oh, it’s Chinese. 

Well, hurry up and put it among the other Chinese stamps. 

Now take all the American stamps and put them together. 

That’s right. Now you’ve put them all away. 

What are those ? 

Yes, those are the American stamps. 

Are those Chinese ? 

No, they’re American. 

Show me where the Japanese ones are. 
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Look at this. 

It’s a stamp. 

What colour is it ? 

Yes, it’s red ; it’s a red stamp. 

What sort of stamp is it ? 

Do you know, Beach ? 

No? Do you know, Dark? 

Yes, it’s a Japanese stamp. 

Here are some more stamps. 

A lot more. 

Are they all Japanese? 

No, not all, some arc English, some are American, some are Chinese, and some are French. 
Can you see them ? 

Look, here’s a Japanese stamp. 

It’s a 3-sen stamp. 

What colour is it? 

This isn’t a Japanese stamp, is it ? 

Oh yes, it is ; it’s an S-sen stamp. 

Is this a Japanese stamp? 

No, it’s an English stamp. 

It’s a penny stamp, isn’t it ? 

Yes, it is. 

This isn t a penny stamp, it's a twopenny stamp. 

Tell me what colour it is. 

Look here 1 

Here are all the Japanese stamps together. 

Over here, all the English stamps. 

Here are all the American stamps. 

Here are all the Chinese ones. 

And here are all the French ones. 

Beach, come here and touch the English stamps. 

Now take a Chinese one in your hand. 

Is this one Chinese or Japanese ? 

Oh, it’s Japanese. I see. 

What about this one; is it English or Japanese? 

It’s an English one. 
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Are you English or Japanese ? 

What am I ? 

Where are the French stamps ? 

Bring me a 25 centime one. 

What colour is it ? 

Now, go and get me another like this. 

Take a 3-sen Japanese stamp, and give it to Dark. 

What statn dhave you got. Dark ? 

Is it red or green ? 

I want to send this English stamp to Hall. 

Will you take it to him please. Beach ? 

Did he say “ thank you ” for it ? 

What stamp is it. Hall ? 

Yes, it’s an English stamp. 

How much is it ? 

It’s a penny one. 

Is this a penny stamp, too ? _ 

Is this stamp English or French? 

Now, Beach, bring back the English stamp that you gave to Hall, 

Put it with the other English stamps. 

Put these others where they ought to go. 

This one’s Japanese, and so it goes with the other Japanese stamps. 

This is a French stamp, isn’t it ? 

What must you do with it ? 

Put it with the other French ones. 

Where are the French stamps ? 

What’s this stamp? 

Oh, it’s Chinese. 

Well, hurry up and put it among the other Chinese stamps. 

Now take all the American stamps and put them together. 

That’s right. Now you've put theni all away. 

What are those ? 

Yes, those are the American stamps. 

Are those Chinese? 

No, they’re American. 

Show me where the Japanese ones are. 
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Look at this. 

It's a stamp. 

Wtiat colour is it ? 

Yes, it’s red ; it’s a reel stamp. 

What sort of stamp is it? 

Do you know, Beach ? 

No? Do you know, Dark? 

Yes, it’s a Japanese stamp. 

Here are some more stamps. 

A lot more. 

Are they all Japanese ? 

No, not all, some arc English, some arc American, some arc Chinese, and some are hrench 

Can you see them? 

Look, here’s a Japanese stamp. 

It’s a 3 -sen stamp. 

What colour is it ? 

This isn’t a Japanese stamp, is it? 

Oh yes, it is ; it’s an 8-scn stamp. 

Is this a Japanese stamp? 

No, it’s an English stamp. 

It’s a penny stamp, isn’t it ? 

Yes, it is. 

This isn't a penny stamp, it's a twopenny stamp. 

Tell me what colour it is. 

Look here I 

Here are all the Japanese stamps together. 

Over here, all the English stamps. 

Here are all the American stamps. 

Here are all the Chinese ones. 

And here are all the French ones. 

Beach, come here and touch the English stamps. 

Now take a Chinese one in your hand. 

Is this one Chinese or Japanese ? 

Oh, it’s Japanese. I see. 

What about this one; is it English or Japanese? 

It’s an English one. 



How do you know it conies from England ? 
Because it has an English stamp on it. 

Here’s another envelope, and another stamp. 

Is this stamp different from the others ? 

Yes, it is. 

Where does it come from ? 

Yes, it comes from America. 

Does this one come from America, too ? 

Oh no, it doesn't. 

Tell me whei'e it comes from. 

You don't know? 

It comes from Belgium,- this is a Belgian stamp. 
What colour is it? 

I’ve got a lot of stamps here. 

Are they of different colours ? 

Yes, they are. 

Are these of different colours? 

No, they’re not ; they’re both green. 

Are they of different sorts ? 

Oh yes. One’s French and the other’s American. 
etc. 


SERIES xxxvn. 

A part of the matter treated {n this series Cortesponds more or less to tUr sc!itc!-.i.c-;y; e s-mI 
"t.en in Scries 17 of the Convemioaal Certrersation. 

C,h:ef Sci:ia;.'c-Ty^fS, 

When yre cut "we use a knife. A knife is used for cutting. 
To use. To sew. To point. To stick. To draw. To catch. 

Cl^:f I\. : k/ f'/ " 

The Gerund. 


W. .n C'-t, v.c ueo .1 kr-ill 

" *x ' 
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Thank you. Now you can go and .sk down. 

Dark, you come here now, please. 

Put all the red stamps together over here. 

Put the blue ones over there. Yes, all of thciu. 

Plere I want all the green ones, etc. etc. 

What colour are these? 

Are these blue, too? 

What colour arc those ? 

Show me the red ones. 

Put the red ones between the blue and the yellow ones. 

Arc the yellow ones between the red and the green statnps ? 

Put the, blue ones in front of the rod ones. 

Where arc the blue stamps ? 

They’re in front of the red stamps. 

Where are the yellow ones ? 

They’re between the red and the green stamps. 

Take out of the blue ones a Japanese stamp. 

Now take out a blue English stamp. 

Take out a penny stamp now. 

I want a 3-sen stamp. 

Thank you. Give them all to me. 
etc. etc. 

What do we do with stamps ? 

We stick them on letters. Like this {gesture). 

When we send a letter by post, we must stick a stamp on it. 

If I want to send a letter by post, I must stick a stamp on it. 

In Japan, I must stick Japanese stamps on letters. 

Must I stick a Japanese stamp when I send a letter by post in England? 
No, I must stick an English stamp then. 

In England I must stick English stamps on letters. 

In America, 1 must stick American stamps on letters. 

Look at this letter. 

Look at the stamp on the envelope. 

It's an English stamp, isn’t it ? 

Where does the letter come from ? 

From Japan or from England ? 

It comes from England. 
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How do you know it comes from England ? 
Because it has an English stamp on it. 

Here’s another envelope, and another stamp. 

Is this stamp different from the others ? 

Yes, it is. 

Where does it come from ? 

Yes, it comes from America. 

Does this one come from America, too ? 

Oh no, it doesn’t. 

Tell me where it comes from. 

You don't know? 

It comes from Belgium; this is a Belgian stamp. 
What colour is it ? 

I’ve got a lot of stamps here. 

Are they of different colours ? 

Yes, they are. 

Are these of different colouns ? 

No, they’re not; the3'’’re both green. 

Are they of different sorts ? 

Oh yes. One’s French and the other’s American. 
eic. '^cic. 


SERIES xxxvn. 


A part of the matter treated in this scries conesponds raoic or less to the s-entem,e-!y; e and co-iU'iils.n.a'ctiil 
};i.cn in Scries 17 of the Conventional Conversation. 

Chief Senlftici-Tyfs. 

■When we cut we use a knife. A knife is used for cutting. 


Chief iJerli-fif'l. r.ai. 

To use. To sew. To point. To stick. To draw. To catch. 

Chif f Cr i' ",:r. 

The Gerund. 


V/' cn uc <:u:, wo use a knue. 

. , . S vN --t, V 


i »w fc ' *■ t. 


Ivn v.o cut ? 
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what’s a knife used for ? 

What's a pencil used for ? 

Yes. It’s used for writing. 

Is a pen used for writing, too ? 

Yes, it is, 

A pen or a pencil’s used for writing. 

What do we use when we write on the blackboard? 

When we write on the blackboard, we use a piece of chalk. 

Do we use blotting-paper when wc blot a letter ? 

Yes, we do, 

Do you stick a stamp on the envelope when you send a letter ? 
What do we use when we lock the door ? 

Do we use a key or a knife ? 

When do we use a knife ? 

We use a knife when we cut. 

Am I cutting anything now? 

No ? Then what am I doing ? 

Yes, I’m lighting a candle. 

When I light a candle, I use a match. 

Do you use a match, too, when you light a candle? 

Is this my box of matches or yours ? 

What do we use when we sew ? 

You don't know? 

Well, tell me, what’s this called? 

It's called a needle. 

Now, what do we use when we sew ? 

Yes. When we sew, we use a needle. 

Do we use a needle when we paint, too ? 

Oh no, we don’t. 

What do we use when we paint ? 

Yes. We use a paint-brush. 

When do we use a paint-brush? 

Is it a needle or a pin that we use when we sew?. 

Yes. When we sew, we use a needle. 

Do we all use a knife when we cut? 

When I send a letter. 1 use a stamp. 

Do you use a stamp, too ? 



When we write in Japanese, we use Chinese characters or Kana. 
Do we use Chinese characters when we write in English? 

No, we don’t use Chinese characters ; we use letters. 

When do we use letters ? 

Yes, that’s right. When we write in English. 

When we look, we use our eyes, don’t we? 

Where are your eyes ? 

- When do you use them ? 

What do we use when we hear ? 

What do you use. Beach, when you hear ? 

Listen ! Can you hear ? 

What am I doing? 

I’m making a noise. 

Listen again. 

You make a noise now, Beach. 

Who’s making a noise ? ' 

I’m not, am I ? 

Am I now ? 

Yes, we’re both making a noise. 

Can you hear us ? 

When we taste, we don't use our ears nor our eyes; wc use our mouth. 
This is my mouth, here. 

Where’s your mouth ? 

What do you do with it ? 

What do we do with our nose ? 

We smell with it. 

Look ! I’m smelling this flower. 

Docs it smell nice or nasty ? 

It smells nice, doesn't it? 

This ink doesn’t, though; oh no, it smells nasty. 

What colour’s this flower ? 

What do you sir.cii it with? 
it again. 

V.'hat arc you si’tc'ilng? 

Ti;e;e arc my hands. 
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I’m holding them both up. 

What do I do with them? 

You don’t know ? 

I feel with them. 

I’m feeling this piece of cloth; I’m feeling this paper; I'm feeling my coat. 
Let me see your hands. 

What do you do with them ? 

etc. etc. 

A knife’s used for cutting. 

What’s a key used for? 

A key’s used for locking. 

Is a match used for locking? 

No, it’s used for lighting. 

Do we use a knife for cutting iron ? 

No, we don’t. 

Why not? 

Because it’s too hard. 

Do we use a knife for cutting steel? 

No, we don’t. 

Why not? 

Because steel’s too hard, too. 

Well then, do we use a knife for cutting wood ? 

Yes, we do. 

What’s a pen used for? 

Yes, it’s used for writing. 

Is a pen used for writing on the blackboard ? 

Oh no I We use a piece of chalk for writing on the blackboard. 

What do we use for writing on paper? 

We use a pen for writing on paper. 

Can we use a pencil, too, for writing on paper? 

Yes, we can. We can use a pen or a pencil for writing on paper. 

A stamp’s used for sending a letter. 

Do we use English stamps in Japan ? 

No, we don’t. 

Why not? 

Because in Japan we must use Japanese stamps. 



Where do we use Eng-Iish stamps, then ? 

We use English stamps in England. 

What do we use stamps for ? 

We use stamps for sending letters. 

Do we use stamps for blotting letters ? 

Oh, no, we don’t. We use blotting-paper for blotting letters. 
This is blotting-paper. 

What colour is it ? / - 

It's white, isn’t it? 

This is blotting-paper, too, but it isn’t white. 

No, it’s red. 

Do you know what this is called ? 

Yes, that’s right. It's a needle. 

What do we do with a needle? 

We sew with it. 

Here’s a piece of cloth, and' here’s a piece of cotton. 

What am I doing? 

I’m sewing. 

Beach, come and sew. 

What’s Beach doing? 

He’s sewing. 

What’s a needle used for? 

Yes. It's used for sewing. 

etc. etc. 

Tin's is a book, isn't it ? 

So’s that, and that, and that. 

You’ve got a book, haven't you, Beach? 

So have I. 

We’ve all got books. 

What sort of books do we use in sciiools? 

We use school-books. 

This is a school-book, and so’s this. 

We’ve all "ot school-books. 

What sort of a board's this ? 

It's a blackboard. 

What’s a blackboard u^cd for? 



It’s used for writing on. 

What do we use for writing on it? 

We use a piece of chalk. 

Here’s a piece of chalk. 

What am I doing ? 

I’m drawing on the blackboard with it. 

This is a hook. 

I’ve just drawn it on the blackboard. 

What sort of hook do we use for catching fish? 

We use a fish-hook. 

What sort of hook do we use for buttoning up our shoes ? 
We use a button-hook. 

This is a button-hook. 

Tell me, what do we use for cutting? 

We use a knife. 

Yes, but what sort of knife do we use for cutting paper? 
We use a paper-knife. 

What sort of desk’s this ? 

It’s a school- desk. 

We’ve all got one. 

This is mine, and that one’s yours. 

elc. etc. 


Steel’s a metal. 

This is made of steel, and so’s this. 

Is gold a metal, too ? 

Oh yes, it is. 

My watch is made of gold and so’s this pencil. 
Hjive you got anything made of silver? 

Can you give me the name of another metal ? 
Yes. Iron’s a metal. 


Copper s another metal. 

Can you see anything in this room that’s 
Yes, the key of the door. 


made of metal? 


What sort of metal’s that? 
It’s iron. 


Wliat sort of metal’s used for making knives? 



^'q t, handle made of steel ? 

'^hese ^ ji'on. 

^^'hat handles of the drawers. 

\-t/y . metal's used for making them? 

Steel ' metal's used for making pens? 

,''«iathemfa. 

«'tmad= of Steel? 

T'l ’ It’s made of gold. 

^tlls Sort- c 

01 pen's called a fountain-pen. 


SERIES XXXVm. 


the las 


»iate . . ot the matter treated in (hie series corresponds more or 3^ 

in Series 42 of the Conventional Conversation. !?: 

Chitf Seitlfnce-Typts. 

Tm nearly there. I touched the floo? r. 

’’-Si 

ChUf CoitCeii/^-.Mieiric.:. 

Nearly, Wot yet Still. Already. Wot g^.v, 
^^ce, etc. Times. Alike. The same. ; 

OlicJ 0} Gro,„„,^^ 

Various Adverbs, 

Chi:/ 

On the Way. 
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No, not yet, but I’ve nearly got there. 

I go a little further still. 

Have I got to the door yet ? 

No, not quite; but I’m nearly there. 

Now I’ve got to the door. 

I’m standing at the door. 

In a few moments, I’m going back to my place. 

Have I left the door yet? No, not yet. 

Have I started yet? No, not yet. 

Am I still at the door ? 

Yes, I’m still there. 

Am I still at the door or have I already started ? 

No, not yet ; I haven’t started yet ; I’m still at the door. 

Now I’ve started from the door, and I’m going back to my place. 

I haven’t got back to my place yet ; I’m still on the way. 

Am I there yet ? 

No, not yet, but nearly. 

Now I’m there. 

I’m going to write my name on the blackboard. 

Have I started yet ? 

Yes, I have. 

What am I doing ? 

That’s right. I’m writing on the blackboard. 

Have I finished writing my name ? 

No, not yet ; I’m still writing it. 

I’ve nearly finished, but not quite. 

Now I ve finished writing my name.. 

\Here the teacher -nibs out his naine^ 

Shall I rub out my name ? 

No, I can’t, because I’ve already rubbed it out. 

I come into the room now ? . 

No, I Can t, because I’m already in the room. 

Is this lesson finished ? 

No, not yet , it isn t time yet ; we must stay here until quarter to twelve. 
Is it quaiter to twelve yet? 

No, not yet ; it isn’t quarter to twelve yet. ’ ' ' 



Beach, please go and shut' the door. . ‘ • 

You can’t? 

Why can’t you shut the door ? 

Because the door’s already shut. 
etc. etc. 

Is the blackboard quite black? 

No, not quite, but nearly {or almost) black. 

Look at these two pencils. 

Are they mine or yours ? 

They’re both mine. 

Are they both of exactly the same size? 

No, not quite, but nearly of the same size ; this one’s a little longer than, the other. 

Is the top of the window quite as high as the ceiling ? 

No, nearly as high, but not quite. 

Are you sitting at the end of the row ? 

No, you’re sitting nearly at the end oi the row, but not quite. 

What's this ? 

It’s a piece of paper. 

Is it quite white ? 

Yes, it is; it’s quite white. 

etc. . etc.- ■ ' ■ ■ , ■ 

Is Japanese the same sort of language as English? 

No, they’re quite different languages; Japanese isn't at all like English; they’re quite c 
Is red nearly the same colour as blue? ; ' - " ' • ■ 

Oh no, red isn't at all like blue; the two colours are quite different. ' 

etc. etc. ■ - ■ ’ . 

Are these two buttons alike ? 

Yes, they’re both alike; there’s no difference between them; they both look the same; 

looks just like the other; ■ - ' ' 

Are those two windows alike ? ' ' ' ' 

Yes, they are; they’re both alike; they’re both the same; that window’s jusf like the other 
one. ; • ■ 

You see these four desks, don't you ? ■ ‘ - 

Are they all alike? ' • 

Yes, they are ; they’re all exactly alike ; they’re the same; they all look the same. 
etc. etc. 



Have I finished clapping my hands ? 

Have I finished writing the figure “ i ” on the blackboard ? 

No, I'm still writing on the blackboard ; I’m writing another figure'" i.” 

How many times did I write the figure “ i ”? 

Did I write it six times ? 

No, not quite six times, only five times. 

e^c. eic. 

Do you have (or take) your English lesson once a day, twice a day or three times a day? 
Does a lesson last an hour or nearly an hour ? 

It lasts nearly an hour, not quite an hour. 

How many times a week do you have an English lesson ? 

You have a lesson six times a week. 

Do you have an English lesson seven times a week ? 

No, not quite seven times, but nearly seven times a week. 

You have an English lesson nearly every day, but not quite every day. 

Why don't you have one eveiy day ? 

Because Sunday's a day of rest. 

Do you come to school on Sunday ? 

How many times do you come to school every week ? 

And how many times do you come to school every day ? 

How many times do you go to bed every day ? 

At what time do you go to bed ? 

And at what time is this lesson over ? 

Is it quarter to twelve yet ? 

Yes, it's exactly quarter to twelve; the lesson’s over now. 


SERIES XXXIX. 

Much of the matter treated in this series corresponds more or less to the sentence-type and contcnta-inalcrial 
given in Scries 37 and 39 of the Conventional Conversation. 

Chief S:ii!ence-T\'pes, 

The blue book’s larger than the black one- Which is larger : the blue book 
or the black onel The black book’s the smallest. The black book isn’t as 
large as the blue one. 
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Are these two pencils alike ; do they look the same ; is one just like the other? 

No, they’re not quite alike ; they don’t look quite the same ; they’re nearly alike, but one's 
longer than the other. 

Is one much longer than the other ? 

No, not much longer ; it’s only a little longer. 

Is 5 more than 4? 

Yes, it is, 

^luch more ? 

No, not much ; just a little more. 

Is it quarter to twelve yet? 

No, not quite ; nearly, but not quite. 

Is this lesson over yet ? 

No, nearly, but not quite. 


[T/ie teacher here holds up a matchbox?^ 
Is this a red book or a green book ? 

It isn’t a book at all ; it’s a matchbox. 

Is this bo.x very large or rather large? 

It isn't large at all ; it’s small. 

etc. etc. 


Just now I touched the floor once. 

Did 1 touch the floor only once or seveial times? {or Have I touched the floor only 
several times ?) 


How many times did I touch the chair just now? 

I touched it several times ; I touched it three times. 
Beach, touch your desk twice. 

How many times did you touch your desk^ 

Did I touch my desk several times ? 

No, I only touched it once. 


r.n clapping hands once . . . twice . . . three times etc, 
l clap my hands several times just noxv ? 

Ve^. I dapped my hands four times. 

.'\m I sifll clapping my hands? 

No, not now ; I'm riling on the blackboard. 

C, Cits 1 ni 

H.nv m.mn- times did I write the figure “ i » on the blackboard ? ' 
i ur<j:c !t {our tm:cs. 


once 01 



Have I finished clapping my hands? 

Have I finished writing the figure “ i ” on the blackboard ? 

No, I’m still writing on the blackboard; I’m writing another figure'” i.” 

How many times did I write the figure ” i ”? 

Did I write it six times ? 

No, not quite six times, only five times. 

eic. eic. 

Do you have {or take) your English lesson once a day, twice a day' or three times a day 
Does a lesson last an hour or nearly an hour ? 

It lasts nearly an hour, not quite an hour. 

How many times a week do you have an English lesson ? 

You have a lesson six times a week. 

Do you have an English lesson seven times a week ? 

No, not quite seven times, but nearly seven times a week. 

You have an English lesson nearly every day, but not quite every day. 

Why don’t you have one every day ? 

Because Sunday’s a day of rest. 

Do you come to school on Sunday ? 

How many times do you come to school every week ? 

And how many times do you come to school every day ? 

How many times do you go to bed every day ? 

At what time do you go to bed ? 

And at what time is this lesson over? 

Is it quarter to twelve yet ? 

Yes, it’s exactly quarter to twelve ; the lesson’s over now. 


SERIES XXXIX. 

Much of the matter treated in this series corresponds more or less to the sentence-type and contents-nialcrial 
given in Series 37 and 39 of tlie Conventional Conversation. 

CMif Siiitfiscf -Types. 

The blue book’s larger than the black one- Which is larger : the blue book 
or the black one? The black book’s the smallest. The black book isn't as 
large as the blue one. 
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Chief Contejils- Jointer, al. 

Comparative Sizes of Object and Cities. 

Chief Poinis of Granmof- 

Degrees of Comparison. 


Here are three books. 

A black one, a blue one, and a 'white one. 

Look at them. 

The black book’s small, the blue book’s larger than the black one, the while one’s larger 
than the blue one. 

Which is larger : the black book or the blue one ? 

The blue book is, isn’t it? 

The blue book’s larger than the black one. 

Which is larger : the blue book or the 'vv'hite one ? 

The white one is. 

Here’s the white book 1 

You see, it’s larger than the blue one. 

The blue book’s smaller than the white one. 

And the black one’s smaller than the blue one. 

Which one’s smaller; the black book or the blue one? 

The black one is. 

Which is smaller : the blue book or the white one ? 

Is the black book larger or smaller than the blue one? 

It’s smaller. Yes. 

Is the blue book larger or smaller than the black one? 

Is the blue book larger or smaller than the white one? 

It’s larger, isn’t it ? 

etc. etc. 

The black book’s the smallest (of the thiee). 

But the white book isn't the smallest (of the ihiee). 

No. The white book’s the largest (of the three). 

Which one’s the largest? 

Can anybody answer me? 

No? Then I’ll tell you. 

The white book’s the largest. 



Now which is the smallest ? 

Is the black one the smallest ? 

Yes, it is. The black book’s the smallest. 
etc. etc. 

Tokyo’s larger than Osaka. 

Osaka’s larger than Nara, isn’t it ? 

Is T5ky6 larger than Osaka ? 

Is Osaka larger than T6ky5 ? 

Oh no, it isn’t. Tokyo’s larger than Osaka. 

Is Osaka larger or smaller than Nara ? 

Yes, it’s larger than Nara. 

Which is larger : Tokyo or Osaka ? 

Osaka? Oh no. 

Osaka’s larger than Nara, but not larger than Tokyo. 

Tokyo’s larger than Osaka. 

Kyushu’s larger than Shikoku. 

Which is larger : Kyushu or Shikoku ? 

And which is smaller: Kyushu or Shikoku? 
etc. etc. 

Is T6ky5 larger than Osaka or smaller ? 

And is Osaka larger than Nara or smaller ? 

Which is the largest : Tokyo, Osaka or Nara ? • 

Yes, Tbkyo’s the largest. 

Which is the smallest: Tokyo,, Osaka or Nara? 

Nara, did you say ? 

Yes, Nara’s the smallest. 

etc. etc. 

The black book isn’t as large as* the blue one. 

And the blue one isn’t as large as the white one. 

Is the black book as large as the blue one or isn’t it as large as the blue one ? 
It isn’t as large as the blue one. 

Look at the blue book again, and look at the white one. 

Is the blue book as large as the white one or isn’t it as large as the white one ? 
Is the white book as small as the blue one or isn’t it as small as the blue one ? 


* In the more formal and literary style ; £r not so large as. 
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No, it isn’t as small as the blue one. 

The blue one’s smaller than the white one. 

And the white one’s larger than the blue one. 

eic. etc. 

Osaka isn’t as large as Tokyo. 

But Osaka isn’t as small as Nara. 

Is Osaka as large as Tokyo or isn’t it as large as Tokyo? 

Does anybody know? 

I’ll tell you, Osaka isn’t as large as Tokyo. 

Is Osaka as small as Nara? 

No. Osaka isn’t as small as Nara. 

etc. eic. 

This is a school. 

What’s a school ? 

It's a building. 

The school’s larger than this class-room. 

This class-room’s smaller than the school. 

Is this class-room as large as the school ? 

No, it isn’t. 

Beach, tell me, is this class-room smaller or larger than the school ? 
That’s light. It’s smaller than the school. 

This class-1 corn’s smaller than the school. 

Is this class-room as large as the school ? 

No, it isn’t as large as the school. 

Which is larger ; this class-room or the school ? 

Look at the window. 

All look at it. 

Which is smaller : the window or the window-pane ? 

What did you say? 

No, not the window. 

I sa-d, “ which is smaller?’! 

Yes, the window-pane^ \ 

I’ve got something in my hai^.d. 

What is it? 

Yes, it’s a piece of chalk. \ 

Which is laigcr : this piece of cl’^alk or the blackboard ? 
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The blackboard is. 

Which is smaller ; the blackboard or the wall ? 

Now look at the door. 

Now at the ceiling. 

Which is higher : the top of the door or the ceiling ? 

Which is higher; Mount Fuji or Mount Asama? 

Mount Fuji, did you say ? 

Is the top of the door as high as the ceiling or is it lower than the ceiling ? 
Can you touch the top of the door ? 

Touch the ceiling. 

Why can’t you ? ; 

Because it’s too high. 

Which is higher : the floor or the platform ? 

Can you touch the platform ? 

Why can you ? 

Because it’s low enough. 

Is the platform as low as the floor or is it higher than the floor ? 
etc. tic. 

rmtaii, an’tl?* 

Are you tall, too ? 

No, you’re short. 

Am 1 taller than you are ? 

Are you taller than I am ? 

Are you ? 

No, I’m the tallest. 

Which of the pupils In this class is the tallest? 

I think you are. 

Who’s the shortest ? 

Beach, are you taller or shorter than I am ? 

I’m the taller of us two, and you’re the shorter of us two. 

What’s this ? 

It’s my arm. 

Is it my left arm or my right arm? 

■= A>it I is the contraction of am I not, and is the logical spelling of it. 
like the word and, in England like the word ajtjit. 


to 
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Is this my ai in ? 

No, it’s my hand. 

Where’s your hand ? ^ 

Hold it up. 

Touch your right arm. 

Which is longer ; your arm or your hand ? 

Your arm is. 

Is this my hand ? 

No, it isn’t my hand and it isn’t my aim, either : it’s one of my fingeis. 
How many fingers have I got ? 

This is my thumb, first finger, second finger, third finger, and foui th finger. 
Which is longer : my first finger or my fourth finger? 

Is my thumb as long as my first finger ? 

Which is shorter : this piece of string or this pencil ? 

The piece of string is. Quite right. 

Is this piece of string longer than the pencil ? 

No, it’s shorter than the pencil. 

etc. etc. 

Look ! 

I’ve got a lot of buttons in my hand. 

How many have I got? 

You don’t know ? 

I’ve got twenty. 

Moon, come here and take these four buttons. 

Who’s got more buttons ; you or I ? 

I ve got more than you have ; I’ve got a lot ; you’ve only got a few. 
Who's got fewer ; you or I ? 

You ve got fewer than I have ; you’ve only got four buttons. 

Now then, you take these ten buttons. 

Who’s got more now ; you or I ? 

Yes, you have ; you’ve got more than I have. 

Have I got fewer than you have ? 

Yes, 1 have ; I’ve got fewer than you have now. 
etc. 

Whose desk is this ? 

It’s mine. 

\ 



Which is wider ; my desk or this platform ? 

Which is wider : this platform or the floor ? 

etc. etc. 

Look at the ceiling now. 

Is the ceiling larger than the floor or smaller than the floor? 

It isn't larger than tire floor, and it isn’t smaller, either. 

They’re just the same size. 

The ceiling’s just as large as the floor, and the floor’s just as large as 
etc. etc. 

Can anybody tell me which is longer : this match or this matchbox ? 
Is this ruler longer than this pencil? 

Yes, it is. 

Is this piece of string longer than the pencil, too ? 

No, it isn’t; it's shorter than the pencil. 

Look at these two books. 

One’s a dictionary, and the other’s an exercise-book. 

Which is thicker: the dictionary or the exercise-book ? 

Is this piece of paper tlricker or thinner than the exercise-book ? 

It's thinner than the exercise-book. 
etc. . etc. 

You see this piece of lead and this piece of wood, don't you ? 

Which is heavier : this piece of lead or this piece of wood ? ■ 

Which is heavier : this desk or this chair ? 

Can you lift the desk? 

No? Why not?' ^ ‘ - 

Because it’s too heavy. . ^ 

Is the chair as heavy as the desk ? 

No, it isn't as heavy as the desk ; it’s light. 

Can you lift the chair ? 

Why can you ? 

Because it’s light enough; because it isn’t too heavy. 
etc. 

Which is more: lo or 20? 

Is 5 more than lO or less than 10? 
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Which is less : fifty or fifteen? 

Can you count? 

Count from 1 2 to 20 then. 
etc. etc. 

Now tell me the Summer months. 

Now the Winter months. 

Which month is warmer : July or February ? 

Is February a cold month? 

Which season is the warmest? 

And the coldest ? 

Which is the warmest month in the year ? 

Is June a warm or a cold month? 

Which is the shortest month in the year ? 

Which is deeper : the Pacific Ocean or the Inland Sea ? 


etc. 


etc. 


SERIES XL. 

Most of the matter treated in. this series corresponds more or less to the sentence-type and contents- material 
given in Series 43, 44, 45 and 46 of the Conventional Conversation. - : ’ ' ' • 

Oiuf Sentence-Types. 

The book (which) I put on the desk is white. 

The book which was on the. desk is white, . 

Chief Points of Grammar. > - .. ; • 

Relative Clauses Applying to Inanimate Objects (witliont Prepositions). ' 

What’s this ? 

It’s a book, isn’t it ? . ■ ‘ ; 

Is this one white or black? 

This one’s white, and the other one’s black. ■ . . , 

I m going to put this white book on the chair, and this black bopk on the desk.' ' 

W^hich book did I put on the chair ? 

The white book? Yes, the white book. 

And which one did I put on the desk ? 
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The book (which*) I put on the chair’s white. 

The book (which) I put on the desk isn’t white ; it’s black. 

Which book’s on the chair ? 

Is the white or the black book on the desk ? 

What’s the colour of the book (which) I put on the chair ? 

Is the book (which) I put on the desk white ? 

Then what’s the colour of the book (which) I put on the desk ? 

Is the book (which) I put on the chair white or black ? 

Which book’s white.? 

The one (which) I put on the chair is. 

And which book’s black' the one (which) I put on the desk or on the chair? 
The one (which) I put on the desk is. 


Dark, come and take the white book. 

What am I doing ? 

I’m taking the black book. 

Is the book (which) Dark took black or white? 

Is the book (which) I took white, too ? 

No ? Then what colour’s the book (which) I took? 
It's black. 

Did I take the book which was on the desk ? 

Yes, I did. 

Did Dark take the book which was on the chair ? 
What's the colour of the book (which) Dark took ? 
Who took the book which was on the chair ? 

Did I take the book which was on the desk ? 

Who’s got the book which was on the chair ? 

Have I got the book which was on the desk ? 

Where’s the book which was on the chair? 

There it is ! Dark has got it. 

Wliat's the colour of die book which was on the desk? 
Yes, it’s black. Where is it ? 


Here it is ! 

Dark’s got a white book. 

; ; inti cleariicss an almost exclusive iw: kill Ic raiile w p3U» ' f 

- l-or the sntc of co synouymoji iUt/, t.iUng care, lio»evrr, to give the latt.'r lU 

teacher is free to repUcc it j the aaord Tr-irVi arc to in.Hc.itc that it may ho omilmri. Whether to 

..s sv:: 
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Is that the one which was on the chair? 

And this is the black book, isn’t it? 

Is it the one which was on the desk ? 

Who’s got the black book ? 

1 have. 

I’m reading the black book. 

Am I reading the book which was on the desk? 

Dark, you read the white book. 

Which book am I reading ? 

Who’s reading the book which was on the chair ? ■ • 

Am I reading the book which was on the chair or which was on the desk ? 

Is Dark reading the white book or the black one ? 

Am I reading the white book ? 

No, I’m not ; I’m reading the black one. 

Which book is Dark reading: the book which was on the chair or the one which was on 
the deslc ? 

Now Dark, please put the book (which) you took from tire chair on the desk. 

Hall, please take this pencil, and you. Moon, please take this box. 

What’s the name of the thing (which) I gave to Hall? 

It’s a pencil. 

Is the name of the thing (which) I gave to Moon a pencil, too ? 

No, it isn’t ; it’s a box. 

What’s the name of the thing (which) Hall took ? ^ 

And the name of the thing (which) Moon took? 

1 hill, is that your bo.v, or is it the one (which) hloon took ? 

Hall, is that the pencil I gave you just now? 

Moon, is that your box or is it the one (which) you took just now? 

U hat s the name of the tiling (which) I’ve just taken? • 

It’s .a book. 

I Icic you are, Bird, take this. 

\\ iiat s the name of the thing (which) Bird has just taken? 

It's a piece of paper. 

r.'c. c.'c. 

What’s the name of the thing (which) I’ve just touched? 

It's the bl.iclcboard, isn't it? 
at me. 



There ! What's the name of the thing (which) I’ve just broken ? 

I’ve just broken a match. 
eic, etc. 

What are the days of the week ? 

What’s the name of the day which comes after Sunday ? 

Is the name of the month which comes before April, March or May ? 

What’s the name of the season which comes between Spring and Autumn ? 
etc. etc. 

What’s the name of the foreign language (which) you’re learning ? 

What’s the name of the language (which) Japanese people speak ? 

Do English people speak Japanese ? 

What’s the name of the language (which) English people speak ? 
etc. etc. 

What’s the name of the thing (which) we use when we write ? 

We use a pen or a pencil. 

Do we use a pen when we cut ? 

No ? Then what’s the name of the thing (which) we use when we cut ? 

etc. etc. 

What is the thing (which) we wear on-our head ? 

What are the things (which) we wear on our feet ? 
etc. etc. 

I’ve just written something on the blackboard j it s a figuie. 

How do you pronounce the figure which I’ve just written on the blackboard ? 

This isn’t a figure ; it’s a Chinese character. 

How do you pronounce it ? 
etc. etc. 

What do we call the part of tlie face which is between the nose and the chin ? 
etc. 

SERIES XU. 

CJiief Stnlauc.Typcs. 

I shall come here to-morrow. You’ll come here to-morrow. 

Chic/ Con(n.ti~.\[<Utnixl. 

Shall. Shan’t. Will. Won’t Straight. Somewhere else. First. 

Chief py.nit cf 

Future Tense. 
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We're speaking English now. ‘ ^ , 

We’re not speaking Japanese, we’re speaking English. 
Are we speaking English now ? 

Yes, we are. 

Did we speak English yesterday ? 

Yes, we did. 

And shall we speak English to-morrow ? 

Yes, we shall. 

Did we come here yesterday ? 

Yes, we did. 

Have we come here to-day? 

Yes, we have. 

Shall we come here to-moiTow? 

Yes, v.'c shall. 

Did wc speak German yesterday ? 

Xo, we didn’t. 

What language did we speak yesterday ? 

Are we speaking German to-day ? 

Xo, we're not. 

Shall wc speak German to-morrow ? 

Ku, wc shan't ; wc .shall speak English. 

What language shall you speak when you go home ? 
You'll speak Japanese. 

Yci, and shall you bring your books, too, to-mgrrow? 
Vt,&, you will. 

Will Beach bring Ins books to-morrow? 

Yes, he will. • • 

W)!.at '.hal! you bring to-morrow ? 

Vcs you’ll bring your books. 

Y. h.il will Be.ich bring lo-morrow? 

He'll bring his btjoks. 

Xii <U yuu st.vy in the room until the end of the lesson? 

'ItC’, V. ill. 

i >!i \ c-., I shall. 

Whl Ikwui? 



Yes, he will, too. 

Shall you go to bed to-night ? 

Yes, you will. 

Shall we all go to bed to-night? 

Shall you come in the morning or in the afternoon to-morrow ? 

At what time shall you come here to-morrow morning ? 

When will the sun rise to-znorrow ? 

Do you know ? 

Will the sun rise in the morning or the evening ? 

What does the sun do in the evening ? 

It sets in the evening ; in the morning the sun rises, and in the evening it sets. 
Will the sun set to-morrow evening ? 

Does it set every evening ? 

It’s very hot {or warm) in the Summei*, isn’t it ? 

And it’s very cold in the Winter. 

Will it be hot or cold next Summer ? 

I see ; it’ll be hot. 

And next Winter ; will it be hot, too ? 

No, next Winter it'll be very cold. 

Shall you come to school next Saturday? 

Yes, you will, and so shall I. 

Shall you come to school next Sunday, too? 

Oh no, you won’t. 

But rvhy not ? 

Because it’s a holiday. 

Is every Sunday a holiday ? 

Is Sunday a long or a short holiday ? 

It’s a short one, isn’t it ? 

Is a Summer holiday long or short? 

Do you like holidays? 

Which do you like best ; a long holiday or a short one ? 

August's a Summer juonth. 

Is it a holiday month ? 

Do you come to school in August ? 

Xo, you don’t. 

Shall yon come to school next Augiust ? 
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Shall you work ia August? 

Shall you take your holidays in August? 

Do you work in October? 

Shall you come to school in October? 

Yes, you will, and so shall 1. 

Next Winter will it be hot or cold ? 

Cold> 

Will next Summer be cold too ? 

No, next Summer’ll be very hot. 

Are all Summers very hot? 

What’s July? 

It’s a month, isn’t it^ 

Will it be hot or cold in July? 

What will the weather be like next February ; hot or cold ? 

And in August, will it be hot, too ? 

Will this school be open in August ? 

No ? Will it be open in October ? 

Where shall you be in August : in Tokyo or \wherener ilie school may be\ or shall you be 
away ? 

Shall you be in Yokohama or \wherever the school may be\ to-morrow ? 

Shall you go to bed to-night? 

Shall you get up to-morrow moining ? 

Shall you get up early or late to-morrow ? 

At what time shall you get up ? 

Do you get up at the same time every day ? 

At what time shall you have your breakfast ? 

Shall you come to school to-morrow? 

At what time ? 

Is to-morrow a holiday ? 

When will the next school holiday be? 

And when will the next long one be? 

Is the day after to-morrow a holiday ? 

At what time shall you come to school ? 

.-hall you come to school in three days’ time, too? 

No ? Why not ? 

Because it's a holiday. 

Shall I have a holiday to-morrow, too ? 
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Are we having a lesson now ? 

Will it be over in ten minutes’ time ? 

No? Then in how many minutes’ time will this lesson be over? 

Shall you stay in school after this lesson or shall you go home ? 

When will the next holidays begin ? 

When shall we begin our next holidays ? 

Beach, please come straight to the platform. 

Now go straight back to your place. 

Field, come to the platform, but go somewhere else first. 

No, I didn’t say “ come straight to the platform.” I said " go somewhere else first,” 
Now,go back to your place, but don’t go straight back; go somewhere else first. 

When this lesson’s over, shall you go straight home, or shall you go somewhere else first ? 
When you come to school to-morrow, shall you come here straight from your house, or 
shall you go somewhere else first? 

If I ask you to go to the window to-morrow, shall you go to the window or to the door ? 

If I ask Beach to-morrow to give you his book, whose book will be given you ; his or mine ? 
Yes, he’ll give you his own book. 

If I ask you to touch the ceiling to-morrow, shall you touch it ? 

No ? Why not ? 

Because it's too high. 

I can’t touch the ceiling, eithei', it’s much too high. 
e^c. etc. 


SERIES XLH. 

Mudi of the matter treated in this series corresponds more or less to the sentence-type and cuntenU-inalerial 
gi\en in Series 4S and 49 of the Conventional Conversation. 

Oisef Sinienci-Tytt!. 

■What's the name of the boy who has* gone into the corner ? What's 
the name of the hoy (whom) I see in front of me 1 

C'.u/' .y 

Relative Clauses Applying to Persons (without Prepositions). 


I:i !,i.rmal Kn^lLsh, .7.;f is prone a need and i> ideniic-d wit!: 
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Beach, please get up and go into that corner. 

Hall, please go and stand near the door. 

Thank you. 

The name of the pupil who’s gone into the corner's Beach. 

The name of the pupil who's standing near the door'.s Hall. 

Beach, arc you the pupil who's gone into the corner? 

Yes, you are. 

Are you the pupil who's standing near the door? 

No, you’re not. 

What’s the name of the pupil who's standing near the door then? 
Hall, I see. 


Is Beach the name of the pupil who’s gone into the corner, or is it the naof 
who’s standing near the door? 

What’s the name of the pupil who, has gone into the corner ? 

Is it Hall or Beach ? 

Beach, you may go back to your place now. 

What's the name of the pupil who's gone bade to his place ? 

Beach, are you the pupil who's gone back to your place ? 

Beach, are you the pupil who went into the corner just now? 

Is Hall still standing near the door ? 

What’s the name of the pupil who’s standing near the door ? 

Hall, you may go back to your place. 

What’s the name of the pupil who's just gone back to his place ? 

Has Beach gone back to his place, too ? 

When did he go back ? 

Just now. 


Has Beach sat down or is he still standing up? 
Has Hall sat down, too ? 

No, he’s still standing up. 

Please sit down. Hall. 


Now they’re both sitting down. 

Hall are you the pupil „ho was standing near the door just non-J 
Whats the name of the pupil who went into the corner just uow» 

Is the name of the pupil who was standino- near the rlnrtr • 

Dark, please stand near the window. 

And you Field, please stand near the blackboard 
inank you. 



Is this Dark’s book? 

Yes, it is. 

Is this the book of the pupil who’s standing near the window ? 

Yes, it is. 

Whose book’s this ? This is Field’s book. 

It’s the book of the pupil who’s standing near the blackboard. 

Who(m) does this book belong to ? 

It belongs to the pupil who’s standing near the window. 

And this one ? 

Does it belong to me ? 

No, it belongs to the pupil who’s standing near the blackboard. 

And what’s his name ? 

It’s Field. 

Dark and Field, please go back to your places and sit down. 
etc. . etc. 

Moon, please give me your book. 

What’s the name of the pupil whose book I have just taken ? 

Moon, yes. 

Is Bird the name of the pupil whose pencil I have just taken ? 

Yes, it is, 

IVIoon isn’t the name of the pupil whose pen I have just taken, and it isn’t Bird, either. 
Do you know the naime of the pupil whose pen I have just taken? 

Yes? Then what is it? 

• ')ark. That’s right. 

' can you tell me whose desk’s near the window? 

etc. 

given ipi, please come and stand in front of me, 

, please come and stand on my left. 

.ck, please come and stand on my right. 

Vliat’s the name of the pupil (whom) 1 see in front of me ? 
t'* i> Black the name of the pupil (whom) I see on my right ? 

Is Beach the name of the pupil (whom) L see on my left? 

No? 

d'hen can you tell me the name of the pupil (whom) I see on my left ? 

Hall. That’s quite right. 



Is Black the pupil (whom) I sec on tuy right or on my left ? 
What’s the name of llie pupil (wliom) I see on my left then? 
Is Beach the pupil (whom) I see in front of me? 

Who’s behind me ? 

There’s nobody behind me. 

etc. etc. 


Beach, please take your book and come up on the platform. * 

Green, please take this box and go and stand near the door. 

You, Field, please take this piece of paper and go and stand in the corner. 
The pupil who’s on the platform’s holding a book. 

Whose book is it ? 

It’s his book. 


The pupil who's standing near the door isn't holding a book, he’s holding a box. 

The pupil who’s standing in the corner’s holding a piece of paper. 

Who’s holding the book ? 

Is it the pupil who's on the platform, or is it the pupil who's standing near the door? 
Who’s holding the piece of paper? 

Is it the pupil who’s standing near the door, or the pupil who’s standing in the corner 
Who’s standing in the corner? 

The pupil who’s holding the piece of paper. 

What’s h^s name?- - - • 

His name’s Field. 


Who’s holding the piece of paper? 

The pupil who’s in the corner. 

Wheie s the pupil who’s holding the book? 

' The pupil (whom) I see holding the book is on the platfv...... 

who'^ft .'■"''’7) of p“p“- 


etc. etc. 


If a person speaks, we call him a' speaker. 

If a person writes, we call him a writer. 

We call a person who gives lessons a teacher. 
I’m a teacher. 

I'm your teacher. 

You’re not a teacher. 
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No, a person who takes lessons is called a pupil. 

You’re a pupil .... and so are you .... and you. 

Y ou’re all pupils. 

You’re my pupils. 

What do we call somebody who writes ? 

Yes, we call him a writer. 

And what do we .call somebody who speaks ? 

Do we call somebody who teaches a teacher? 

Are you a teacher ? 

No, we call somebody who takes lessons a pupil. 

Are you a pupil ? 

Yes, you are, but I’m not ; no. I’m the teacher. 

Is a teacher someone who gives lessons or someone who takes lessons? 
Do I give lessons? 

Do you ? 

No, a pupil’s someone who takes lessons. 
eic. etc. 


SERIES XLin. 

Most of the matter treated in this series corresponds more or less to the sentence-type and contents-material 
given in Series 47 of the Conventional Conversation. 

Clitef Settience-Type. 

Tm writing’ slowly. 

Chief CouUnii- MateriaL 

Slowly. Quickly. East. Well. Mcely. Badly. Eoudly. Softly. 

Chef Foints of Graauiiar. 

Adverbs of Manner. 

Look at me, ail of you. 

Wiiat am I doing? 

Yes, I’m writing on the blackboard. 

I'm wilting on the blackboard -ilotvly. 

You see, I'm wiiting slowly. 
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Is Black the pupil (wiiom) 1 sec cm tnu ri'^ht c<r on niy Icfi ? 
What’s the name of the pupil (whom) I .sec on my left then? 
Is Beach the pupil (whom) I see in front of me ? 

Who’s behind me ? 

There’s nobody behind me. 

c(c. die. 


Beach, please take your book and come up on the piaUb) m.. 

Green, please take this box and go and stantl near the door. 

You, Field, please take this piece of paper and go and .stand in the corner. 

The pupil who’s on the platform’s holding a hook. 

Whose book is it? 

It’s his book. 

The pupil who’s standing near the door isn't holding a book, hc*.s holding a box. 

Ths: pupil standing in the corner's holding n pk-ce of paper. 

Who's holding the book ? 

Is it the pupil who’s on the platform, or is it the pupil who’s standing near the door? 
Who’s holding the piece of paper ? 

Is it the pupil who’s standing near the door, or the pupil who’s standing in the corner 
Who’s standing in the corner? 

The pupil who’s holding the piece of paper. 

What’s hts name?- • 

His name’s Field. 

Who’s holding the piece of paper ? 

The pupil who's in the corner. 


^ Where s the pupil who’s holding the book ? 

' The pupil (whom) I see hoMing the book U on the plntform. 

mJTl "'‘'T) 1^““ i" corner is holding n piece of paper 

His nalt's ^ 


etc. etc. 


If a pel son speaks, we call him a speaker. 

If a person writes, we call him a writer. 

We call a person who gives lessons a teacher. 
I’m a teacher. 

I’m your teacher. 

You’re not a teacher. 
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Am I writing slowly now ? 

No, I’m writing quickly (or fast). 

I’m writing my name. 

What am I writiiiig ? 

Am I writing slowly or quickly ? 

I’m writing in. English. 

I’m writing English words. 

Am I writing English words now } 

No. I’m writing Chinese characters. 

Slowly or quickly ? 

Beach, come up here and write your name. 

Now write Moon’s name, now Hall’s name, now my name. 
Which is your name? 

Is this the teacher’s name or a pupil’s name? 

Thank you. Now go back to y our place quickly. 

You’re walking quickly. 

So am I. 

I'm walking to the door quickly. 

I’m opening the door slowly. 

What am I doing now ? 


I'm shutting the door quickly. 
What am I doing ? 


Yes, I m walking back to my place slowly 
What am J doing now ? 

1 m writing on the blackboard again. 

I m Writing nicely (c)j' well). 

I’m not writing nicely now; I’m writing badly. 
If I write badly, I can’t read. 


Can you read this word ? 

No, nor can I, 

Can you read it now? 

Yes. Why? 

Because I’ve written it nicely. 

Am I writing nicely or badly now? 
WJiat am I writing ? 

Yes, I'm writing Chinese characters. 
Am I rvriting slowly or quickly ? 
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I’m not writing Chinese characters now; I’m writing English. 
Listen ! 

Am I pronouncing well* (or nicely, properly) ? 

Am I reading well or badly? 

Yes, I’m reading badly. 

Am I writing well ? 

No, I’m writing badly. 

eU. eic. 

^o, 'rn going to say something. 

Are y(^,speaking loudly. 

yo/ I’m speaking softly. 

tm I speaking loudly or softly now? 

^ What am I doing ? 

^ Yes, I’m walking. 

■' Am I walking loudly or softly {or quietly)? 

Now I’m walking loudly. 

I’m making a noise. 


Moon, come and walk here loudly. 

Now write your name on the blackboard quickly. 
Write your name badly. 

Can you read it ? 

No. If you write your name badly, you can’t read it. 
Beat this drum softly {or quietly). 

Now loudly. 

Ring this bell loudly, too. 

Oh what a noise ! 

Who’s making a noise ? 

Go back to your place quickly. 


What am I doing ? 

Yes, I’m knocking the desk. 
Loudly or softly? 

And now? 

Am I still Irnocking the desk ? 


Heic ihc It.'.ch'r licULcr.ilciy writ;:, jittao.iixe, etc , \eiy cra^'fully, 


t r cNUL’-ncI'.’ I 


u. If 
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Am I writing slowly now ? 

No, I'm writing quickly {or fast). 

I’m writing my name. 

What am I writing ? 

Am I writing slowly or quickly ? 

I’m writing in English. 

I’m writing English words. 

Am I writing English words now ? 

No. I’m writing Chinese characters. 

Slowly or quickly ? 

Beach, come up here and write your name. 

Now write Moon’s name, now Hall’s name, now my name. 
Which is your name? 

Is this the teacher’s name or a pupil’s name ? 

Thank you. Now go back to y our place quickly. 

You’re walking quickly. 

So am I. 

I’m walking to the door quickly. 

I’m opening the door slowly. 

What am I doing now ? 

I’m shutting the door quickly. 

What am I doing ? 

Yes, I’m walking back to my place slowly. 

What am I doing now ? 

I’m writing on the blackboard again. 

I’m writing nicely {or well). 

I’m not writing nicely now ; I’m writing badly. 

If I write badly, I can’t read. 

Can you read this word ? 

No, nor can I. 

Can you read it now? 

Yes. Why? 

Because I’ve written it nicely. 

Am I writing nicely or badly now? 

What am I writing ? 

Yes, I’m writing Chinese characters. 

Am I writing slowly or quickly ? 
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I’m not writing Chinese characters now; I’m writing English. 

Listen ! 

Am I pronouncing well* (ar nicely, properly) ? 

Ami leading well or badly? 

Yes, I’m reading badly. 

Am I writing well ? 

No, I’m writing badly. 

e/e. clc. 

m going to say something, 
yc.spcaking loudly. 

>’ 0 / I’m speaking softly. 

’ 3 tm I speaking loudly or softly now ? 

^ What am I doing ? 

Yes, I’m walking. 

Am I walking loudly or softly {or quietly)? 

Now I’m walking loudly. 

I’m making a noise. 

Moon, come and walk here loudlv. 

Now write your name on the blackboard quickly. 

Write your name badly. 

Can you read it ? 

No. If you write your name badly, you can’t read it. 

Beat this drum softly {or quietly). 

Now loudly. 

Ring this bell loudly, too. 

Oh what a noise 1 
Who’s making a noise ? 

Go back to your place quickly. 

What am I doing ? 

Yes, I’m knocking the desk. 

Loudly or softly ? 

And now? 

Am I still knocking the desk ? 


^ Here the teacher sliould deliberately write, pronounce, etc , \ery carefully, cr extremely badly as the case mav be 



No, I’m clapping my hands. 

All clap your hands. 

Clap them three times, like this. 

Clap them loudly. 

Now softly. 

etc. etc, 

SERIES XLIV. 

Chief Sentence- Types. 

May I do thisl Will you let me do this? I mustn’t do this. 

Chief Contents- Mate fial. 

May, Let. Permission. 

Chief Pointi of Grantmar, 

Forms of Permission and Prohibition. 

Beach, take this book. 

Dark, don’t take this pencil. 

Did Beach take the book ? 

Yes, he did. 

Why did he take it? Because I told him to. 

Did Dark take the pencil ? 

No, he didn't. 

Why not ? Because I told him not to. 

Beach, may I take the book from you ? 

(Oh yes, certainly.) 

Thank you. 

Beach lets me take the book from him. 

Hall, will you let me put your bag on the floor? 

(Oh j^es, certainly.) 

Thank you. 

Hall lets me put his bag on the floor. 

May I burn this piece of paper ? 

Yes, I may. 

Will you let me burn this piece of paper ? 

Yes, you will. 

Let me burn it. ^ 

Field, will you let me burn your book? 
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No, you won’t let me burn it. 

I mustn’t burn your book ; it belongs to you. 
jMay I break this window ? 

No, I mustn’t break the window. 

IMay I break this match ? 

Yes, I may break this match. 

Will you let me see your book ? 

(Yes, certainly.) 

Thank you. 

You let me see your book. 

May I stick this knife through this sheet of paper? 

Yes, I may. 

Will you let me stick this knife through the sheet of paper 
Yes, you let me. 

May" I stick this knife through your hand ? 

No, I mustn’t. 

You won’t let me stick this knife through your hand. 

May I cut this piece of paper ? 

Yes, I may. 

May I cut your bag ? 

No, I mustn’t. 

You won’t let me. 

Let me see your book. 

What did you say ? 

I said “ Let me see your book.” 

I asked you to let me see your book. 

Did I ask you to let me see your book, or did I ask you to let me see your pencil ? 

Who asked you to let me see your book ? 

Ask me to let you see my book. 

(“ Will you let me see your book, please ? ” or " IMay I see your book ? ”) 

Ask me to let you take this box. 

(“ i\Iay I take that box, please? ” or “ Please let me take that bo.x.”) 

Ask me to let you open the door. 

Beach, ask Plall to show you his book. 

Is this the end of the lesson ? 

No, it isn’t. 

]May v.-e go out now ? 
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No, we mustn’t go out yet ; it isn’t time. 

We must stay here until a quarter to twelve. 

At a quarter to twelve you may go out ; I’ll let you go out. 

When I let you do something, I give you permission. 

If I say “ You may go out ” or “ I’ll let you go out,” I give you permission to go out. 

If you say to me “ Teacher, you may take my book,” you give me permission to take your 
book. 

If you want to go out, you must ask me to give you permission ; you must ask me to let 
you go out. 

If 1 want to take your book, I must ask you for permission ; I must ask you to let me take it. 
etc. etc. 

When a teacher tells his pupils to do something, they must do it ; they must obey their 
teacher. 

If a teacher tells a pupil to stand up, the pupil must stand up ; he must obey his teacher. 
If I tell you to answer my question, you must answer it. 

If I tell you not to do something, you mustn’t do it. 

If I don’t let you do something, you mustn’t do it. 

If I tell you not to make a noise, you mustn’t make a noise. 

If you want to go out and if I don’t give you permission, you mustn’t go out. 

Now the lesson’s over, you may all go out. 

I let you go out. 

I give you permission to go out. 


SERIES XLV. 


IMost of the matter treated in this series corresponds more 
given in Series 50 of the Conventional Conversation. 


or less to the sentence-type and contents -material 


Chiej Sentence-Type. 

TMs is tlie blackboard (wMck) I’m writing on. 

Chief Points of Grammar, 

Kelative Clauses Applying to Inanimate Objects (with Prepositions). 


I’m writing on this piece oi paper. 

Beach, please write on that piece of paper. 

This is the piece of paper (that) I’m writing on. 
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That’s is the piece of paper (tl)at) Beach is writing on. 

Is this the piece of paper (that) I'm writing on, or is it the one (that) Beach is writing on ? 
What piece of paper am I writing on ? 

Am I writing on this or on that piece of paper ? 

What piece of paper is Beach writing on ? 

Hall, please look at the window over thei'e. 

Black, please look at this window over there. 

Which is the window (that) Hall’s looking at ? 

Hall’s looking at that window over there. 

Is Black looking at the same window ? 

No? 

Then which is the window (that) Black’s looking at ? 

This window over here. 

Who’s looking at the other window? 

What’s the name of the pupil who’s looking at the other window ? 

What are the names of the things (that) those two pupils are looking at ? 

etc. etc. 

I’m pointing to the door. 

What am I pointing to ? 

What’s the name of the thing (that) I’m pointing to ? 

The name of the thing (that) I’m pointing to is a window. 

Green, please come and stand in this corner. 

Brown, please go and stand in that corner over there. 

What corner’s Green standing in ? 

He’s standing in this corner. 

WTat’s the name of the pupil who’s standing in that corner over there ? 

I’m going to take Plall’s book and Field’s pencil. 

I’ve taken a book from this desk. 

I've taken a pencil from that desk. 

This is the desk (that) I’ve taken the book from. 

Wliich is the desk (that) I’ve taken the pencil from ? 

That one over there. 

Is this the book (that) I’ve taken from this desk ? 

Is this tile pencil (that) I’ve taken Irom that desk? 

Ko, it isn’t. 
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Which pencil is it (that) I’ve taken from that desk ; the one in my left hand or the one m 
my right hand ? 

The one in my right hand. 

Did I take the pencil from this desk or from that desk ? 
eic. etc. 


This is the pen (that) I generally write with. 

This is the knife (that) I generally cut with. 

Is this the pen (that) I generally write with ? 

Which pen do I generally write with ? 

I generally write with this one. 

Which is the knife (that) I generally cut with ? 

Which is the blackboard (that) I generally write on ? 

What’s the name o( the thing (that) I write on the blackboard with ? 
Which hand do I write with? 

Is this the hand (that) I write with ? 

Do 1 see with my left eye or with my right eye ? 

I see with both eyes. 

Which is the ear (that) I hear with ? 

Which is the hand (that) I take things with ? 

I take things with both my hands. 

Which is the hand that I’m taking this pencil with? 

Which is the eye (that) I see things with ? 

Which is the shoe (that) I Avear on my left fool? 

This is my left foot. 

Now tell me. 

Do I Avear the left glove on my right hand ? 

Which is the glove (that) I Avear on the right hand ? 


Beach, please give me your book. 

Green, please give me your pencil. 

What did I ask Beach for ? 

Did I ask Green for his book, too ? 

Then Avhat did I ask Green for ? 

Is this the thing (that) I asked Beach for, or is it the thing (that) I 
Which is the book (that) I asked Beach for ? 

This one? 


asked Green for ? 
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Which is the pencil (that) I asked Green for? 
This one. Here it is ! 

clc. etc. 


SERIES XLVI. 

Chief Sentence' Types. 

I know (that) it’s a book. It’s better to learn well- V 

remembers weU he learns well. You know where I went. 

Chief Contents- jMaiertal. 

To Know. To Understand. To Remember. To Forget. To 
To Mean. Foreign. Difficult. Easy. 

Chief Feints of Grammar. 

Subordinate Clauses. The Subordinating Conjunction “that.” 
Conjunctives. The Indirect Question. 


Can you see what I have got in my hand ? 

Yes, you can. 

It’s a book. 

You can see it. 

You know (that) it’s a book. 

You know it, because you see it. 

You know how many windows there are in this room. 
You can count them. 

I’ve got something in my pocket. 

You can't see it. 

Can you teil me what it is ? 

No, you can’t. 

You don’t know. 

You don’t know what I’ve got in my pocket. 

You don’t know (that) it’s a knife. 

Here it is ! 

Now you know. 

IDo you know what there is in this drawer ? 


a pupil 


Learn. 


The 
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No, you don’t. 

You know my name. 

I know your name. 

I know (that) your name’s Hall. 

]Do you know where I went yesterday ? 

No, you don’t. 

Do you know where Tokyo is ? 

Yes, you know (that) Tokyo’s in Japan. 

Are you in Japan ? 

Are you in England? 

No, you know (that) you’re not in England. 

Do you know where London is ? 

Do you know (that) London’s the capital of England ? 

If somebody asks you a question and you don’t know the answer, you say “ I don’t know." 

{Here the teacher says something tn English vciy 7'apidly) 

Did you understand me ? 

Did you understand what I said ? 

No, you didn’t. 

Why not? 

Because I spoke loo quickly. 

It's difficult to understand when somebody speaks very quickly. 

{Here the teacher may say one or more sentences in Fi'c^ich or some other lan<^na<re 1 

Did you understand me? 

No, you didn't. 

Why not ? 

Because 1 was .speaking French. 

1 on don't know French, so you can’t understand people when they speak French. 

1 Jo I understand you when you speak Japanese to me ? 

Do you understand the word " book ’’ ? 

Yo.s, you do. 

You know the word, and so you understand it. 

Do y'ou understand the word “ absolutely ” ? 

No, you don’t understand that word. 

^Vhy not ? Because it’s a new word for you. 

Do you understand the word “ empitsu ” ? 
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Wily do you understand it ? Because it’s a Japanese word. 

Do you know (that) it's a Japanese word ? 

Yes, because Japanese is your language. 

English isn't your language, so there are many words (that) you don't understand or know, 
English is a foreign language for you. 

Is French a foreign language ? 

Is German your language or a foreign language? 

Do you know German ? 

Do you understand German ? 

Do you understand me when I speak to you in English ? 

You’re learning English. 

You're learning English from me. 

I’m teacliing ^mu English. 

I'm your teacher. 

Do you know (that) I'm your teacher? 

You’re my pupil(s). 

Are you learning English or French ? 

Am I teaching you German or English ? 

Is it difficult or easy to learn a foreign language ? 

You know a lot of English words, because you have learnt them. 

When you learn something, you know it. 

Just no\v I said a new English word to you. 

W’hat was that Avord ? 

Do you know it ? 

No. You don’t remember the word. 

Sometimes tve learn words, but we don’t always remember them; we forget them. 

Do you remember my name, or have you forgotten it 

Do you remember the name of the largest city in England, or have you forgotten ,t > 


{j^Iolding itp various obJc£ti>') 

Do you remember the name of this, or have you forgotten ;t ? 

Have vou brought your book with you to-day, or have you forgotten it , 
Do yo'u remember tlie number of your house, or have you forgotten it? 
What is the meaning of the word pupil • 

Do you remember the word, or ha\ e } ou 
Do you remember the meaning oft le uoi ^ 

Do you remember the meaning of the word oru^ 


etc. 


r/e. 
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If a pupil remembers well, he learns well. 

If a pupil remembers badly, he learns badly. 

Which is better : to remember things or to forget things? 

Which is better ; to learn well or to learn badly ? 

It’s better to learn well. 

If you don’t know the answer to a question, what do you say ? 

You say “ I don’t know.” 

If you don’t understand a question, do you say “ I don't know ” or " I don’t undcrsianil 
You say “ I don’t understand.” 

What is the meaning of the word ” North ” ? 

How do you say ” North ” in Japanese ? 

Look at this Chinese character. 




Do you know what it means ? 

Please give me the meaning in English. 

If I say to you " Go to the door,” do you understand what I mean ? 

If I say to you “ I want you to go to the post office and buy me .some stamps,” do you 
undei stand what I mean? 



SERIES XLVn. 

Most of the matter treated in this series corresponds more or less to tlic sentence-type and contents- material 
given in Series ^2 of the Conventional Conversation, 

Seulence^Type, 

This IS the pupil to whom I have given a book This is the pupil 
Ive given a book to. 

Chief Points of Grammtv, 

Relative Clauses Applying to Persons (with Prepositions). 

Beach, please take this book. ^ “ 

Field, please take this pencil. 

Beach is the pupil (that) I’ve given a book to. 

Is Field the pupil (that) I’ve given a pencil to ? 

Who s the pupil (that) I’ve given the book to ? 

Beach, are you the one (that) I’ve given the book to ? 

Am I the one (that) Beach has received a book from ? 

Field, are you the one (that) I’ve given the pencil to ? 
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Am I the one (that) Field has received the pencil from? 

Yes, X am. 

I ve just taken Dark’s pencil away from him. 

And 1 ve just taken Hill’s book away from him, too, 

Xs Daik the one (that) I took the pencil away from? 

Hid I take the book or the pencil away from Hill? 

Who(m) did I take the pencil away from ? 

Hid I take the book away from Dark, too ? 

Then who(m) did I take the book away from ? 

What’s the name of the pupil (that) I took the book away from ? 
Hill, are you the one (that) I took this book away from ? 

I m pointing to Brown. 

Is Brown the one (that) I’m pointing to? 

Is Brown the one (that) I took the pencil away from ? 

Who is it that’s pointing to Brown ? 

What’s the name of the pupil (that) you’re sitting behind ? 

What’s the name of the pupil (that) you’re sitting in front of? 
What’s the name of the pupil (that) Green is sitting behind ? 

The name of the pupil (that) Green’s sitting behind is Aloon. 
What s the name of the pupil (that). Beach is sitting in fj'ont of? 
What s the name of the pupil (that) I’m standing in front of? 

The name of the pupil (that) I'm standing in front of is Dark. 


SEEIES XLVm. 

The point of grammar treated in this fcrics corresponds mote or less to that gueu in Series 51 cf the <’< a-'*.;- 
U'cnal Cenversation. 

Chiif S;t:l<nc:-Tyt:s. 

A book bas been taken fi:om the desk by me. A book was taken from 
tbe desk by me. 

Taken. Put Written. Given. Broken. Burnt Opened, 

C'.:/ rf Of. 

The Passive Voice used with 

a. The Present Pertect Tense, 

b. The Preterite Tense. 
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SERIES XLVm a. 

I’ve taken a book from the desk. 

What have you taken from the desk ? 

I’ve taken a book. 

What has been taken from the desk. 

A book has been taken, from it. 

Has the book been taken, or has the pencil been taken ? 

Who has taken it ? 

Has it been taken from the desk or from the chair ? 

Now I’ve put the book on the desk again. 

What have I just done? 

Has the book been put on the desk, or has it been put on the chair ? 

Has the book been put on the desk, or has the pencil been put on it ? 

I’ve written my name on the blackboard. 

Has my name been written on the blackboard ? 

Yes, it has. 

Has your name been written on the blackboard ? 

No, it hasn’t. 

Whose name has been written on the blackboard ? 

Mine has. 

By whom was my name written on the blackboard ? 

It was written by me. 

By whom was the book taken from the desk? 

It was taken by me. 

By whom was the book put back on the desk ? 

It was put back by me. 

Beach, come and write your name on the blackboard. 

What have you j ust done ? 

Has your name or my name been written on the blackboard ? 

By whom was Beach’s name written on the blackboard ? 

Has It been written on the blackboard with a piece of chalk or with a pen ? 
Please give me that piece of chalk, Beach. 

What has Beach just done? 

Has the piece of chalk been given to me ? 

By whom has it been given ? 

Hill, please come and break this match. 

Have you broken it ? 
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Has this match been broken ? 

Yes, it has. 

Has this match been burnt ? No, it hasn’t. 
Has this match been cut ? No, it hasn’t. 

What has been done ? 

The match has been broken. 

Broken by whom ? Broken by Hill. 

Hid I let him break it ? 

Who told him to break it ? 

By whom was he told to break it. 

Field, please go and open the door. 

What has Field just done ? 

Has the door been opened, or has it been shut? 
By whom has it been opened ? 
eic. etc. 


SERIES XLVni b. 


Yesterday just now) I took a book from the desk, 


What did I do ? 

What was taken from the desk ? 

A book was. 

Was the book taken or was the pencil taken ? 
The book was taken, 
took it ? 

■Did Beach take it or did I ? 

I took it mv'self. 


Was it taken from the deslc or from the chali ? 

Did I write my name on the blackboard ycsteid.u or 
I wrote it yesterday. 

Did I write my name on tiic blaclcboard or on .i piece 
Wiio wrote my n.mic on the bkickboaid. 

1 wrule it m}’M:lf. ^ ^ 

W;is my name written c'n liie bl.n kl-o.ud vt- • 

^ it 

Wau y.,ur name wihtcn < n tiw bk.^-k!- .nd.‘^ 
hio. nre .n-me 'Am.'i njitl'n >'n lla b,.ii 


did I write it just 
f>f p.UH-r ? 


nuw ? 
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SERIES XLVni a. 

I’ve taken a book from the desk. 

What have you taken from the desk ? 

I’ve taken a book. 

What has been taken from the desk. 

A book has been taken from it. 

Has the book been taken, or has the pencil been taken ? 

Who has taken it? 

Has it been taken from the desk or from the chair ? 

Now I’ve put the book on the desk again. 

What have I just done ? 

Has the book been put on the desk, or has it been put on the chair ? 

Has the book been put on the desk, or has the pencil been put on it? 

I’ve written my name on the blackboard. 

Has my name been written on the blackboard ? 

Yes, it has. 

Has your name been written on the blackboard ? 

No, it hasn’t. 

Whose name has been written on the blackboard ? 

Mine has. 

By whom was my name written on the blackboard ? 

It was written by me. 

By whom was the book taken from the desk ? 

It was taken by me. 

By whom was the book put back on the desk ? 

It was put back by me. 

Beach, come and write your name on the blackboard. 

What have you just done ? 

Has your name or my name been written on the blackboard ? 

By whom was Beach’s name written on the blackboard ? 

Has it been written on the blackboard with a piece of chalk or with a pen ? 
Please give me that piece of chalk. Beach. 

What has Beach just done? 

Has the piece of chalk been given to me ? 

By whom has it been given ? 

liill, please come and break this match. 

Plave you broken it ? 
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Has this match been broken ? 

Yes, it has. 

Has this match been burnt ? No, it hasn’t. 
Has this match been cut ? No, it hasn’t. 
What has been done ? 

The match has been broken. 

Broken by whom ? Broken by Hill. 

Did I let him break it ? 

Who told him to break it ? 

By whom was he told to break it. 

Field, please go and open the dooi . 

What has Field just done ? 

Has the door been opened, or has it been shut 

By whom has it been opened ? 


elc. 


etc. 


SERIES XLVm h. 

Yesterday {or just now) I took a book from Ibe desk. 

What did I do ? 

What was taken from the desk ? 

A book was. ., ? 

Was the book taken or was the penci 

The book was taken. 

^yiio took it ? 

Did Beach take it or did I? 

I took it myself. f.-om the chair ? . . 

l.Vas it taken from tire des-- yesterday or did I wile it just 

Did I write my name on the b ac v 

I wrote it yesterday. y^^j.bomd or on a piece of paper ? 

D“' “O' tbbekbomd? 

Who wrote my nanre on 

I ru-oto it mysolf. l.,,drboo,a ycslaU..y ■> 

Was my name wrut'-U 

-MenonthebUckbeua? 

Wab. your name wntiui die bi.:ckbuU;d. . , - 

Xo.myn:.mewasunaenonA<-b _ 


now? 



SERIES XLVin a. 


I’ve taken, a book from the desk. 

What have you taken from the desk ? 

I’ve taken a book. 

What has been taken from the desk. 

A book has been taken from it. 

Has the book been taken, or has the pencil been taken ? 

Who has taken it? 

Has it been taken from the desk or from the chair ? 

How I’ve put the book on the desk again. 

What have I just done ? 

Has the book been put on the desk, or has it been put on the chair ? 
Has the book been put on the desk, or has the pencil been put on it ? 
I’l^e nu-itte/2 my name on tlje blackboard. 

Has my name been written on the blackboard ? 

Yes, it has. 

Has your name been written on the blackboard ? 

No, it hasn’t. 

Whose name has been written on the blackboard ? 

Mine has. 

By whom was my name written on the blackboard ? 

It was written by me. 

By whom was the book taken from the desk ? 

It was taken by me. 

By whom was the book put back on the desk ? 

It was put back by me. 

Beach, come and write your name on the blackboard. 

What have you just done ? 

Has your name or my name been written on the blackboard ? 

By whom was Beach’s name written on the blackboard ? 

tHs it been written on the blackboard with a piece of chalk or with 

Please give me that piece of chalk, Beach. 

What has Beach just done? 

Has the piece of chalk been given to me ? 

By whom has it been given ? 

Hill, please come and break this match. 

Have you broken it ? 



W as the lesson given by you ? 

No? Then who gave the lesson? 

I did. 

Why didn’t you ? 

Because you’re a pupil, and you receive lessons. 

B>id I use the chalk yesterday ? 

Yes, I did. 

Was the chalk used yesterday ? 

Yes, it was. 

VVhat was used yesterday ? 

-The chalk was. 

Y/as it used by me or by you ? 

It was used by me. 

What was the chalk used for ? 

It was used for writing on the blackboard. 

Did I write on the paper with a piece of chalk ? 

1^0, I didn’t. 

Why not ? 

Because I can’t write on the paper with a piece of chalk. 

Was this school-room used yesterday ? 

Yes, it was. 

By whom was it used ? 

It was used by us. 

Was this room used on Sunday ? 
jN^o, it wasn't. 

Why not ? 

Because Sunday's a day of rest. 
c(c. 


eic. 
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By whom was my name written on the blackboaid? 
By myself \ I wrote it myself. 

Did Beach give me a piece of chalk? 

Yes, he did. 

What did Beach do ? 

He gave me a piece of chalk. 

Was the piece of chalk given to me ? 

Yes, it was. 

By whom was it given ? 

By Beach, did you say ? 

Come here, Hill, and break this match. 

How go back to your place. 

Thank you. 

Did Hill come to me and break a match? 

Yes, he did. 

Was the match broken ? 

Yes, it was. 

Who(m) was it broken by ? 

It was broken by Hill. 

Was it burnt ? 

No, it wasn’t. 

Was it cut? 

No, it wasn’t. 

What w.i-s done ? 

The match w.as broken. 

Brtjlicn by whom? 

Bro!:cn by ilill, 

Did I give you an English lesson ycstcrd.ay ? 
Bv V. I'.oin was the lesson given? 

Bv the tc.ichcr. 

Wh'f-. ti'.e te.ache; ? 

I .inn 

tiid I do yc-itcrday ? 

I '.ivc you a Icjion. 

Wa-. asi Engii:>h lesion given to you ye;aterday 
tile le-^un received by you? 



^Vas the lesson given by you ? 

No ? Then who gave the lesson ? 

I did. 

Why didn’t you? 

Because you’ie a pupil, and you receive lessons. 

B)id I use the chalk yesterday ? 

Yes, I did. 

Was the chalk used yesterday? 

Yes, it was. 

U'hat was used yesterday ? 

The chalk was. 

Was it used by me or by you ? 

It was used by me. 

What was the chalk used for ? 

It was used for writing on the blackboard. 

Did I write on the paper with a piece of chalk ? 

No, I didn’t. 

Why not ? 

Because I can’t write on the paper with a piece ot chalk. 

Was this school-room used yesterday ? 

Yes, it was. 

By whom was it used? 
tt was used by us. 

Was this room used on Sunday ? 

No, it wasn’t. 

Wily not ? 

Because Sunday’s a day of rest. 


cic. 


eic. 



section V 
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SECTION V. 


ACTION CHAINS. 


The term Actiou Chains will serve to designate a form of work wliich has proved its 
worth in connection with Direct Method teaching. It consists in its essence of a succession 
of actions, each of which (except the last) suggests a further action, to be performed by the 
teacher and his pupils to a verbal accompaniment, either in the form of questions and 
^oswers or in the form of recitation without the question stimulus. 

The credit for the discovery and elaboration of the system belongs to Gouin, who in 
1 880 introduced the system to the French public. In 1892 Howard Swan and Victor 
Setis made an English adaptation of the Gouin system (subsequently recommended by the 
former collaborator for use in Japanese schools during his visit to Japan in 1902''). 
Although to-day the Gouin system as such no longer enjoys its former reputation and 
popularity, the germ of the idea has survived, and (in a very reduced and modified form) 

been found practicable in many a modern class-room. At the Perse School, Cambndj^e, 
a highly systematized form of Gouin is used successfully in teaching French by L. . e 
Glohn and L. Chouville (the authors of Zf Cotirs Francais du Lycee Perse and De I Action 
® iei Redaction par la Parole^^^^. 

The series adopted in the present work consists of a succession o* eight actions, ois . 

I* Getting up, 

2- Going to the door, 

3- Opening the door, 

4- Going out of the room, 

5* Coming into the room. 

Shutting the door. 


7* Going (jsr coming) back to one’s place. 

Sitting down. . , 

, The actions are performed by the teacher and by one or of tht vlrb." ^ In 

of a series of drL which may be extended to covcrmost_^ 


27;^ JPsyc/ioloJcal uMc-i/wJ (Ucinics by IIow.ira S«aii, 
Both published by Ileflcr, Caml)ria^e. 


by K. .ViuVh Kotumia 


I't '-tu- 


iOI 

4- Put the piece of chalk clown. 

5- Take the duster. 

6. Rub out what you’ve written. 

7- Put the duster down. 

8. Go and sit down. 

SERIES 3. 

Take this card. 

2. Take this pair of scissors. 

3' Cut the four corners off the card. 

4- Cut the card into two pieces. 

5> Make three holes in one piece. 

Tear the other piece of card in two. 

7> Put the scissors in the drawer. 

Throw the pieces of card into the waste papei 

SERIES 4. ■ 

Spread this sheet of paper on the desk. 

'• Put this book on the paper. 

3' Wrap the paper round the book. 

4- Fold the ends of the paper. 

3- Take this piece of string;. 

Wind the string round the parcel. 

7* Tie the two ends together. 

Put the parcel in this drawer. 

SERIES 5. 

Take the parcel out of the drawer. 

Untie the string. 

3- Roll up the string. 

4- Put the string back into the drawer. 

T Undo the parcel. 

Fold up the sheet of paper. 

7- Put it where you put the string just now. 

Stand the book on a corner of die desk- 
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this book an appropriate selection has been suggested, but the teacher may adopt or modify 
the series according to his discretion. One or more of the following divergencies may be 


acceptable 



I. 

“ Stand up ” 

instead ot 

“ Get up,” 

4- 

‘‘ Go out ” 

instead of 

” Go out of the room,” 

5 . 

” Come in ” 

or 



” Come back into the room ” 

instead of “ Come into the room,” 

6. 

” Close ” 

instead of 

” Shut,” 

7* 

■' Seat ” 

instead of 

‘‘ Place.” 


The series might be extended by adding 
between l and 3 : " Come up to the desk,” 
between 2 and 3 : ” Wait at the door ” or “ Stop (at the door),” 
between 4 and 5 • “ Wait outside (the room).” 

As will be seen from the various treatments selected, the possibilities of variation are 
numerous, and to some extent it is left to the teacher to devise his own modes of procedure 
and methods of overcoming minor obstacles. 

The teacher unacquainted with, or unwilling to use, the Japanese language will find no 
great difficulty in initiating his pupils into the various modes of procedure : with the aid of 

appropriate gestures, suggestive actions and words, the learners soon come to know what 
they arc required to do and to say. 


T‘'“ following Series 

aMlion, " “'> 5 ' “y of the following s Series in its place or 


in 


SERIES 1. 

I. this box of matches, 

3 . Open it. 

3. Take out a match. 

4. Shut the box. 

5. Strike the match, 
d. Ligiit the candle. 

7. Throw the match away, 
h. Blow out the candle. 

SERIES 2. 

1. Go to the blackboaid. 

2, Take a piece of chalk. 

Wu'te your name on the blackboard. 


3 - 
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Stage of Development 3. 

Imperative and Present Progressive Tense. ist Person Singiilar. 


Teacher (addressing one pupil) : 

P Get up, please. 

B Go to the door, please. 

B Open the door, please. 

Go out of the room, please. 

Come into the room, please. 

Shut the door, please. 

Go back to your place, please. 

Sit down, please. 

D1 Subsequently various pupils may 

eight actions and to say what they ar 
imperative on the part of the teacher. 


The pupil does what he is told 
to do, saying ; 

I'm getting up. 

I’m going to the door. 

I’m opening the door. 

I'm going out of the room. 

I'm coming into the room. 

I'm shutting the door. 

I’m going back to my place. 

I’m sitting down. 

be called upon to perform the series of 
e doing without being prompted by any 


Ae 

Df 

D] 


Stage of Development 4. 


Present Progressive Tense. 2nd Person Singular. 

The statements and questions on the teacher’s part may be omitted. 
The teacher may simply perfor.m the actions, and the pupils (collectively or 
individually) will announce what he is doing. 


Teacher : 

(I’m getting up. What am I doing ?) 

(I’m going to the door. What am I doing?) 

(I’m opening the door. What am I doing?) 

(I’m going out of the room. What am I doing ?) 

(I’m coming into the room. What am I doing ?) 

(I’m shutting the door. What am I doing?) ^ 

(I’m going back to my place. What am I doing ?) 

(I'm sitting down. What am I doing • ) 


Piipil{s) : 

You’re getting up. 

You’re going to the door. 

You’re opening the door. 

You're going out of the 
room. 

You’re coming into tlie 
room. 

You’re shutting the door. 

You’re going back to your 
place. 

You're .sitting down. 
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ACTION CHAINS. 

Stage of Development 1. 

Present Progressive Tense. rst Person Singular. 

The teacher performs the following series of eight actions (three or more times) 
announcing what he is doing. No verbal response on the part of the pupils is required. 

Ae Teacher : I’m getting up. 

Pm going to the door. 

I’m opening the door. 

I’m going out of the room. 

I’m coming into the room. 

I’m shutting the door. 

I’m going back to my place. 

I’m sitting down. 


Stage of Development 2. 


Teacher (addressing one pupil) ; 


Imperative. 


Get up, please. 

Go to the door, please. 

Open the door, please. 

Go out of the room, please. 
Come into the room, please. 
Shut the door, please. 

Go back to your place, please. 
Sit down, please. 


(The pupil does so.) 
(The pupil does so.) 
(The pupil does so.) 
(The pupil does so.) 
(The pupil does so.) 
(The pupil does so.) 
(The pupil does so.) 
(The pupil does so.) 


' s. — ir Q\j, } 

AOTTS. Ihc above orders may be "iven to f 

discretion ot the teacher. oi more pupils according to the 

Get up,” etc. may be varied by <‘\vill you get up- ” 

Mould you mind gettino- ud? ” “ t ^ 

up? ^ you to get up," etc. 
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Stage of Development 3. 

Imperative apd Present Progressive Tense. ist Person Singular. 


Teacher (addressing one pupil) : 

Get up, please. 

Go to the door, please. 

Open the door, please. 

Go out of the room, please. 

Come into the room, please. 

Shut the door, please. 

Go back to your place, please. 

Sit down, please. 

Subsequently various pupils may 
eight actions and to say what they ar 
imperative on the part of the teacher. 


The pupil does what he is told 
to do, saying ; 

I'm getting up, 

I’m going to the door. 

I’m opening the door. 

I’m going out of the room. 

I’m coming into the ropm. 

I’m shutting the door. 

I’m going back to my place. 

I’m sitting down. 

be called upon to perform the series of 
e doing without being prompted by any 


“Stage of Development 4. 


Present Progressive Tense. 2nd Person Singular. 

The statements and questions on the teacher's part may be omitted. 
The teacher may simply perform the actions, and the pupils (collectively or 
individually) will announce what he is doing. 


Teacher : 

(I’m getting up. What am I doing ?) 

(I’m going to the door. What am I doing.?) 

(I’m opening the door. What am I doing ?) 

(I'm going out of the room. Wliat am I doing ?) 

(Tm coming into t!ie room. What am I doing .?) 

(Vm shutting the door. What am I doing?) 

(I’m going back to my place. ^Vhat am I doing .?) 


You’re getting up. 

You're going to the door. 
You're opening the door. 
You’re going out of the 
room. 

You’je coming into t!ie 
room. 

You’re shutting tiic dour. 
You're going h.aclc to your 

pJ.jCc*, 


(I'm sitting down. 


Wh.it am I doing ?) 


You're -sitting dt'un. 
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Stage of Development 5. 


Present Progressive Tense, ist, 2nd and 3rd Persons Singular. 

The teacher will recapitulate Stages of Development 3 and 4, and then, 
call upon a pupil (Beach^")) to perform the same succession of eight actions 

(one or more times), and relates to the class what Beached js doing. At the 
second and subsequent repetitions the class may echo the teacher’s words : 


Teacher : 

Ac Ple’s^-’ getting 

(Cc) He’s going to the door. 

Pie’s opening the door. 

He's going out of the room. 
Pie’s coming into the room. 
Pie’s shutting the door. 

He’s going back to his place. 
He’s sitting down. 


(») or Miss Baach. 
W or She's. 


( 3 I cr Baach is gelting up. 
W or her. 


The Ciass : 

(He’s getting up.) 

(Pie’s going to the door.) 

(He's opening the door.) 

(He’s going out of the room.) 
(He’s coming into the room.) 
(He’s shutting the door.) 

(He’s going back to his place.) 
(He’s sitting down.) 


m 

Df 


The foUoiviiig Interlocutory Series may 




'reacher (to Beach) ; 
Beach (to Teacher) : 
Beach (to the class) : 
The cias.s (to Beach) : 


reacher (to the class) ; W hat’s Beach doing ? 
Ihc class (to Teacher); He’s^' getting up. 
Teacher (to Beach) ; Are you getting up 
Beach (to Teachei-) ; Yes, I am. 


(GET UP) 

Beach,W get up, please. What are you doing? 
I’m getting up. 

I say,* boys,*^*' what am I doing? 

You're getting up. 


i*) i^r Nh j ^ ^ ^ 

c’ v'.lrls 
I'l or She’a 

^ .Xli'.cncsu K-schcri may replace the characlcristicaliy British exnre'sqir.n nr » i , r. 
alia may ht u e S. -uch as “ WeU," «> Look tierc,” « Tell me ” etc 
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Ilcacli (to the class): I say, boys, am I gettingf up? 

liic class (to Beach): Ves, j'ou are, 
ioachcr (to the clas-^): fs Beach getting’ up? 

The class (to Teacher) : Ves, lie Is. 


Bi 

Df 


(GO TO THE DOOK) 


Tcaciiqr (to Beach) : 
Beach (to Tcaciier) : 
Beach (to tlic class): 
The class (to Bcacli): 
Teacher (to the class) ; 
The class (to Teacher): 
Teacher (to Beach) ; 
Beach (to Teacher) : 
Beach (to the class) : 
The class (to Beach) : 
Teacher (to the class) ; 
The class (to Teacher) : 


Beacli, go to the door, please. What are you doing ? 
I'm going to the door. 

I say, boys, what am I doing ? 

You’re going to the door. 

■What’s Beach doing? 

He’s going to the door. 

Are you going to the door ? 

Yes, I am. 

I say, bo)’.s, am I going to the door? 

Yes, you are, 

is Beach going to the door? 

Yes, he is. 


Bi 
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(OPEN THE DOOR.) 


Teacher (to Beacli) ; 
Beach (to Teacher) ; 
Beach (to the class) : 
The class (to Beach) : 
Teacher (to the class) 
The class (to Teacher) 
Teacher (to Beach) ; 
Beach (to Teacher) : 
Beach (to the class) : 
The class (to Beach) ; 
Teacher (to the class) . 
Tlie class (to Teachei) 


Beach, open the door, please. What are you doing ? 
I’m opening the door. 

I say, boys, what am I doing ? 

You’re opening the door. 

What’s Beach doing ? 

He’s opening the door. 

Are you opening the door ? 

Yes, I am. 

I say, boys, am I opening the door ? 

Yes, you are. 

Is Beach opening the door ? 

Yes, he is. 
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(GO OUT OF THE ROOM.) 


Bi 
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■s 

A 


Teacher (to Beach) : 

Beach (to Teacher) : 
Beach (to the class) : 
The class (to Beach) : 
Teacher (to the class) : 
The class (to Teacher) : 
Teacher (to Beach) ; 
Beach (to Teacher) : 
Beach (to the class) : 
The class (to Beach) : 
Teacher (to the class) : 
The class (to Teacher) : 


Beach, go out of the room, please. What are you 

doing ? 

I’m going out of the room. 

I say, boys, what am I doing ? 

You’re going out of the room. 

What’s Beach doing? 

He’s going out of the room. 

Are you going out of the room ? 

Yes, I am. 

I say, boys, am I going out of the room? 

Yes, you are. 

Is Beach going out of the room ? 

Yes, he is. 


Bi 
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(COME 

Teacher (to Beach) ; 

Beach (to Teacher) : 
Beach (to the class) : 
fhe class (to Beach) ' 
Teacher (to the class) : 
The class (to Teacher) ; 
Teacher (to Beach) ; 
Beach (to Teacher) : 
Beach (to the class) ; 

The class (to Beach) : 
Teacher (to the class) : 
The class (to Teacher) : 


INTO THE ROOM.) 

Beach, come into the room, please. What are you 

doing ? 

I’m coming into the room. 

I say, boys, what am I doing ? 

You’re coming into the room. 

What’s Beach doing ? 

He’s coming into the room. 

Are you coming into the room ? 

Yes, I am. 

I say, boys, am I coming into the room? 

Yes, you are. 

Is Beach coming into the rooln ? 

Yes, he is. 


Di 
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Teacher (to Beach) : 
Bcacli (to Teacher) 
Beach (to rhe class): 
The class (to^Beach) 


vorivji IJUUR.) 

Beach, shut the door, please. What ate you doing ? 
I m shutting the door. 

I say, boys, what am 1 doing ? 

: You’re shutting the door. 
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Teacher (to the class) : What's Beach doing ? 

The class (to Teacher) ; He’s shutting the door. 

Teacher (to Beach) : Are you shutting the door? 

Beach (to Teacher) : Yes, I am. 

Beach (to the class) ; I say, boys, am I shutting the door? 

The class (to Beach) : Yes, you are. 

Teacher (to the class) ; Is Beach shutting the door ? 

The class (to Teacher) : Yes, he is. 

(COME BACK TO YOUR PLACE.) 

Teacher (to Beach) : Beach, come back to your place, please. What 

are you doing ? 

Beach (to Teacher) ; I’m coming back to my pla p 

Beach (to the class) : I say, boys, what am I doing ? 

The class (to Beach) ; You’re coming back to your place. 

Teacher (to tlie class) : What’s Beach doing ? 

The class (to Teacher) : He's coming back to his place. 

Teacher (to Beach) : Are you coming back to your place ? 

Beach (to Teacher) : Yes, I am. 

Beach (to the class) ; I say, boys, am I coming back to my place ? 

The class (to Beach) ; Yes, you are. 

Teacher (to the class) ; Is Beach coming back to his place? 

The class (to Teacher) : Yes, lie is. 

(SIT DOWN.) 

Beach, sit down, please. What are you doing ? 

I'm sitting down. 

I say, boys, wiiat am I doing ? 

You're sitting down. 

What’s Beach doing ? 

He's sitting down. 

Are you sitting down. 

Yes, I am. 

I say, boys, am I sitting down ? 

Yes, you are. 

Is Beach sitting down ? 

Yes, he is. 


Teacher (to Beach) : 
Beach (to Teacher) ; 
Beach (to the class) . 

The class (to Beach) : 
Teacher (to the class) . 
The class (to Teacher) ; 
Teacher (to Beach) : 

Beach (to Teacher) : 

Beach (to the class) : 

The class (to Beach) 
Teacher (to the class) ; 

The class (to feachcr) . — 



stage of Development 6. 

Present Progressive Tense. ist, 2nd and 3rd Persons Plural. 

The teacPer and one oi tlie pupils perform the succession of eight actions. At 
each action the teacher informs the pupil and the class what they are doing. 


Teacher .* 


Ac We’ie getting up. 

We’re going to the door, 

We’ie opening it. 

We’re going out of the room. 

We’re coming into the room. 

We’re shutting the door. 

We’ie going back to our places. 

The same succession of actions is pevfoimed in the same way, but this time 
the pupil (prompted by the teacher when strictly necessary) makes the statements. 

Pupil : 

DI We’re getting up. 

Wc'rc going to the door. 
etc. etc. 

Two pupils are now called upon, to perform the succession of actions. As each 
one is performed, the teacher informs them what they are doing. 

Teacher (to the two pupils) : 

Ac You’re getting up. 

You’ie going to the door. 
etc. 

fhc same succession of actions is performed in the same way, but this time 
die class makes the statements. 

The class (to the tw o pupils) A 
^ You 're getting up. 

You're going to the door. 
etc. etc. 


iv-t a i) 1 , t liic is n ciitaJiy siidiessuiT ihs two j,up,ls and not the teacher. 
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Ae 


Ce 


The same succession of actions is performed in the same way. As each o»c 
IS performed, the teacher, (ostensively addressing; himself to the class and not to 
the two pupils) announces what the two pupils are doing. 

Teacher (to the class) ; 

They're getting up. 

They’re going to the door. 

They're opening the door. 

They’re going out of the room. 

They’re coming into the room. 

They’re shutting the door. 

They’re going back to their places. 

They’re sitting down. 

The same succession of actions is performed in the same way, but this time 
the class (ostensively addressing itself to the teacher) announces what the two 
pupils are doing. 

The class: 

They’re getting up. 

■ They’re going to the door. 

etc. etc. 


Hi 
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The follozving Tnicrlocjiiory Scries :nny then Be given 

(GET -UP.) 

Teacher (to Beach and Dark) : 


Beacli and Dark (to Teacher) . 
Beach and Dark (to the class): 
The class (to Beach and Dark) : 
Teacher (to the class) : 

The class (to Teacher) : 

Teacher (to Beach and 
Beach and T)ark (to Teacher).^ 
Beach and Dark (to the ._.as.s) - 

The class (to Peach and 
I’cachert'to the 


The cl. 


(to 


1 1 .1- . I ■ 


Beach and Dark, get up, please. 

are \’on doing ? 

Wchc getting up. 

I sa\', boys, what arc wc tioing ? 
You’re getting uri. 

W’Jjar are Beach ami I'i.-.ric liuing > 
Tiiey're getting u]i. 

Aie you gciti.ng up? 

Vc--, ue are. 

f S.jy. tan's, .Sfe vee getting !ip? 

\*e.-., yi/U .ue. 

Ite.tch .iiid 
^ :!u \' me. 


What 


t.iih gciii'i 
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(GO TO THE DOOR.) 


Bi Teacher (to Beach and Dark) : 

Df 

Beach and Dark (to Teacher) : 
Beach and Dark (to the class) : 
The class (to Beach and Dark) : 
Teacher (to the class) : 

The class (to Teacher) : 

Teacher (to Beach and Dark) : 
Beach and Dark (to Teacher) : 
Beach and Dark (to the class) : 
The class (to Beach and Dark) : 
Teacher (to the class) : 

The class (to Teacher) : 


Beach and Dark, go to the door, please. 

What are you doing ? 

We’re going to the door. 

I say, boys, what are we doing ? 

You’re going to the door. 

What are Beach and Dark doing ? 
They’re going to the door. 

Are you going to the door ? 

Yes, we are. 

I say, boys, are we going to the door ? 
Yes, you are. 

Are Beach and Dark going to the door ? 
Yes, they are. 


(OPEN THE DOOR.) 


Teacher (to Beach and Dark) : 
Df 

Beach and Dark (to Teacher) t 
Beach and Dark (to the class) ; 
The class (to Beach and Dark) ; 
Teacher (to the class) : 

'Ihe class (to Teacher) ; 

Teacher (to Beach and Dark) : 
Beach and Dark (to Teacher) : 
Beach and Dark (to the class) ; 
The class (to Beach and Dark) : 
Teacher (to the class) ; 

The class (to Teacher) : 


Beach and Dark, open the door, please. 

What are you doing ? 

We’re opening the door. 

I say, boys, what are we doing ? 

You’re opening the door. 

What are Beach and Dark doing' ? 
They’re opening the door. 

Are you opening the door? 

Yes, we are. 

I say, boys, are we opening the door? 
Yes, you are. 

Ale Beach and Dark opening the door? 
Yes, they are. 


Bi 
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Teacher (to Beach and Dark); 
Beach and Dark (to Teacher); 


OUT OF THE ROOM.) 


Beach and Dark, go out of the room, 
please. \Vhat are you doing ? 
We’re going out of the room. 
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Beach and Dark (to the class) : 
The class (to Beach and Dark); 
Teacher (to the class) : 

The class (to Teacher) : 

Teacher (to Beach and Dark) : 
Beach and Dark (to Teacher) ; 
Beach and Dark (to the class) ; 
The class (to Beach and Dark) : 
Teacher (to the class) : 

The class (to Teacher) ; 


I say, boys, what are we doing? 

You’re going out of the room. 

What are Beach and Dark doing'? 
They’re going out of the room. 

Are you going out of the room ? 

Yes, we are. 

I say, boys, are vve going out of the room ? 
Yes, you are. 

Are Beach and Dark going out of tlie 
room ? 

Yes, they are. 


(COME INTO THE ROOM.) 


Teacher (to Beach and Dark) ; 

Beach and Dark (to Teacher) : 
Beach and Dark (to the class) : 
The class (to Beach and Dark): 
Teacher (to the class) ; 

The class (to Teacher) : 

Teacher (to Beach and Dark) : 
Beach and Dark (to Teacher) : 
Beach and Dark (to the class) . 
The class (to Beach and Dark) ; 
Teacher (to the class) : 

The class (to Teaclier) : 


Beach and Dark', come into the room, 
please. What are you doing ? 
VVe’re coming into the room. 

I say, boys, what are we doing ? 

You’re coming into the room. 

What are Beach and Dark doing ? 

They’re coming into the room. 

Are you coming into the room ? 

Yes, we arc. 

I say, boys, are we coming into the room ? 
Yes, you are. 

Are Beach and Dark coming into tjie 
room ? 

Yes, they are. 


(SHDr THE DOOR.) 


Teacher (to Beach and D.wk) : 


I^e.ich aiu! D-ik U*-' 


Te.iclH rl : 


Beacli and Dar.k, ^lult tl'.c d‘>of. ple.s .c. 

W'h.rt .itc you Uisingr 
We’ie sluUfing iJu' o'o.tr. 



Beach and Dark (to the class) : 
The class (to Beach and Dark) : 
Teacher (to the class) : 

The class (to Teacher) : 

Teacher (to Beach and Dark) : 
Beach and Dark (to Teacher) : 
Beach and Dark (to the class) : 
The class (to Beach and Dark) : 
Teacher (to the class) ; 

The class (to Teacher) : 


I say, boys, what are we doing? 

You're shutting the door. 

What are Beach and Dark doing? 
They’re shutting the door. 

Are you shutting the door ? 

Yes, we are. 

I say, boys, are we shutting the door ? 
Yes, you are. • 

Are Beach and Dark shutting the door? 
Yes, they are. 


(COME BACK TO YOUR PLACES.) 


Teacher (to Beach and Dark): 

Beach and Dark (to Teacher) : 
Beach and Dark (to the class) : 
The class (to Beach and Dark) : 
Teacher (to the class) : 

The class (to Teacher) : 

Teacher (to Beach and Dark) : 
Beach and Daik (to Teachei') : 
Beach and Dark (to the class) ; 

The class (to Beach and Dark) ; 
Teacher (to the class) : 

The class (to Teacher) : 


Beach and Dark, come back to your 
places, please. What are you doing ? 
We’re coming back to our places. 

I say, boys, what are we doing ? 

You’re coming back to your places. 
What are Beach and Dark doing? 
They’ie coming back to their places. 
Are you coming back to your places? 
Yes, we are, 

I say, boys, are we coming back to our 
places ? 

Yes, you are. 

Are Beach and Dark coming back to 
their places ? 

Yes, they are. 


(SIT DOWN.) 


Teacher (to Beach and Dark) : 

Beach and Daik (to Teacher) : 
Beach and Dark (to the class) : 
The class (to Beach and Dark) : 


Beach and Dark, sit down, please. 

are you doing? 

W^e re sitting down. 

I say, boys, what are we doing ? 
You’re sitting down. 


What 
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Teacher (to the classj ; 

TJie class (to Teacher) : 
Teacher (to Beach and Dark) : 
Beach and Dark (to Teachei) : 
Beach and Dark (to the class) ; 
The class (to Beach and Dark) : 
Teacher (to the class) : 

The class (to Teacher) : 


What are Beach and Dark doing-? 
They're sitting down. 

Are you sitting down ? 

Yes, we are, 

I say, boys, are ^re sitting down ? 
Yes, you are. 

Are Beach and Dark sitting down? 
Yes, the}'- are. 


Ae 


Ae 


Ac' 


Stage of Development 7. 

The teacher performs in succession tlrree or n^ore times each of the eight 
actions, and at the conclusion of each announces its accomplishment ; 

Teacher : I've just got up. 

I’ve just gone (or come) to the door. 

IVe just opened the door (or it). 

%!ye just gone (or come) out of the room. 

I’ve jusfcorne into the room. 

I've just shut the door. 

•• I've just gone (or come) back to my place. 

I've just sat down. 

The teacher calls upon one of the pupils to perform the succession of actions, 
and at the conclusion of each announces to the pupil its accomplishment. 

Teacher : You’ve just got up. 

You’ve just gone to the door. 

You’ve just opened the door. 

etc. r/r. 

The same succession of actions is pertornied in the same way, and at the 
conclusion of each the teacher announces to the class its .accomplishment. 

• Teacher: He’.s just got up. 

He’s just gone to the door. 

He’s just opened the door. 



The teacher again performs the same succession of actions, and at the con- 
clusion of each, the class will say what he has done, either with or without a 
corresponding question on the part of the teacher. 

( Teacher :) The class : 

(What have I just done?) You’ve just got up. 

(What have I just done?) You've just gone to the door. 

(What have 1 just done?) You've just opened the door (or it). 

etc. etc. 


The teacher again calls upon one of the pupils to perform the same succes- 
sion of actions, and at the conclusion of each, the pupil will say what he has just 
done, either with or without a corresponding question on the paid of the teacher. 


(Teacher) : 

(What have you just done ?) 
(What have you just done ?) 
(What have you just done?) 


The pupil: 

I've just got up. 

f've just gone (or come) to the door. 
I’ve just opened the door (or it). 


The same succession of actions is performed in the same way, and at the 
conclusion of each the class will say what has just been done, either with or 
witiiout a corresponding question on the part of the teacher. 


( Teacher) : 

(What has just done?) 
(What has lie just done?) 
(What lias he just done ?) 
cic. 

lilt i iipil’i name. 


The class : 

He’s just got up. 

He's just gone to the door. 
He’s just opened the door. 

etc. 


The follo:vii!>r Interlocutory Series 


in ay then be given. 


Teacher (to Be.ich); 
I’e.ich (to ieacljcr): 
Ilcach {to the class) : 
Ti'.c ciass (to Beach) : 
Tc.tciicr (to tile class): 


(GET UP.) 

Beach, get up, please. What have you just done ? 
1 v'c jiist got up. 

I say, boys, what have I just done ? 

You’ve just got up. 

What lias Beach just done ? 
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Tile class (to Teacher) : 
Teacher (to Beach) : 
Beach (to Teacher) : 
Beach (to the class) : 
The class (to Beach) : 
Teacher (to the class) : 
The class (to Teacher) ; 


He's just got up. 

Have you just got up? 

Yes, I have. 

I say, boys, have I just got up? 
Yes, you have. 

Has Beach just got up ? 

Yes, he has. 


hi 
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(GO TO THE DOOR.) 


Teacher (to Beach) ; 


Beach (to Teacher) ; 
Beach (to the class) : 
The class (to Beach) ; 
Teacher (to the class) : 
The class (to Teacher) : 
Teacher (fo(Beach) : 
Beach (to Teacher) : ■ , ^ 
Beach (to the class) ; ^ 

The class (to Beacii) : 
Teacher (to the class) ; 
The class (to Teacher) : 


Beach, go to the door, please. What have you 
just done ? 

I’ve just gone (oy come) to the door. 

I say, boys, what have I just done ? 

You’ve just gone to the door. 

What has Beach just done ? 

He’s just gone to the door. 

Have you just gone to the door? 

Yes, I have. 

I say, boys, have I just gone (or come) to tt:e 
door? 

Yes, you have. 

Has Beach just gone to the door? 

Yes, he has. 


The remaining 6 actions to be ti'eated in the same ivay. 


Stage of Development 8. 

The teacher and one ofthe pupils perform the succession of cJgJjt actions. 
At each action the teacher informs the pupil and the class what they havcju.t 
accomplished. 

Teacher : 

We’ve just got up 

A'c've just gone to the door. 
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The same succession of actions is performed in the same way, but this time 
the pupil (prompted by the teacher when strictly necessary) makes the statements. 

PicpiL : 

Cc We've just got up. 

We’ve just gone to the door. 

cic. 

Two pupils are now called upon to perform the succession of actions. As 
each one is accomplished, the teacher informs them what they have just done. 

Teachet (to the two pupils) : 

Ae You’ve just got up. 

You’ve just gone to the door. 

eic. 

The same succession of actions is performed in the same way, but this time 
the class makes the statements. 

The class (to the two pupils) : 

Ce You’ve just got up. 

You’ve just gone to the door. , 

etc. 

1 he same succession of actions is performed in the same way. As each one 
is accomplished, the teacher (ostensively addressing himself to the class), 
announces what the two pupils have just done. 

Teacher (to the class) : 

Ae They’ve just got up, 

T'hcy'vc just gone to the door. 
etc. 

Ihc same .succession of actions is peiformed in the same way, but this time 
the class (ostensively addressing itself to the teacher) announces what the two 
pupih have ju^t done. 

The class : 

They’ve just got up- 
'i I'.ey've just gone to the door. 

£ .V* 


Ce 



The folloivmg Interlocutory Series may then be given. 


(GET UP.) 


Teacher (to Beach and Dark) : 

Beach and Dark (to Teacher) : 
Beach and Dark (to the class) : 

The class (to Beach and Dark) : 
Teacher (to the class) ; 

'The class (to Teacher) : 

Teacher (to Beach and Dark) : 
Beach and Dark (to Teacher) : 
Beach and Dark (to the class) : 

The class (to Beach and Dark) : 
Teacher (to the class) : 

The class (to- Teacher) ; • 

The remaining 7 action's to be 


Beach and Dark, get up, please. What 
have you just done ? 

We've just got up. 

I say, boys, what have we just done ? 
You’ve just got up. 

What have Beach and Dark just done? 
They’ve just got up. 

Have you just got up ? 

Yes, we have. 

I say, boys, have we just got up ? 

Yes, you have. 

Have Beach and Dark just got up ? 

Yes, they have, 
treated hi the same' way. 


Stage of Development 9. 

Present Tense (expressing habitual action) Singular. 

Teacher: Every day I get up. - 
Then I go to the door. 

Then I open ft. . 

Then I go out of the room. 

Then I come into the room. 

Then I shut the door. 

Then I go back to my place. 

Then I sit down. 

Every day you get up. 

Then you go to the door. 
etc. 


Every <l»y S"" “P- 

Then lie Jioes to the dtioi. 
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The same succession of actions is performed in the same way, but this time 
the pupil (prompted by the teacher when strictly necessary) makes the statements. 

Pupil : 

Ce We’ve just got up. 

We’ve just gone to the door. 
etc. 


Two pupils are now called upon to perform the succession of actions. As 
each one is accomplished, the teacher informs them what they have just done, 

Teacket (to the two pupils) : 

Ac You’ve just got up. 

You've just gone to the door. 
etc. 

The same succession of actions is performed in the same way, but this time 
the class makes the statements. 

The class (to the two pupils) : 

Ce You’ve just got up. 

You’ve just gone to the door. 
etc. 


Ac 


C\ 


The same succession of actions is performed in the same way. As each one 
IS accomplislicd, the teacher (ostensively addressing himself to the class), 
announces what the two pupils have just done. 

Teacher (to the class) : 

They’ve just got up. 

They’ve just gone to the door. 
etc. 


tl, ■ J!’° f„T in the same way, but this time 

, int rrr to cachet) amtouaces what the two 

punus tiave ju.st done. 


The class : 

They've just got up. 

They've just gone to the door. 
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, I -/.Then we, shut the door. -• 

_ Then we go back to our places. 
Then we sit down. 

Every day you get up. 

Then you go to the door. 

etc. 

■ Every day Beach and Dark get up. 
Then they go to the door. 

r/r. 


Tracker : 

What do you do every day ? 

What do you do then? 

What do you do then ? 

etc. 

What do we do every day ? 

What do we do then ? - 

etc. 

What do Beach and Dark do every day ? 
What do they do then ? 

etc: 


Picpil{s) .* 

Every day we get up. 
Then we go to the door. 
Then we open the door. 

etc. 

Every day you get up. 
Then you go to the door. 

etc. 

Every day they get up. 
Then they go to the door. 
etc. 


The following Interlocutory Series may then he given. 

(GET UP.). 


Teacher (to Beach and Dark) : 
Beach and Dark (to Teacher) : 
Beach and Dark (to the class) : 
The class (to Beach and Dark) : 
Teacher (to the class) . 

The class (to Teachei) . 

Teacher (to Beach and Dark) : 
Beach and Dark (to. Teacher) : 
Beach and Dark (to the class): 
The class' (to Beach and Dark,. 


Do you get up. every day? 

Yes, we do. 

I say, boys', do we get up every day? 
Yes, you do. 

Do Beach and Dark get up every day ? 
Yes, they do. 

What do you do every day? 

-Eveiy day we get up. 

I say, bo3's, wJaat do we do every day ? 
Every day you get up. 



Teacher: 

What do you do every day ? 
What do you do then? 

What do you do then ? 
etc. 

What do I do every day ? ' ' 
What do I do then ? 
etc. 

I 

What does Beach do every day 
What does he do then? 
etc. 


PiipUll^ , 

Every day I get up. 

Then I go to the door. 
Then I open it. 
etc. 

Every day you- get up.' ' 
Then you go to the door, 
etc. 

Every day Beach gets up. 
Then he goes to the door. 
etc. 


The following Interlocutory Series may then be given. ^ 


Teacher (to BeachJ : 
Beach (to Teacher) : 
Beach (to the class) : 
The class (to Beach) : 
Teacher (to the class) : 
The class (to Teacher) : 
Teacher, (to Beach) : 
Beach (to Teacher) : 
Beacii (to the class) ; 
The class (to Beach) : 
Teacher (to the class) : 
The class (to Teacher) : 
The remaining 7 


(GET UP.) 

Do you get up every day ? 

Yes, I do. 

I say, boys, do I get up every day ? 
Yes, you do. 

Does Beach get up every day? 

Yes, he does. 

What do you do every day ? - 
Every day I get up. 

I say, boys, what do I do every day ? 
Every day you get up. 

, Y/^hat does Beach do every day ? 
Every day he gets up'. 

actions to be treated in the same way. 


•stage 01 Development 10. 

(expressing habitual action) Plural 
Teacher: Every day we get up. . ^Vriuial. 

Then we go to the door. 

Then we open it. 

Then we go out of the room. 

I hen we come into the room. 
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Teacher (to the class) : What do Beach and Dark do every day ? 

The class (to Teacher) : Every day they get up. 

The remaining ^ actions to be treated in the same way. 


Ae 
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Gravwiar Dswofisfyation with Conventional Conversation, 

To show and to inculcate the distinction between the (non-progressive) 
Present Tense and the Progressive Present Tense, 


Teacher : 

I’m sitting down. 

What am I doing ? 

Am I sitting down ? 

^ Am I going to the door ? 

Do I go to the door every day ? 

Are you sitting down ? 

Are you going to the door? 

Do you go to the door every day? 

What do you do every day ? 

What are you doing now ? 

Is Beach sitting down ? 

Is Beach going to the door ? 

Does Beach go to the door every day ? 
What is Beach doing now ? 

What does Beach do every day ? 

I m touching the top of the blackboard. 
Am I touching the top of the blackboard 
Do I touch the top of the blackboard 

every day ? 

What am I doing ? 

(These last three questions to be 
Pinch your arms. 

Keep pinching your arms. 

Are you pinching your arms ? 

What are you doing ? 

Do you pinch your arms every day ? 


Pupils : 

You’re sitting down. 

Yes, you are. 

No, you're not. 

Yes, you do. 

Yes, we are {or Yes, I am). 

No, we’re not {or No, I’m not). 
Yes, we do {or Yes, I do). 

We {or I) go to tlie door. 

We’re {or I’m) sitting down. 

Yes, he is. 

No, he isn't. 

Yes, he does. 

He’s sitting down. 

He goes to the door. 

Yes, you are. 

No, you don’t. 

You’re touching the top of the 
blackboard, 
repeated several times). 

(The pupils do so.) 

(The pupils do so.) 

Yes, we are. 

We're pinching our arms. 

No, we don't. 


? 
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(These last three questions to be repeated several times.) 


Do you go home every day ? 

What do you do every day ? 

Are you going' home now? 

Do you go to bed every day? 

What do you do every day ? 

Are you going to bed now ? 

I’m touchincr the corner of the window. 
Am I touching the corner of the window ? 
What am I doing ? 


Yes, we do. 

W'e go home. 

No, we’re not. 

Yes, we do. 

We go to bed. 

No, we’re not. 

Yes, you are. 

You’re touching the corner of the 
window. 


Who’s touching the corner of the window ? You are. 

Do I touch the corner of the window every 

day ? No, you don’t. 


(These last four questions to be repeated several times.) 




etc. 


Ae 
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stage of Development 11. 

Future. On account of the comparative regularity and normality the more 
classical use of shall and will is recommended, viz. I (we) shall. Shall I (we) ? 
You will. Shall you ? He (she, they) will. Will he (she, they) ? 


Teachc?- : To-morrow we shall get up. 
We sliall go to the door. 

We shall open the door. . 

We shall go out of the room. 
We shall come into the room. 
We shall shut the door. 

We shall go back to our places. 
We shall sit down. 


What shall we do to-morro\v i 
We shall get up. 

Wc shall go to tiic door. 


Teacher : 
Pupils : 
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Teac'hcr: To-morrow I shall gel up and you’ll get up- 

I shall go to the door and you’ll go to the door. 
I shall open the door and you’ll open the dooi'. 
etc. 


Teacher ; 
Pupil(s) : 
Teacher : 
Pupil(s) : 
Teacher : 
Pupil(s) : 
Teacher : 
Pupil(s) : 


What shall I do ? 

You’ll get up. 

And what shall you do? 

I shall (or we shall) get up. 

What shall I do then? 

You’ll go to the door. 

And what shall you do then ? 

I shall {or we shall) go to the door. 
etc. 


Teacher : 
Pupils : 
Teacher : 
Pupils : 


Shall I get up ? 
Yes, you will. 
Shall you get up ? 
Yes, we shall. 
etc. 


Teacher : Will Beach get up? 
Pupils : Yes, he will. 

Teacher ; What will he do ? 
Pupils : He’ll get up. 


etc. 
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The following Interlocutory Series will be found very helpful in inculcating 
the various shall and %vill habits. 

(GET UP.) 

Teacher : W’ell, Beach, shall you get up to-morrow ? 

Beach; Yes, Mr. (or Mrs.) I shall. , 

Teacher; What shall you do to-morrow? 

Beach ; I shalP=5 get up. 

Beach ; I say, boys, what shall I do to-morrow ? 

The class ; You’ll get up. 


(l) Addres-sing the teacher. 

^2) Note. Shall as simple announcement, and -inilt to express consent or promise. 



The class : I say, Mr. X., what will Beach do to-morrow ? 
Teacher : He'll get up. You will, get up, won’t you. Beach 
Beach : Oh yes, Mr. X, I will.^®^ 

Teacher r He says he will. What does he say ? 

The class : He says he will. 

Teacher : What will he do to-morrow ? 

The class : He’ll get up. 

Teacher : Who will ? 

The class : Beach will. 

Teacher : Beach, who’ll get up to-morrow ? 

Beach : I shall (oy I will). 

(2) Note. S/iall as simple announcement, and rail! to express consent or promise. 


Stage of Development 12. 

Preterite. 

The teacher performs the 8 actions. At the conclusion of the whole series 
he announces : 

Ae Just now I got up. 

Then I went to the door. 

Then I opened it. 

Then I went out. 

Then I came in. 

Then I shut the door. 

Then I went back to my place. 

Then I sat down. 

{Then may be replaced by Ami then or by AJler that.) 

After a few repetitions, the teacher asks : 

Wliat did I do Just now ? 

Ce Puihls ; Just now you got up. 

Then, you went to the dour. 
etc. 

Other variations may then be executed, e.g. 

Teacher ; What did i’ou do just now ? 
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Ce Pupil : I got up. 

Then I went to the door. 

etc. 

Teacher : What did we all do yesterday ? 
The class : We all got up. 

Then we went to the door. 

etc. 


Cc 
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The following 

Teacher (to pupil) : 
Pupil : 

Teacher : 

Pupil (to the class) ; 
The class ; 

Teacher : 

Pupil (to the class) : 
The class ; 

Teacher ; 

Pupil : 

Teacher ; 

Pupil (to the class) ; 
The class : 

Teacher : 


Interlocutory Series is recommended. 

What did you do just now? 

I got up. Then I went to the door, etc., etc. 
Ask the others whether you got up. 

I say, boys, did I get up? 

Yes, you did. 

Ask the others what you did. 

I say, boys, what did I do ? 

You got up. 

What did you do after that {or next) ? 

Then I went to the door. 

Ask the others whether you went to the door. 
I say, boys, did I go to the door then ? 

Yes, you did. 

Ask the others what you did. 
etc. 


Df 


Teacher : 
Pupil(s) : 
Teacher : 
Pupil(s) : 
Teacher ; 


Stage of DeYelopment 13. 

Infinitive and Subordinate Clauses. 

If* I tell you to get up, what must you do ? 

If you tell me {or us) to get up, I {or we) must get up. 

U ll)' ? o r- 

Ikcausc when a teacher tells a pupil to do something, he must do it. 
tell you to go to the door, what must you do ? 


» .\t the di.cictiin the teacher //may bo icplaced by 



Pupil(s) : 
Teacher : 
Pupii(s) : 

Teacher ; 
Pupii(sj ; 
Teacher ; 
Pupi](s) ; 


Teacher : 


Teacher : 
Pupil : 


If you tell me {or us) to go to the door, I {or we) must go to the door. 
Why ? 

Because wheu a teacher tells a pupil to do something, he must do it. 

etc. for the remaining 6 actions. 

If I tell you to get up, must you get up ? 

Yes, I must (or Yes, we must). 

If I tell you to go to the door, must you go ? 

Yes, I must {or Yes, we must). 

etc. for the remaining 6 actions. 

You must get up. 

Then you must go to the door. 

Then you must open it. 

etc. 

What must you do ? 

I must get up. 

Then I must go to the door. 

Then I must open it, 

eic.- 


Stage of Development 14, 

Desidcrative. 

Teacher (selecting one or more of the pupils in turn) : I want yon to get 
up, then to go to the door, then to open it, then to go out of the room, then 
to come in again, then to sliut the door, then to go back to your place, tlicii to 
sit down. 

The pupil docs so, and relates what he docs or what he is tloing. 

An alternative procedure may be : 

Teaclier (continuing) : What do I want you to do ? 

Pupil : You want me to get up, then you want me to go to the door, then 

\-ou '.vaat me to open it., etc. 

Or 

Tc.rcher fio another pupil) : W'hat do 1 want Ihm ler lie-r) to do ? 

: V>-v: want him to get U]-*, then you w.uit hiur to gu to the door, tiuu 



stage of Development 15. 

Desiderativc Preterite and Future Preterite. 

Teacher : If I wanted to stop somebody from getting up, I should (or I’d) say, 

" Don’t get up.” 

If I wanted to stop somebody from going to the door, I should {or 

I’d) say, " Don’t go to the door.” 

etc. for the remaining 6 actions. 

The jollotving InterLoadory Series may ihea be given. 

(GET UP.) 

Teacher (to Beach) ; What would you say if you wanted to stop somebody 

from getting up? 

Beach (to Teacher) : If I wanted to stop somebody from getting up, I should {or 

I’d) say, “Don’t get up.” 

Bcacli (to the class) : I say, boys, what should I .say if I wanted to stop some- 
body from getting up ? 

The class (to Beach) : If you wanted to stop somebody from getting up, you 

would {or you’d) say, “ Don’t get up.” 

Teacher (to the class) : If Beach wanted to stop somebody from getting up, 

what would he say ? 

The class (to Teacher) : If Beach wanted to .stop somebody from getting up, he 

would {or he'd) say; " Don’t get up." 
Teacher (to Beach) : Do you want to stop somebody from getting up? 

Beacli (to Teacher) ; No, 1 don’t. 

Beach (to the class) : I say, boy.s, do I want to stop somebody from getting up ? 

'i he class (to Beach) : No, you don’t. 

leacher (to the clas.s) : Docs Beach want to stop somebody from getting up? 

I he class (to Teacher) ; No, he doe.sn’t. 

etc. for the remaining 7 actions. 

Variant : 

icaclic. . \\ hat would you say in order to prevent somebody from getting up? 

I’upil ; If I wanted to prevent somebody from getting up, I should {or I’d) 

say; “Don’t get up.” 
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Stage of Development 16- 

(Disobedience Series.) 

Bi Teacher : Beach, tell {or ask) Dark and Moon to get up. 

Df Beach : Dark and Moon, please get up. 

Dark gets up 

Moon remains seated and says ; I won’t get up. 

Teacher (to Moon) : Why won’t you get up ? 

Moon : Because I don't want to. 

Teacher (to the class) : Who got up ? 

The class ; Dark did. 

Teacher (to the class) : Who didn’t get up ? 

The class ; Moon didn’t. 

Teacher (to the class) : Why didn’t he get up 
The class ; Because he didn’t want to. 

Teacher (to Moon) ; Will you get up if I ask you to > 

Moon : Yes, I will. 

Teacher : Please get up. 

Moon gets up. 

Teacher ; Has he got up now ? 

The class : Yes, he has. 

Teacher : Why ? 

The class : Because you asked him to. 

(The series may be continued, augmented and varied almost to infinity 
according to the discretion and ingenuity of the teacher.) 

Stage of Development 17. 

Preterite and Futui'e Pcrterite Conditional. 

]~)f Teacher : If I asked you to get up, what would you do ? 

Pupil : If you asked m: to get up, I should (ar I’d) get up. 

Teaclier Wiiy ? 

Pupil : Because I (ar we) always do what the teacher asks me (^r us) tn do. 

Teacher : If I asked you to go to the door, what would you do ? 
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Pupil : If you asked me to go to the door, I should (o>' I'd) go to the door. 

Teacher : Why ? 

Pupil : Because I (or we) always do what the teacher asks me (or us) to do. 

etc. for the remaining 6 actions, 

(with variation for third person). 

Teacher : If somebody asked us to get up, what should we do ? 

Pupil : If somebody asked us to get up, we should (or we’d) get up. 

etc. for the remaining 7 actions. 

Teacher : If somebody asked me to get up, what should I do ? 

Pupil : If somebody asked you to get up, you would (or you’d) get up. 

Teacher ; Would you get up if I asked you to? Pupil : Yes, I would. 

Would you get up if I asked you not to ? No, I wouldn’t. 

Would you go to the door if I asked you to? Yes, I would. 

Would you go to the door if I asked you not to ? No, I wouldn’t. 

etc. 

The types of question used in Stage of Development 17 may be extended to 
actions not included in the original chain, e.g. 

It I asked you to write a letter, what would you do ? 

What would you do if I asked you to do something for me ? 

What would Beach do if L asked him to open the window for me ? 

What would you do if I asked you to stop making a noise ? 
etc. etc. 


PuDi ' Tf M 5’°“ have dona ? 

Teacl.;,. . r ”= "> “P ' should (.;• I'd) have got np. 

. If I d askod you to go to ,h= door just notv, what would you have 

Pupil : Ify„„.d asked .„e to go to the door justuow, I stuW (..Pd) have 

. , gone to the door, 

etc. for the remaining 6 actions (with variations for third person). 

Teacher : If somebody had t,sked us to get np yesterday, what should 

have done ? 


atage of Development 18 . 

Preterite Perfect and Future Preterite Perfect. 


Pupil : 


we 



IHiJi:! ; 
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if ;,u:j!c]A'dy haci a.'-kcU us lo get up yesterday, we siiouid (or we’d} 

ijavc got up. 

ete, lor the rcuiu'niug 7 actfoUN, aiul with v'ariatious for persons. 

‘readier : If I'tl asked ymi to gee up just now, would you have got up ?'*’ 

Ikipii ; Vcs, I siioukl.f 

etc. t^r tile remaining 7 actions, and with variations for persons. 

Tile tv'yes of trucstioa used in Stage of Development iS may' be extended 
to actions not iaciuried in the original chain, c.g. 

If Fd asked you to lend me your pencil just now, what would you have done? 
W'iiat would you have done yesterday if I’d asked you to give me a match ? 

If I’d asked you to say “ thank you ” just now, what would you have said ? 

If you’d asked me to write my name on the blackboard just now, what should 

I have done ? 
c'/c. r/e. 

<r Y^u /„Ki sIkM .v 

*,al cr Yiif I zioidJ. 
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Stage of Development 19. 


Freteritc Perfect. 


One of the pupils performs the usual eight actions. 


Teacher : 
Pupil ; 
Teacher : 

Pupil : 
Teacher : 
Pupil : 
Teacher ; 
Pupil ; 
Teachei- : 
Pupil ; 
Teacher : 
Pupil : 
Teacher: 
pupil : 


When you sat down just now, what had you Just done? 

W’heii I sat down just now, I’d just come back to my*- place. 

When you went back to your place just now, what had you just 

done ? 

When I came back to my place just now, I’d just shut the door. 
When you shut the door just now, what had you just done ? 

When I shut the door just now', I’d just come into the room. 

"When 3'ou came into the room just now, wliat had you just done? 
W’hen I came into the room just now, I’d just gone out of tlie room. 
When 3'ou went out of the room just norv, what had 3'ou just done ? 
When I went out of the room just now, I’d just opened tlie door. 
When you opened the door just now, what had 3mu just done? 
When I opened the door just now, I’d just gone to the door. 

When 3'ou went to the door Just now, what had you Just done? 
When I went to the door just now', Fd just got up. 
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Teacher ; 
Pupil : 

Teacher ; 
Pupil : 


Variations. 

When you sat down just now, had you just come back from the 

door or from the window ? 

When I sat down just now, I’d just come back from the door. 
etc. etc. 

When you sat down just now, had you just come back from the 

door ? 

Yes, I had. 
etc. 



LIST OF OBJECTS, SUBSTANCES, PICTURES, etc., 
RECOMMENDED IN CONNECTION WITH, 
“ENGLISH THROUGH ACTIONS.” 


The following list of objects, substances, pictures, specimens, toy models, etc., has been 
carefully compiled for the benefit of teachers who seriously intend to adopt, partially or 
wholly, the “ Direct Method ” (the teaching of foreign languages and speech as far as 
possible without the use of translation or of the mother-tongue of the students). 

The teacher is expected to prepare, according to his discretion and judgment, a series 
of specimens, pictures, etc., which seem to him the most likely to facilitate his work and the 
work of his students. This list may assist him in designing his programme and may be 
suggestive in his preparatory work of selecting the most appropriate objects, pictures, etc., 
which serve as an alternative to the use of the dictionary. He need not feel bound to 
adopt all the suggestions here set forth ; he may delete or augment at his discretion. 

The meaning of a given noun may be demonstrated or inculcated in more than one 
,^vay. Some may prefer to prepare a series of pictures (preferably drawn on cards or 
sheets of paper of a uniform size) ; others may prefer a series of specimens, toy models, etc.; 
others may find such procedures inconvenient or inexpedient, and may rely on the objects, 
substances, etc., which are likely to be available in the average classroom, supplemented 
by improvized sketches on the blackboard. Others may wish to avail themselves of all 
the devices and teaching expedients used by modern teachers of speech. But whatever 
may be the personal taste and inclination of the teacher, the designer of this list believes 
that it will save a needless expenditure of research and effort on the part of the individual. 

This list consists of about 600 items, some obviously of the greatest value from the 
point of view of practicability and expediency (c.g. book, desk, pencil, knife, door), others ot 
doubtful value (e.g. pillow, corkscrew, flour, beard). It is for the teacher to draw up his 
own list of items, adopting the more and rejecting the less practicable and expedient. 

Note that “ T.M.” stands for “ or Toy Model.” 



